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Arr. XIV.—WNotes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State 
of India before the Mahomedan Invasion, chiefly founded on 
the Travels of the Chinese Buddhist Priest Fa Hian in 
India, A.D. 399, and on the Commentaries of Messrs. Remu- 
sat, Klaproth, Burnout, and Landresse. By Tarur.-Coronrn 
W. H. Sykes, 15.10.5, 


Our Sanskrit scholars have sought, in the depths of Brahmanical 
literature, for the means of illustrating the political, the religious, 
the moral, and social condition of that ancient people, over whose 
minds it has hitherto been believed that Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
and they found fables; they looked for historic lights', and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more impenetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Wathen, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans destroyed all previous historical documents ; they 
seem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such compositions in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
oussupremacy orestablished their cosmogony ; and which have fettered 
the minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved admis- 
sion of such pretensions as in their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, 
they chose to advance. 

In this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci- 
dating the ancient history of India, there break upon us lights from 
a most unexpected source—from the literature of that remarkable 
people, the Chinese—which will go far to dissipate the mists which 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
a wider scope of action, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
we have hitherto possessed. Of the value and character of these 


1 Professor Wilson sayr, “ The only Sanskrit composition yet discovered, to 
which the title of history can with any propriety be applted, is the Raja Taringini, 
a history of Cashmir.’"—Introductory observations to the History. This history 
nevertheless has the proved anachronisms of 796 years [Mr. Turnour thinks 1177 
years,] and 1048 ycars, and it is a comparatively modern work, having been 
compiled 4.5. 1110, 

Professor Wilson also, in his notes on the Afudra Rakshasa, says, “Tt may not 
here be out of place to offer a few observations on the identification of Chandragupta 
and Sandracottus, 74. fs the oxy point onsrcrhich we can rest with any thing like 
confidence in the history of the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our 
attempts to reduce the reigns of their kings to a rational and consistent chronology.” 
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lights, I leave ΔΙ. Landresse, one of the translators from the origi- 
nal Chinese into French, to speak for himself :— 

“If the most pure sources were for ever dried up; if there did 
not event remain a solitary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Divinity had chosen to transmit his laws to men, or if these 
books had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they are preserved ; if the texts in the 
language of the Brahmans, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected; if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per- 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced; if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification; if the books of the Thibe- 
tans were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con- 
sequence of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in its primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strangers; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest antiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the words, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonances always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved." 

Such is the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the seats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are yet other sources of information of not Jess interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical state of India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. ‘These sources come from pious 
Chinese travellers, who, moved by the same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Mahomedans to the Kiblah, 
and Hindds to their Teerts, (Virthas,) braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the sufferings in the route, through ‘Tartary, and over 
the Himalaya mountains, from China to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives aud miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion ; 
and who, subsequently to their return to their country, gave an ac- 
count of their travels to their countrymen’. But M. Landresse so fully 


' The chicf of these works, is that of Fa-Hian, on which are founded the 
notes 1 venture to lay before the Society, but others will also be quoted. 
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characterises Foe Koué Ki and the other works, that I beg to have re- 
course to his Janguage :—The description of the Buddhist kingdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the second periodof M. Remusat'.”” In many other works, M. Remu- 
sat cndeavoured to show that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; 
and that they were not so ignorant in practical geography, as people arc 
generally disposed to believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontes- 
tible manner the part which they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in the events and commerce of Western Asia. From that time they 
never ceased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
Inthe century that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alliance with the kings of Bactriana; and subsequently the last 
members of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai-tsoung. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre; but above all, it is to the religious communications 
established and entertained by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious part of the knowledge which they collected respecting foreign 
nations. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
zeal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with astonishment, that we see humble ecclesiastics cross the 
rivers and the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors: some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendcred sacred by events in the life of Buddha.” 
«The most ancient of these religious undertakings, of which his- 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of Lao-tseu to the west, 
in the sixth century before our cra. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the authenticity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
circumstances that he reports are not all equally worthy of credence, 
it is beyond all doubt that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind of reciprocity in the importations into China of the doctriue of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the limits of this country 
of the precepts of Lao-tseu. It follows from many passages in Tod 


1M. Remusat divides his history of Buddhism into three periods. 
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Koué-ki that the philosophical sect which acknowledged Lao-tseu as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the fifth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun- 
tries situated to the west and south-west of China, and even in India. 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
the opinions of the Doctorsof Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the Budd- 
hists—an analogy which extends to the very base of their doctrines. 
as well as to the details of the popular belicf, and which is removed 
too far frum the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi- 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chili fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis- 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate his 
faith. Ne arrived in Chan si in the year 217 before our era; thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern- 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilization had its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him, Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ,) some other books were taken by I tsun 
KXkeow, who was sent from the nation of the Gefes'; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify?] the precepts of Buddhism, At this period, says the 
Chinese historian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known in the empire, but it was 
not professed. That which may be called its oflicial adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani- 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Dlinddstan jnformation 
respecting the Buddhist religion, to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images. They returned accompanied by two eccle- 
siastics. It was then that Central China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India it reached 
most of the nations of interior Asia: some received it from the 
labours of zealous missionaries ; aud others sent pious pilgrims to 
search for it in the countries where it was known to have been long 
held in honour. 


Δ Sevthians, 
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“Before the end of the second century very many Buddhist 
priests had arrived in China from Bokhara, from the country of the 
Getes, and from Ilindtstan, to form religious establishments; and they 
preached their doctrines, and taught the languages of India. 

“Tn the year Ap. 257, a Chinese Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian, who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which ΔΙ. Remusat has devoted to Fo 
thou tchhing in the Universal Biography informs us of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Ilindtistan, exercised in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century in the north and west of the Chinese 
empire. The disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame: the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
life; and this may be looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho, 
Tan ma ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma lo chi, the first a native of 
Cophene, and the others of Ilindtistan, trod in the steps of Fo thou 
tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ- 
ence of the new religion.” 

ΔΙ. Landresse now introduces the author of Pot Koué Ki, the 
hook from which my notes are chiefly taken. 116 says of the tra- 
veller that he was “a Buddhist priest, belonging to the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma lo chi was the head. His family name 
was Koung, and his ancestors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
similar Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by which it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Lian, or, shortly, Fa hian, 
which signifies ‘Manifestation of the Law.’ The wisdom and holi- 
ness of Kicou ma lo chi continually attracted to Tchhang’an (now 
Si'an fou) a great concourse of devout persons; and it was there 
that Fa hian came to complete his theological studics; and after 
having been initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precepts, and obtained the quality or dignity of 
Samanean, or priest of Buddha. But the wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almost the whole of the northern part of China, 
and occasioned its division amongst a number of petty Thibetan and 
Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism, At the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to be mutilated or 
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dispersed, the precepts were neglected or abandoned, all zeal became 
extinct, and the faith, wanting lights and support, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly afllicted at this state of things, Fa hian quitted his native 
land, and directed his steps towards those countries watered by the 
holy rivers, Many of his co-rcligionists joined with him, and in the 
year of our cra 399 the little band were beyond the frontiers of China. 
They crossed all Tartary; they penetrated into the mountains of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and flying bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height: 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, whence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to T'chhang’an, in the year a.p. 414, having travelled about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea, Ile had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the places which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ‘I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics.’ 

“ But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country. 
Since his departure, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated. 
A violent persecution was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. ‘They were obliged to fly or con- 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to make 
other efforts, to reeommence by new means to render popular their 
belief, and torc-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals.— Inthe year a.p.502, Soung-yunand [Hoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakshhan, Oudy4Mna, Kandahar, and astern 
Persia, Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yan 
[surnamed the Samanéen], Fa li, and others, into the western coun- 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.p. 650 Liuan thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
employed in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, and almost 
every part of Hindistan, Itis he who extended his steps the farthest; 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 1-10 
different countrics, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acqnainted from Chinese authorities. About the same 
time, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mantle of SdAkya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kao tsoung. ‘There is also in two 
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books, a catalogue of the narratives, written by fifty-six ecclesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West. But the most considerable expedi- 
tion is that which took place in 964 of our era. In conformity with 
a decree of the emperor Tai tsou, éhree hundred Buddhist priests sct out 
for indtistan to collect reliques of Buddha, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Latanier trec. ‘There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines—those of Confucius, of Lao 
tseu, and Buddha; his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoet 
tcheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of China, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we have but slight knowledge from other sources.” 

M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights with respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my detailing. Ue then adds, that “Fa hian, Soung yun, and 
Iliuan thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from cach other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well-determined epochs details often similar, but sometimes different ; 
and these compared aud _ discussed, fix very important points in re- 
ligious chronology, and furnish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindtistan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
information. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Τὰ hian'’s time, recommends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a preference over 
the other two, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. ‘Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penctrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, its influence of fourteen hundred years’. 

‘Tn Central India, according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism. If in some countries the Brah- 
mans had banished the practice and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans had obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 


1M. Remusat follows the Chinese in the date of Sakya’s birth, 
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seventh centuries, and the consequent decline of their opponents in 
the central, western, and northern regions of India. ἔπ the countries 
situated beyond the limits of India, other causes had contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddhist 
faith—it had lost a great number of its followers, even hefore the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs; also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuan thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Tsoung ling'; and the submission of the Tartars, 
and the reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de- 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

“Τῆς ruin of the power of the Scythians, which modified every- 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
conquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful; and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought arefuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun- 
tries in the north of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penctrate there. 

“ But to confine ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the condition of Buddhisin, 
we find that in the seventh century it had almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. <A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics; the towers and the abandoned mo- 
nasteries fell into ruin; the knowledge of the holy books was lost ; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Hiuan 
thsang but fecble vestiges of the religion which had been transplanted 
there, and which Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Oudyana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had been related to 


TA braneh of the VViinalaya to the west of Khotan. 
VOL. VI. S 
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Fa hian, furnished only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small number of true 
believers. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in 1055 favourable circumstances than his predecessor; his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of much less importance than that of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more Icgends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre- 
tension in the manner in which they are presented; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Fo¢ koué ki. And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider- 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
and religious state.” 

M. Landresse then details the difficulties M. Remusat expe- 
rienced after the changes that had taken place in Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centurics, in following Fa hian’s steps and identt- 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Remusat’s vast learn- 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled him to overcome all his dif_fi- 
culties, and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which was read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in the end of 1830. The abstract of this 
memoir is given in M. Remusat's own words. 

‘T shall offer,” said he, ‘ the abstract of the principal facts re- 
sulting from the examination of Το koué ki, and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown, The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books', of which the date is un- 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol- 
lowing eight points may therefore be regarded as having been reputed 
Jacts in China at the commencement of the fifth century of our era. 

“Ist. Buddhism was established in Central Tartary,—to the west 
ofthe great desert,—in the neighbourhood of thelake of Lob,—amongst 
the Ouigours,—at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
the Llimalaya mountains, In these tracts were monasteries peopled 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics; Judian ceremonies were celebrated; the 
Sanskrit® language was cultivated; and this language was suffi- 
ciently known to be used for the names of places. 

1 Ye here necessarily means Bralmanical writings, for the Mahawanso was 


unknown to him. 
8. The Buddhist inscriptions in Pali of several centurics before Christ, both on 
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“2nd. The same religion was even more flourishing to the west 
of the Indus, in those states altogether Indian, which now comprise 
the mountains of Affghanistan, Oudyana, Gandhava, Beloutcha, 
Tchyoutasira, ἄς. The Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and local traditions point them out as 
the scenes of many passages in the life of Buddha, of his travels, and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of Indiain the West had not hitherto been 
suspected, But la hian renders the fact UNQUESTIONARLE ; he makes 
known the period, and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion and combination of several 
Oriental doctrines’. 

“3rd. Central India, that is tosay the country on the bank of 
the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis- 
take attributed to Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni’ was born at 
Kapila, in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow. [lis father 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadha’, 
who resided at Pataliputra*. All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares, and 
Northern Bahar; and he finished his career to the north of Patna, in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

“4th. Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre- 
served, in opposition to Brahmanism, a sort of political superiority, 
Traditions carried it back us far as the tenth century before our era; and 
monuments, of which some still subsist, and others in ruins, confirm the 
testimony of those traditions ! 

‘6th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as far as the 
mouths of the Ganges, 

“6th. We are satisfied also that the same religion had penetrated, 
in very ancient times, into the Dekkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in the form of temples, the constructionof whichis 
carried back to epochs so remote, as to be comprised within the age of fable. 

“7th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 


monuments and coins, and the Mahawanso, were not known to M. Remusat, or he 
might have qualified this assertion respecting the Sanskrit language, particularly 
as inscriptions in pure Sanskrit are entirely wanting down to the period of which 
he is speaking. 

' The Pali inseriptions on many of the coins found in’ Affyhanistan, togcther 
with their Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa hian, 

* Buddha. * Badhar, 

4 Patna; but this is a mistake of ΔΙ, Remusat. The monarch resided at 
Rajagaha, the city of Pataliputto [ Pali) being founded afterwards, 


5 2 
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and worship were there celebrated with magnificence. Its sacred 
books were also met with there; and, at the moment of Fa hian's 
voyage, they counted 1497 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Muni [Buddha]! These facts should be added to those 
which Messieurs Burnouf and Lassen have so well discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

“ 8th. It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collection and to promote a know- 
ledge of the religious texts. A great number were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon. 
And on no occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialect of these texts, supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
Pali.” So far M. Remusat; and ΔΊ. Landresse adds— 

“ The search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hian. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials; and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous, 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, and the 
knowledge that he had acquired. Te would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of going to Tchhang an, he went to Nanking, where, with the assist - 
ance of a LEARNED INnprIAN, named Pa lo thsan, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli- 
gious treatises and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was finished three or four 
years afterwards (about a.p. 4138], and in which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certain, that he did not write the narrative of 
his travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse- 
quently subsequent to the year a.p. 419. It was reviewed and repub- 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtchin heng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us’; it belongs to the king's 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations on 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or learned 


1 Amongst the numerous inscriptions discovered there is not one single Bupnnist 
feat, for centuries after Fa hian's time, in Sansui, 
Ὁ Measra. Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, 
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societies of Europe; and which Fourmont had taken for a collection 
of treatises on magic and the art of divination. Such is the reputa- 
tion which the Foé koué ki enjoys in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that does not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that treat of foreign nations; and it is quoted in the 
dictionary of Kang-hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

“The style of Fa hian is simple and concise, and M. Remusat 
Was particularly desirous in his translation to preserve its originality 
and naiveté. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity which is observable 
in the least expressions, and which each word, indeed, appears to carry 
with it. As an example; his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country where he has been, is always ‘from such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,’ using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himself; whilst in speaking of a country where he had not been, he 
Says ‘at such a distance there is such a town. His narrative was 
written to gratify his master, Kieou ma lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven- 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious. Although 
credulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that he has not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition: thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been his interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity with which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the latter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details be compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will be found for believing in his sincerity. Ie 
owed it to the habit that he bore, and to the pious motives that sus- 
tained him in his enterprise, to see things as he has scen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, his attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of which the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the temples 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and occupied the latter.”’ 

M. Landresse then proceeds to say that his enthusiasm and exal- 
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tation were not able to extinguish his feelings, to control his impres- 
sions, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man; and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give us a greater sympathy for his person, and 
interest us the more in his words and his deeds. In speaking of his 
sufferings, there is not any exaggeration; but his language is cha- 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hian says:—‘ In recapitu- 
lating what I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion, This frame has een preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in countries where its preservation was uncertain, at all risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of my hope.” 

“The description of the dangers from which he escaped in tra- 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus,— 
the tears that he shed on his companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Himalaya,—the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of his countrymen,—his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tempest, and many other passages, offer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibility.” 

One of these, I cannot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hian's heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentiment, common to humanity in all ages and all climates, “ the 
fond remembrance of home.” Ta hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China; all those with whom he had 
been connected were strangers to him; the mountains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that had met his eyes was new. 
IIe had long been separated from his original companions; some 
had left him, and some were dead; and his feelings of isolation, when 
he looked back, always filled his heart with sadness. With these 
impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 
at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 
Buddha a white silk fan, the manufacture of China. Ilis country, 
and his home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 
possession of his mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks! it was the 
memory of home upon him! I trust the lengthened extracts I 
have given from M. Landresse’s eloquent introduction to the Foc 
kouc ki, will neither be dcemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 
was quite necessary to depict Fa hian in his natural colours, for 
the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates will be 
influenced by a just estimate of his character for honesty, truth, 
simplicity, and benevolence. A kuowledge of the state of Buddhism 
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in India, at the time of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis on 
which to raise questions with respect to the relation in which other re- 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. [{ only remains 
to offer a few observations touching some popular impressions. 

The year Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceylonese 
the 1497th from the death’ of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 
upon as the founder of Buddhism; but so far from this being the case, 
Sakya Muni was the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi- 
sion of the Kappo; and whatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muni’s immediate predecessor, 
Kasyapa‘, despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is 
involved, would appear to have had a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. For Fa hian not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes? a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire bones. 
But the most remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowledge‘, Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Muni, 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founder 
of Buddhism! There is also something stronger than a presump- 
tion of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni's minis- 
try, ina passage of his life’. In his youth he was always melan- 
choly and reflective; and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness: amongst other devices, he had recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, he wmet with 
something which strengthened his distaste for the vanities of life, 
and made him more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni. On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate; and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni in 
the form of a Samanéen or Buddhist priest. Lollowing the words 
of the history, he (the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed 
by the law’, he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
tranquilly examining before him, neither turning his eyes to the 
right nor to the left. “Who is this?” said the young prince. His 


1 Nirvana in Sanskrit, Nibuddi in Pali, which will make Buddha the contem- 
porary of the prophet Samuel in Palestine. 

* Page 197, * Page 176. 4 Pave 175, 5 Page 207, 

’ The Buddhist clergy wore a particular dress, and shaved the beard and head; 
p. 9. 
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attendants replied that it was a Samanden. ‘“ And what is a Sama- 
néen δ demanded he.‘ The Samanéens,” said they, “ are those who 
practise the doctrine; they abandon their houses, their wives, and 
their children; they renounce all tender desires; they suppress the 
six affections; they observe the precepts, and by contemplation 
having attained simplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He who has simplicity of heart, is called ‘Arhan.’ The Arhan is 
the true man: nor praise, nor censure, move him; dignities cannot 
corrupt or turn him; he is firm as the earth; he is delivered from 
allliction and grief; and living or dying, he is master of himself’.” 

Ilere not only is a Buddhist priest seen by the supposed founder 
of Buddhisin; but its chief features are described to him as being 
known. The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in secular affairs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
was to be prevented from studying the ‘ Doctrine,’ which meant the 
precepts and principles of Buddhism; but the son was resolved to 
follow his own inclinations. He accordingly embraced a religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and became a Buddha, 
not the Buddha. It may be said these passages in the life of 
Sakya Muni are inventions; but 'what right have we with our 
limited knowledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa Hian to have constituted the belief of millions more 
than fourteen hundred years ago? Sakya himself, in a sermon at 
Benares, speaks of former Buddhas—page 68; and at page 285, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 229, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics “ S‘arira” is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese words 
are Che li, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent to the Sanskrit 
S‘arira’, 

But the fact is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmanism from the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. And the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is fully 
balanced by the puerile absurdity in the calculations of the other 
party. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yugas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad 


} From the Chin i tian; Book 77, p. 24, 28. P. 207 of Fa hian. 

2 By using Sanskrit terms as the equivalents of Chinese words, M. Klaproth 
docs not assert that Sakya preached in Sanskrit or used the Sanskrit language. — It 
is probably cwing to his unacquaintanee with Pali that he docs so; for as all 
ancient Buddhist scripture, and as all ancient Buddhist inscriptions are in Pali, the 
inference would rather be that Sakya used the Pali language. 
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infinitum; and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith- 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the number 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreover, the most liberal 
geologist, with his millions of ages, would sigh to think how far he 
tell short of them. The Buddhists divide a cycle of time, which is 
called a Kappo’, into two parts: the first is called that of ‘“ Miracles,” 
or wonders; and the second, or present age, that of ‘“ Wise Men,” or 
philosophers*, In the age of Miracles 1000 Buddhas are supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Pitakattya including those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of ‘‘ Wise Men,” four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the Ist; Kanaka Muni, the 2nd; Kasy- 
apa, the 3rd; and Sakya Muni, the 4th. Miaitraya is the next to 
appear, and then in succession 995 others to complete the end of the 
cycle®; which then commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have belonged to the 
presentcycle. It says, ‘‘ He was born at the pertod when human life 
was reduced to 40,000 years, that is to say, 3,714,000 years ago!” But 
this is a trifle to what M. Klaproth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is made of a Buddha (Avalokitiswara) who lived a hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappos, or cycles, ago (p. 121). 
With these parallel and antagonist claims to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on the part of the Buddhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
said by the Buddhists to have been born through a Brahman family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddhist character is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and in a future 
state of rewards and punishments; andthey have heavens and hells‘ 
enough of all degrees and qualities; from the lowest of the former of 
which they can progress by their acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 


1 The Nepaulese division of a eycle into four Yugas, as mentioned hy Mr. 
Hodgson, is said by M. Klaproth to be borrowed from the Beahmans. Po 196. 

* Its duration is 236,000,000 years, of which, 151,200,000 are passed ; p. 357. 

δ Page 197. 

* Sixteen hells, (ρ. 70,) and cightcen heavens, (p. 145.) At p. 296 and 
299, not lesy than sixteen chick hells (eight hot, and cight cold) are enumerate d, 
and sixteen minor hells, through all which the guilty pass antil they have expiated 
their offences. My authorities are the commentaries of MM. Remusat and Klaproth, 
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from their elevated stations, Lucifer-like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these they can extricate themselves by their 
repentance and aspirations after perfectibility’. LExistence, therefore, 
with the Buddhists, is a state of probation, until perfectibility be 
attained; this perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud- 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction of the whole number of transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the earth; 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy- 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies; and in 
the ministry of Sakya Muni, he tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population, Brahmans, Brahma himself, and the four 
rulers of the skies, Indra, Yama, &c., p. 67, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, but says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
his transmigrations; and ?amongst his tribulations upon earth, even 
after he had attained the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence with her. Atheism therefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its origin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a futurc state of rewards and punishments necessarily im- 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the claborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not my own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Samanéan, Arhan, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Boddhisattva, and Buddha’; but 
they may be ages, and pass through multiplicd transmigrations and 
infinite cycles of time, in securing their promotion from one grada- 
tion to another. On earth the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
major degrees of perfection by studying morality or metaphysics. 
At least this is the briefest manner in which I can explain my idea 
of Klaproth's ‘petite translation” and ‘ grande translation.” ‘Those 
who had embraced a religious life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into two classes, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries; some of which monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as to accommodate 3000 monks. The stupen- 
dous excavations in the trap-rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Junar, 


1 Page 138. 2 Pages 279, 174 and 184, * Pages 9—11. 
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Karleh, and in Salsette, show us that these monasteries consisted of 
a chapel or chapels, common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them, numerous isolated slceping-cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a lion; and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctance, to embrace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practical precepts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
following; and they are divided ‘into major and minor; the former 
are five in number’, namely, Ist, not to kill anything with life; 2nd, 
not to steal; 3rd, not to commit adultery ; (th, not to tell untruths; 
and 5th, not to drink wine. These are in relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
temperance. The minor precepts are also five:—Ist, not to assume 
elevated seats; 2nd, net to use flowers or ribands upon the dress; 
3rd, not to indulge in singing, dancing, or comedies; 4th, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels on the hands; and Sth, not to cat after mid- 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control, 
In addition, there are 250 regulations, which it is necessary that 
those who embrace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle man to be born amongst the superior 
intelligences [Devas—in Pali “ Dewo"'], namely, Ist, to have a com. 
passionate heart, and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them ;—2nd, to pursue wisdom; not to take the property of 
another ; to be charitable; to eschew avarice ; and to contribute to 
the wants of the necessitous;—3rd, to be pure, and refrain from 
voluptuousness, to guard the precepts, and keep the fast*;—-Ith, 
to be sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sins of the mouth, namely, lying, affectation in language, duplicity, 
and calumny ; and never to flatter;—5th, to obey the law, and walk 
steadily in the Brahmanical path’; and not to drink liquors that 
intoxicate or disturb the reason’. 

1 Page 104. = Observer le jeune. 

* The term here used, docs not mean following Brahmanical tenets, but is 
applicd in its literal signification, “ Walking in’ Purity; the Brahmans having 
assumed to themselves that mame from the terms Brahmana, p. 186. ‘The same 
view is taken of the word ina paper printed in the third voll of the Pransactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, being a disputation respecting casts in whieh it is 
assertod that he ts the gue Brahman, whatever his cast may be, who practises vir- 


duc, and ts pure. 
Pape 14 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, but upon moral qualifications, which constitute 
individual and social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the philosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which most ample details are given in the remarkable commen- 
taries of Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, I must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Muni’s time, as well as at the period 
of Fa hian’s travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, the whole 
being denominated heretics. I will confine myself to the narrowest 
condensation of the details I find in the commentaries’; but this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
state of India in the centuries before and after the Christian era. 
There were six principal arch-heretics emanating from the heresy of 
Kapila. 

Ist. Fou lan na: his mother’s name being Kasyapa, it became his 
family name. His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father nor son, neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and he had some mystification 
about “ void,” “ vacuum,” or “ether” being paramount. 

2nd. Mo kiali: he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not result from previous action, but were accidental. 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3rd. Sanjaya [recta victoria] his mother’s name being Vairagi 
[non agens]. His heresy consisted iu believing that it was not 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books; but that it 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had 
been passed through. He also believed that after 80,000 Kalpas 
the doctrine was obtained without effort. 

4th. Khin pho lo [Kambala, meaning coarse garments], who 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence. 
The practice of this doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, 
tearing out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the various 
parts of the body to fire; in short, subjecting the body to every kind 
of cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings on earth would 
insure happiness hereafter. 

5th. Kia lo kieou tho [ox-like*], the family name being Kia 
tchin yan [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that 
sume of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 


' Page 149. Kncolure de bocuf, 
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Gth. Ni Kian tho [exempt from ties] isa common name for hete- 
rodox ecclesiastics; but Ni Kian tho’s heresy consisted in maintain- 
ing that sins and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destiny; and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms; 
the belief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and exposing it to the sun or fire, sleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&e., &c. Then there were the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
[Sankhya], the unum and the diversum, some maintaining one, 
some the other. In some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of his own and his disciples’ controversies with ninety-five 
heretical sects; but these are reducible to eleven; of which the 
books, the instruction, and the uses, were diffused in the ἢ 81. 

1. The first of these are the Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya,] involving the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realitics, which are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed to Kapila. 

2. The second are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a word signifying 
“without superior.” The founder appeared on earth 800 years 
before Buddha; he was a great composer of verses on the subject 
of the “doctrine,” and he attained the “ Nirvana’ in spite of some 
heresies about “ substance,” “ quality,’ “‘ action,’ the unum et diver- 
sum, and other matters’. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibhuti,] who cover themselves 
with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the “world of 
Desires,” the god Iswara, has created all things. 

4. The Sectaries of the Vedas believe that Narayana has cre- 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Kshatryas, from his thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet the Sudras”*. 

5. The partisans of Anda, [the egg.] These believed in a 
first principle; that at the origin of the world, all was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of an egg, which divided into 
two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth; 
and between the two, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 


' Pago 153. 
® See page 186, at which the Kshatryas are said to spring from Brahmia's navel, 
and the Vaisyas from his arins. 
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beings animate or inanimate, [organic and inorganic matters,] with- 
out exception: they considered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
Lord; and by another error they believed him immortal’. 

6. The Sectarics who believed in “time,” that is to say, that 
beings are produced by time. ‘They say that plants, and trees, and 
other vegetables, have their time for flowering and fruiting, and for 
shutting and opening; for putting forth leaves or for withering, and 
they infer therefore that time has an existence; although it must be 
a thing infinitely subtile and invisible. 

7. The Sectaries who believe that space is the principle of 
things. Space or extension, according to them, is able to produce 
men, the heavens and the earth, and after their extinction, they re- 
enter into space. 

&. The Laokika [Atomists?] who believe that form and mind [or 
thought] and other laws (of Nature,) are infinitely subtile principles: 
they believe that these principles spring from the elements; that the 
subtile may engender the palpable; and that form, although infinitely 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the 
world are perishable; but that the subtile causes are indestructible. 

9. The Sectaries [ore fortes’] who believe that ether or void 
is the principle of all things: that from the ether comes the wind, 
from wind fire, and from fire heat; heat produces water, and 
water ice, hardened ice constitutes the carth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce life. At death the soul 
returns to ether’. 

10. The sect of those who believe that happiness or punish- 
ment follow the acts of life, who believe that living beings are re- 
compensed or punished according to their acts. If an individual 
observes the precepts, and practises virtue, those evils which the 
body and soul suffer, efface all anterior actions; and when body 
and soul are destroyed, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can 
attain to “ Nirvana.” 

11. The Sectaries who do not admit of “ First Cause,” but assert 
that everything is fortuitous; who argue that “ beings” have no de- 
pendence on the past, or connexion with the future; that everything 
appears and disappears of itself. 


! Vide Sanskrit inscription ina temple of Siva at Chhatarpoor, Bundeleund, 
dated a.p. 962, and renewed ap. 1010. in’ which nearly the same heresy is re- 
counted. Journal A. S., B., No. 87, p. 160. 

® Forts de Ja bouche. 

Ὁ The Jtamayana, (hook 2, scet. 47, p, 32,) has nearly the same absurditics, 
though not just in the same order. 
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In addition to the preceding, there are nine points in which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, aflinity, cause, effect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action; and there are no less than twenty here- 
5165 or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir- 
vana, or extinction; all of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, sceming to imply that offerings of animals 
were anciently made to Brahma; it says, “The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe that from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
beings, and all the earths; whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, &c."” 
Mention also is made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nature of things is “ Nirvana.” 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswara formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
&e. Distinct mention is made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, “ It is I that have made everything; 
Tam the being superior to all beings; I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called “ Nirvana.” The fifteenth heresy is that 
of the followers of Maha Iswara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these two are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birth and death, ἄς. 

Independently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penauces, or mortifications to insure 
recompense. 

1. To subject themselves to hunger and thirst. 

2. To plunge into cold springs. 


1 The accuracy of the Buddhist statements is testified by the fact that in’ the 
Ramayana, {the Hindu Sacred Epic Pocm,] in several places mention is made of 
the offering of animals, even to the cow. Sita, on passing the Ganges, going into 
exile, says, O Goddess, having returned to the palace, Twill offer to thee 1000 
jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with Jesh,” (book 2, Scet. 40,) and in the 
funeral obscquics of the father of Rama, a purified animal was shin and thrown on the 
pile: the cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and flesh were seattered 
on all sides. —( Book 2, scet. 61.) On this occasion not one of King Dasaratha'’s 
350 wives and concubines became Sati, nor are they reproached for not immo- 
lating themselves, But carnivorous propensitics were not confined to the gods 
and the departed; for the hermit sage Bharadiraja, who, by the bye, was a 
Brahman at Allahabad, gives Bharata, the brother of Rama, and his innumerable 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roast and boiled; venison, peacocks, par- 
tridves, mutton, and pork! accompanicd with appropriate sauces; the whole being 
washed down with potent spirit !—( Book 2, sect. 77, p. 4301.) So much for the anti- 
carnivorous Hindus. It appears also that ancicutly the blood or flesh of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, an offering.— (Note on buok 2, sect. 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in variouus parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 

4. To remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and funeral groves as a residence, and 
to remain perpetually silent. 

6. To eat grass aud herbs, and to drink impure water, pre- 
tending to have been an ox, or dog, &c., in a former state’. 

To the above are to be added five doubts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt about Buddha; they doubt about the 
law; whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedas be the best.— 
The Vedas, the title of which means a “ Screntiric Discourse,’ 
being compositions filled with the false science of the heretics; they 
have doubts about the clergy, [sanga,] not knowing whether the 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou lan na® merit the preference; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sanga’, [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] They doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing on one leg like a fowl, or 
drinking dirty water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste- 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief; and finally, they doubt the 
truth of the instructions; that is to say, they are balanced between 
the doctrine of Buddha and that of Fou Jan na‘. 

But according to the celebrated Seng tchao, it was not until 
about eight hundred years after the death of Buddha, or about two 
hundred and eighty-four years before Christ, that the heretics 
began to multiply, aud several violent sects arose, which induced 


1 San tsang fa sou, hook 22, verse 12, a Buddhist work containing the numbers 
of the Jaw of the three collections of sacred books, answering in Sanskrit to Tri 
pil’aka dharma Sankhya, p. 109. The Pitakattya of Ceylon would appear to be 
the same. 

® Page 159. ‘This would seem to imply that the two leading parties in religious 
opinions, were those of the Buddhists, and the followers of Fou Jan na, or the 
Atheists, whose family name in Sanserit was Kasyapa, from his mother. No re- 
ference is had here to Bralmanical opinions as taking the Jead; or to the Brahmans 
being other than what Ia hian describes them, as the principal amongst the tribes 
of Barbarians! At this period they were probably viewed as the foreigners Pro- 
fessor Wilson and others admit them to have been, although placing them in an 
earlier age. 

3. In Pali called Buddho, Dhammo, and Sangiti. 

4 I[cre again is no reference to Bralmanism as the great antagonist doctrine. 

5 This would be in the third century a.n. 257, if 543 5.6. be taken as the date 
of the death of Buddha, instead of the Chinese era, and would correspond with 
the decline of Buddhism during which the visits to India of Fa hian and Iiuan 
Thsang took place. 
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Deva Bodhisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis- 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy; nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and are certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One 
fact issufliciently remarkable, that in the minute and multiplied details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no mention 
whatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Linga, 
the votaries of which now divide the Hindu world with the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu. Neither Fa hian in the fourth, nor 
Tliuan Thsang in the seventh century, speak of this worship, although 
they do not omit to notice even isolated temples of the heretics 
when they fall in with them in their travels; and, in consequence, 
the question may fairly be raised whether the persecuting, blood- 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [ followers of Mahadeva,) had 
at the beginning of the seventh century sprung into notice, much 
less into power’. But I shall have occasion to refer to the subject 
again in my summary. It may be even doubted whether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly come under any of the denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, which would leave Brahma, 
Indra, Iswara, [not Siva,}] and some minor gods as the objects of 
the ancient worship of the people we now call Hindus; but which 
worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoption than them. 

I now introduce Fa hian to speak for himself, so far as relates to 
the object I have in view in these notes. I have little to do with his 
route before he touches the Indus: it has been most ably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, and I will only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, followers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. At Khotan, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence ; and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car, the showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the people, and other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 


1 Professor Wilson says, “It is highly probable that of the present popular forms 
of the ILindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time of 
Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all likelihood in the 
cighth or ninth century."’ Preface to Vishnu Purana, p. 10, This opinion, there- 
fore, ig in thorough accordauce with the testimony of the Chinese travellers, 
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procession at Jaggarnath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great chaitya which previously had contained one of 
Buddha's teeth; the Buddhists, however, had the advantage, at all 
times, in their worship, subsequent to the edicts of Asoka, being cele- 
brated without the sacrifice of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the other, alas, witnesses 
the self-immolation of sentient beings. 

Chy Fa Hian, or familiarly, Fa hian, which is an adopted signi- 
ficant monastic name, meaning “ manifestation of the Law,” set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 399 of 
our era, He does not dilate in his descriptions of the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants ; but he has few chapters in which there are not brief 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert in the first chapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the inhabitants, 
in the second chapter; the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Quijours, &c., are of this kind; and I will take occasion to point out 
other similar instances. 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Leou Ian, in the ncighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 4000 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as the 
clergy, followed the law of India, meaning Buddhism; and from 
hence, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more or 1655 resembled 
that of Chen Chen, excepting that each had its own barbarous lan- 
guage; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themselves to the study 
of the books of India and the language of India. But Fahian nowhere 
makes a distinction between Sanskrit and Pali; and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more than 
one sacred language existed ; and as it has been found that the most 
ancient inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali dialcct, 
it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Pali when he speaks of 
the lanyuage of India. ‘The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis- 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not possible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
-do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines were written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Uindustan. This is a very curious fact; for as it will 
be seen from Fa hian’s narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Ilindustan after leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
the ancient Buddhist inscriptions, of many centuries’ antcrior date 
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to the period of Fa hian’s visit from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat, are found to be in the Pali idiom ; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit inscriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with respect to the simultaneous use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the idiom [sacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was promulgated, was 
common over India, is testified by the fact, that Fa hian had no 
difficulty in communicating with the clergy wherever he went: his 
object was to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in different dialects, he 
scarcely could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth says that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San- 
skrit, as it is unknown whether the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Pali, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use; but of the existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
might not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in these inscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modern Deva Nagari; cach modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, was somewhat ruder, and 
less diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods, 
The word “ Sanskrit,” meaning “ polished,” “ finished,” “ done,” im- 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was pclished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means “ root,” “ original.” In fact, we have no proof that the 
sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in very ancient copies, are 
said to be in a dialect unintelligible’ to modern Brahmans. 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction ; and their duration is allected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
antiquity, and by what means is it that others have taken their 
places?) The forcible, comprehensive, and manly English, at the 
period at which it is a question whether Pali and Sanskrit existed 


? Professor Wilson, who docs not go quite so far, says, “the language in which 
the prayers [of the Vedas] are written differs much, both in words and construc- 
tion, from the Sanskrit of later writings.” Oxford Lectures, No 1. p. 8, 
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simultaneously, was not in existence, and the same may be said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modern Greek, and other languages. [5 it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, we need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the French of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa hian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes as a flourish- 
ing and happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abundance, 
all honouring the law [of Buddha] which, he says, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
in the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli’, 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high*. ‘This 
religious observance accounts for the stone pillar which is left standing 
before most of the excavated Buddha cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fa hian in a monastery in which 
were living three thousand monks; all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal; and he gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was conducted. 
There were fourtecn large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smuller ones were too numerous to count. He remained here three 
months and some days, fur the purpose of witnessing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the Ist day of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 1ith, [4th of June to the 18th]. It appeared 
that the roads were swept and watered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented: tapestry and hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city; and the king, the queen, and elegant women took 
up their stations there. At about a mile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion; ornamented 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk, The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud- 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle, flanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dhisattwa; the three probably intending to represent, as M. Remusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad “ of God, the Law, and the 
Church,’ or “ Clergy;" behind this triad were placed the Devas 


1 Sthipa. 

2 In the country of Candahar a tumulus is spoken of measuring 216 metres, or 
7087 [οὐ English, in height, throwing the great pyramid of Egypt into the shade; 
and we are indebted to M. Masson and General Ventura for a knowledge of the 
sacred objects enclused in these tumuli, some of which are at this moment in the 
muscu of the India House, Page 19, 
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of the Indians, the Lhaof the Thibetans, the Tiegri of the Mongols 
&e., suchas Indra, Brahma, &c., &c., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified intclligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

Eu passant may be noticed, not only the singular fact of the 
carrying supposed Brahmanical gods in procession in a subordi- 
nate capacity to Buddha,—but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, Siva and Vishnu, are not men- 
tioned; while Indra, and Brahma who then figured, are now in the 
back-ground. So that the supposed immutable Hlindus would appear 
to have had their fashions in religion like the Western world. This 
omission of Siva and Vishnu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to the text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
With precious stones. When the images had arrived within onc- 
hundred paces of the gate, the king took off his crown, changed his 
garments, and advanced barefoot towards it, accompanied by his 
suite; falling at its fect he adorcd it', burning at the same time 
perfumes, and scattering flowers. At the moment of the image 
entering the city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the car, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarnath or read 
an account of it, will be struck with the resemblance between a 
Buddhist pageant, of 1400 years back, and a modern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony; for the suspension of Caste at Jaggarnath’, not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, but involves the whole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figures of Jaggarnath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious, 

Fa hian speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called the new temple of the king; which occupicd eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings; it had a tower (or 
the temple itself], 250 English feet high", or nearly 50 feet higher than 
the monument in London. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and silver, and the pillars, doors, and windows of the chapel 
of Buddha were covered with plates of gold. Fa hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beautiful and so highly ornamented, 
that he could not find words to describe them, 

I have made these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 


1 This was a gross corruption of the principles of Buddhism, which taught the 
worship of the supreme intelligence only, 
2 Jaggarnath is on or near the site of acelebrated relic temple of the Buddhists, 
9 25 Toises, or 76 metres = 250 fect high. 
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and industry of the time and country, but also the luxury which 
must have obtained in places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to ‘the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan ?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa hian’s companions here quitted him in the suite of a 
pricst of the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau]’, going to Cophtne, 
Ghazni, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar® which he reached in twenty-five days, The king was a 
staunch Buddhist ; there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom, He then moved to 
Ladak [as Klaproth supposed], but this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the [imalaya, and 
having journcyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha, which Klaproth takes to be little Thibet. Mere Iloei King 
and some other of Fa hian’s companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated with amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist 
pricsts, who came in swarms: the ceremonies lasted a month or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his officers, and gentry, 
presented in alms the horses they rode; silks, stuffs, and other 
valuables; but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecclesiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, and no other grain than 
Le Ble ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow- 
ance, the snows commenccd, the king gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a vase in which 
Buddha [Sakya Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousand 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the “ praying wheel" with wondrous 
effect. 

1 Their emblem was the Swastika, or mystic cross UA, which is found initial and 
terminal on the Buddhist inscriptions in the Dekkan, and very gencrally on tho 
Buddhist coins, in the India Tousc. 

2 Lat. 37° 30’, long. 15. 70° 40". 

8 Probably barley or ryc. 

4-Tho wheel plays a great part in Buddhist ceremonial. The priests pasted 
prayers on it, and tarned it round. One turn had all the eflicacy of an oral repeti- 
tion: the faster they turned it, therefore, the faster they were getting to leaven. 
The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of those kings who were supposed 
to have obtained universal dominions; and thisexplains the hitherto unintelligible fact 


of some of the figurcs of Buddha in the eaves of Western India being seated on the 
edge of a wheel, whenee they were called Chakravarti in Sanskrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Thibet ?] 
Passing to the south of them, the plants and fruits become totally 
different, and three plants only are met with common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Iimalayas. 
IIe speaks of the perpetual snow, and of the dangers from the wind, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and falling rocks: having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom of 
Tho li’, conjectured to be the present Dardu, in the gorge of the 
mountains where the Indus passes them. 

The king was a Buddhist, and the clergy were numerous, but 
they belonged to the minor or ethical section. ‘There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, whose foot was three feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddha Maitriya, to take whose likeness an Arhan 
had been permitted to visit the fourth heaven’, Fa hian saw this 
prodigious statue’. 

Ifence Fa hian follows the gorge of the Indus for fifteen days, 
and describes the precipices flanking the river, some of them 8000 
feet high; he mentions the passage of the river across a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in the 
rock, and states very naturally how much the mind was troubled by 
all these risks. 

Having surmounted them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harmless vanity, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchang Khian and Kann yng, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year 122 n.c., and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the Caspian‘, in the year of Christ 
97, had not reached the point or passed the difficultics that he had 
done, but I'a hian was not aware how much further Westward these 
generals had gone than himself. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his company asked him, if it was possible to know when Buddhisin 
first commenced to pass to the Eastward to China, and he replied 
that he was informed by the people of the country who had it tra- 
ditionally, that it was after the erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precepts; that the statue was erected 300 years 


the Wheel, Tn the Ramayana the term is also applied to Rama and some of his 
aneestors. "The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of the transmigration 
of the soul. 

1 The Eastern part of Afghanistan ? 2 "Touchita. 

* Can the figures at Bamian have any relation to Fa hian’s statue ? 

* With the object of destroying the Roman Empire!! Page 3, note. 
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after the death of Buddha, which corresponded to the reign of 
Phing Wang of the family of Tchcou who commenced his reign in 
770 3.c., and died iu 720 n.c.', but this relates to its introduction 
into Tartary, and the borders of China. Ilowever, in 212 n.c., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, and it was only in the year 61 of our era that Buddhism 
was oflicially adopted, although long before known+*. 

Having passed the river, Fa hian sets foot in Affghanistan, to the 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of Ou tchang (Oudyana’,] where the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central India‘, 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour ; there were upwards of five hundred monasteries 
of the ethical section. Strangers were reccived cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three days. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first mention of Brahmans. The 
Chinese author Ma touan lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably about Attock and Peshawer ; and 
there also he Jocates the Brahmans, “Tur rirsT AMONG THE 
TRIBES OF BARBARIANSS.” This very remarkable passage necessa- 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a Trinr only, and not only as a tribe; but as a tribe 
of Barbarians, that is to say, of those who did not make part and 
yarcel of the majority of a nation! not as the hierarchy of a whole 
people, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
but as a foreign community ina state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of, it was 1400, or 1500, or at least 1000 
vears after the appearance of Sakva Muni the third Buddha; up to 
which last period, they had not struggled into importance ; but they 
were now beginning to get that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. In the 


1 This would place the birth of Sakya Muni in about 1027, or 1029 n.c., and his 
death in 950 nc., which is an approximation to Sir Wim. Jones's data. Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes no Iess than eleven authoritics, 
every one of whieh establish the cra of Buddha more than 1000 years n.c., [five of 
them give nc. 1027,] and five other authorities make it above 800 years n.c. 

Σ Remusat, note, p. 11. 

* There is a question whether Washmir is not intended. 

4M. Klaproth thinks the translation should be “The language of Central 
India extends as far as this.” Page 69. 

5 This could not have been weitten in cnmity, for in many Buddhist inscriptions 
kindness and charity to Brahmans is recommended. Page 46, Note. 
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502nd year of Christ’, it appears that an embassy from this very king- 
dom of Ou tchang, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, ‘The Brahmans are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the Strancers: they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculation of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing without consulting their decisions.” 
Here again they are looked upon as not only not forming an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burmah, 
Siam, and Cochin China; namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and philosophic, are separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and who cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, such as astrology, the art of divination, &c. 

Early in the sixth century, a.p., 510, two inhabitants of China 
who were Buddhist priests, Soung yun tse, and LIloei seng, visited 
this kingdom of Ou tchang, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round’; the temples, and towers, were highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was allowed to be punished with 
death®, but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, which would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha (Sakya Muni}, and of the 
rock on which he dried his clothes. At eight days’ march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya 
Muni made a present of his body to a hungry tiger. It was upon 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds, The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoci seng, gave 
money for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the British have free access to Affghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha; around which were arranged sizty gilded statues, The king 


1 Pian i tian, book 63, p. 1—15. Page 47, Note. 

2 Soung yun uses a beautiful poctical iniage, which [had never met with before. 
Speaking of the multitudes and varicd colours ef the butterflics, he says, “they 
looked like fying flowers "᾽ν 

* Vide Asona’s Zedict on the Delhi Pillar. 
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had hn annual meeting of all the ecclesiastics in his kingdom. 
“They gathered like clouds,” and Soung yun and Koei seng, had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners, the 
regular conduct, and the pious austerities of these religious mendi- 
cants. And yct this was in the country where Brahmans resided ; 
and where they were not only free from persecution, but were held 
in respect; for Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
purpose of obtaining charms! from the Brahmans to calm his mind, 
which had become unusually agitated. Soung yun, it will be borne 
in mind, travelled about one hundred years after Fa hian; and in 
these hundred years, the absurd traditions respecting Sakya Muni's 
life and actions would appear to have been infinitely multiplied, 
enlarged, or distorted. The credulity of Fa hian was comparatively 
limited, but Soung yun surpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Soung yun, embassies were sent from this king- 
dom [Oudyana,] to China, in the years of Christ 510, 511, 518 and 
21°. Other Chinese authorities mention the arrival of another em- 
bassy in A.p., 642°. 

In an account of the Western countries under the great dynasty of 
Thang, the country of Ou tchang is stated to have formerly had 
1400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiastics‘, but many of the former 
were in ruins, and the monks became greatly diminished’. There 
were at least ¢en temples inhabited by the heretics : as this probably 
refers to the Brahmans, it shows how very limited their numbers 
must have been, compared with the Buddhist ecclesiastics; but the 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresics, and 
even the ten temples may have belonged to them, and not to tho 
Brahmans, page 53. 

The king Asoka built a tower near the capital, and in the 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excava- 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
suid to have been in wood existed’. 

Quitting Soung yun we revert to I'a hian, who passes through 
the kf&dom of Su ho to, where Buddhism was equally flourishing ; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flesh 


1 Page 50. 2 Page 51. > Page 51. 4 Page 52, 

5 The inhabitants greatly honoured the law of Buddhas they were timid and 
studious, and astrology was their usual occupation, and enchantments were had 
recottrse dos they belonged to the transcendental class of Buddhists. ΤΕ is curious 
thal according to Fa hian, the exact linguage of Central India was used here. 
Page 5%, 

* T again ask,—Can this figure and the excavations refer to Bamian ? 
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while in his previous state of Bodhisattwa, to save a pigeon from 
a hawk [a test of Indra’s the king of the thirty-three Devatas], and 
which is recorded on an inscription many hundred years afterwards, 
in a temple to the Linga, in Bundickund as having occurred to Siva’. 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remusat considers Kandahar, 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjab. It was here that the son of King Asoka’ of 
Magadha reigned. Fa hian found Buddhism flourishing, and there 
was a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. Seven days’ march to the 
east, brings Ia hian to Tchyoutasira (fallen head)’, where Buddha 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his body to an hungry 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, 
rivalled each other in their devotion to Buddhism. There were 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha; M. Remusat thinks 
the country not far from the present Shorawak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion between the name 
of the tope of Manikyala, the Chinese name Chu cha, Chilo, and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikyala, it must have 
been raised after Fa hian’s travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe leou cha, which MM. 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, consider the country of the 
Beloutches. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, with one exception, the most splendid 
stupa or tope in all India, 122 metres, or 400 fect high, which contained 
the begging pot of Buddha. A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist, 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions reported 
by Fa hian, to carry off this pot ; but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and conquered 
Affghanistan in the middle of the second century n.c., and kept 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century a.p*. This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calls a tradition is curious. ‘These Scythians were Buddhists. 


1 Profcssor Wilson considers this fable to have been borrowed from the [indus; 
ut the reverse is more probable. 
2M. Remusat hasa uote, in which the Chinese authorities make Asoka to have 
reigned 116 years after the death of Buddha, in the regency of Noung ho, 833 tee, 
Chronological Tables of Japan and China, Book i, p. 17, and p. 66. 
8 Page 75. 


Affehanistan, Balouchistan, and Western Ladia, [Siudh, Cutch, and Gujarat ?] 
until this period. VPage U4, 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika, whom Professor Wilson 
describes as a Scythian sovereign of Kashmir; but the Tope was 
raised before the invasion of the Scythians', and Hiuan_ thsang 
makes Kanika reign in Gandhara 400 years after the death of Bud- 
dha, which, according to Chinese chronology, would be 550 s.c., and, 
according to the Ceylon chronology, 153 n.c. Ἢ must have beena 
zealous Buddhist if he built the Tope, and the invader equally a 
Buddhist to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
this pot was carried into China by Bodhidharma, who was the last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs born in India,in the fifth century ;* and this 
fact is of importance, as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhists— probably consequent on the persecutions of the followers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this time, although some centuries clapsed before the 
worship has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

In this kingdom one of Fa hian’s companions fell sick, and three 
others returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy-two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia‘, to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Remusat, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jallalabad. Ia hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali terms of long metrical measure. Buddha's 
skull was preserved here with such jealous rigour that the king of 
the country selected the chiefs of eight principal families, under 
whose seals the skull was locked up every night, and opened and 
taken out every morning to be worshipped, they washing their hands 
with scented water before they touched the relic. The king did not 
go to public business until he had performed his daily worship.’ The 
chapel in which was the relic must have been richly adorned, from 
the mention of gilding and precious stones. Ta hian describes the 
cranium as of a whitish-yellow colour, and it had a bump above. 
What a treasure this would be for the phrenologists! Fa hian 


1 292 μια, p. Od. 
Σ᾿ Μ. Remusat has here a chronology from Chinese sources: — 


Birth of Sakya, 0, 24th of Tchao Wang, b.c. 1029. 
Becomes a priest, 19, ASrd do. do. 1010. 
Accomplishes the law, 30, 3rd of Mou Wang, 999. 
Dics, 79, 52nd doe. do., 900. 
Maha Kashypa dics, 124, Sth of Tian Wang, 905. 
Ananda dics, In the reign of T. Wang, 894,—879. 


3 Khan hi Tseu tian, vol. 167, Vin. 5. 

4 This kingdomsent tribute to China, a.m, 628, 2) centuries after Fa hian’s 
time, p. 89; at which period Buddhism was the religion of the inhabitants, and 
there were very few herctics. 


> Page δῦ, 
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mentions numerous ‘ towers of deliverance,” which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high, upon which the king and the 
people, and even neighbouring kings, offered flowers and perfumes 
daily.—Can these have any relation to the figure and the altar on the 
numerous coins from this very country?! 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved; but this had disappeared when Hiouan thsang visited the 
country 227 years afterwards. Atfour miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and worshipped: the staff, like the begging-pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi- 
cant; and it is surmounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
hian says that of Buddha was an ox's head, carved in sandelwood. 
Can this staff have anything to do with the staff or standard and figure 
of the coins? 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kie was the shadow of Buddha, 
which Fa hian saw, but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
were preserved the cuttings of Buddha's hair and nails’. 

M. Remusat has a suspicion that these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action w s Central 
India, and not Affghanistan’. 

Fa hian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun- 
tains [the Solimani range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of his companions perished. His loss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Lo i, to the south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now known, 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi- 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. ‘Ten days’ journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Po-ma [not identified]. 
IIere again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of these kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days’ journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the banks were low, and the country flat 
and level! M. Remusat thinks about Bakkar. Waving passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchha. M. Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pan cha nala], M. Klaproth Sindh, and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events, Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. The 
inhabitants were extremely affected to sce travellers from the extre- 

Ὁ Page 86. ® Page 94. 

8 Vide the Ion. HW. Turnoun's Introduction to the Mahawanso, 
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mity of the earth arriving to do honour to Buddha, and they offered 
them every solace in their power’. 

Thence travelling to the S.E., αὐ least 360 miles [so he says], he 
arrives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having passed in his route a great number of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
they were heretics, or who or what they were; but had they been 
Buddhists he no doubt would have mentioned it; and, considering 
that he passed the localities, not far from where Alexander found a 
town of the Brahmans amongst the Malloi, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between Bakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited by a Brahmanical people, or at least by the Rajputs; and 
this is the more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
language of Fa hian which follows:—“ Ai Mutra, on both banks of 
the river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics ; and the law of Buddha 
recommences to be held in honour,’ where it had flourished wuninicr- 
ruptedly from the time of Buddha; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Chinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
modern Ceylon Buddhists. From the time of leaving the pxserts 
{no doubt those of Jaysulmer and Bikaneer] and the river [Jumna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserts 
and the Jumna, ALL THE KINGS OF TIIE DIFFERENT KINGDOMS IN 
INDIA ARE FIRMLY ATTACHED TO THE LAW OF BuppHa’, and when 
they do honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They, and the princes of their families, and their oflicers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence of an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed’; and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, commenced when Buddha was in the world, and mas 
CONTINUED FROM THAT TIME UNTIL THE PRESENT "ἢ 

M. Remusat very justly calls this a remarkable passage, testifying 
as it does that in these regions Buddhism had continued. uninter- 
ruptedly from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 


? Page 98, 

5. This is most decisive and unequivocal testimony borne personally by Fa hian, 
not only of the Jeligious but of the Political supremacy of Buddhism over all India, 
excepting in the deserts just mentioned. P. 99, et sey. 

4 ‘This appears to have been a royal privilege as far ag the lay public was con- 
eerncd, judging from the figures of prinecs reclining or sitting on bedg on the 
Canouj coins, and in the paintings at the Ajanta caves. 
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Christ; that is to say, more than one thousand years; and that too 
in the very seat in which Puranic fables locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism, Mutra, Benares, Allahabad, Oude, and the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty and good 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India up to the period 
or time of Fa hian, there is Not one! that has any relation to Brahman- 
ism; and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. There 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions being in a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists’. From China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, Fa hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist pcople, with traditions of the cxistence 
of the same state of things for the preceding 1000 years, or accord- 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1400 ycars. And here I might close 
Fa hian's personal narrative, and advert to the religious state in 
which Hiuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century; but there are too many facts, and too many points of per- 
sonal interest, to part with him for a little while. His very next 
passage characterizes the country and the people of Central India, 
including Oude, Bahar, &c. 116 says, after describing the equable 
climate, equally removed from cxtremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost or snow, “ The people live in abundance and happiness, regis- 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
gocs; if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have recourse to the terrors of punishment: the culpable are fined, 
the fine being proportioned to the offence; and in the case of 


1 Professor Wilson thinks some coins of Kadphiscs, n.c. a few years, with a 
Sivalic figure, trident, and bull on them, are of a Hindu type, but the taurine figure 
is common to the Grecian, Celtic, and Buddhist, as well as to the Ilindu systems, 
and is repeatedly to be met with on coins with indisputably Buddhist emblems. 
Vide coins of Ceylon, Amavati, Indo Sassanian and Indo Scythic, and Kadphises’ 
coins even have the monograms or emblems, which tre found iu the Buddhist caves. 
Aud as for the trident and supposed figure of Siva, a Sivalic figure with a trident, 
ison the coin No. 4, plate 25, vol. 3. J. A. 8. B., combined with the Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-tree. 

2 ‘There is asolilary instance of a quasi Sanskrit inscription on copper plates from 
Valabhi, in Gujarat, of the supposed date, A.p. 328; but this is dependent upon not 
mistaking one cra for another, and a Pali translator might have found the puzzling 
text casier than the Sanskrit translator did, 
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relapsed criminals, the most extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut off the right hand.” The inhabitants of the country do not 
put to death any living creature; no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Piyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and other 
columns. But this was no part of original Buddhism, for Buddha 
died of a dysentery from eating pork’; and it was equally no part of 
Brahmanism, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
induced him to turn himself into a roasted hare to feed a famishing 
Brahman; and in the Ramayana*, we read, as I have already pointed 
out, of the choice dinner given to Bharuta and his army by the 
Brahman hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, with appro- 
priate sauces, the whole washed down with potent spirits! 

Fa hian then adds that the people “ neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions’.””. The only people who killed animals, and sold 
meat, and went to the chase, were the Chandalas [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitants of towns and villages, Shells [cypraa moncta] served 
as money. 

From the time of Buddha to the time of Fa hian’s visit, the 
kings, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastics, had furnished them with provisions, had given 
them grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, procur- 
ing for them also farmers and animals for their cultivation. ‘These 
grants were engraved on iron’, and no succeeding king was per- 
mitted to affect their stability. M.Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian and his personal 
testimony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been affected by any supposed rivalry of the 
Brahmans; that is to say, it had flourished uninterruptedly for 14 
centuries’. 

' Vide Mahawansoand Suttapitako, quotcd by tho Hon, Mr. ‘Turnour, J. A. 
8.B., Vol. vii, p.1003. 

2 Book 2, sect. 67, p. 301. 

* The Buddhist decalogue says, not to kill any living being, not to steal, not to 
commit adultery, not to lic, not to drink wine, [not to eat garlic, ὅς, is included in 
the last,] not to scat onesclf on places of honour, not to wear flowers or ribbons, not 
to give oncself up to songs, dances, and comedics, not to wear ornaments of gold or 
silver, and not to eat after midday. Page 104. The practice of the first five 
entitled the individual to be born amunst the gods, Page 147. 

* The only inscription on iron ‘hitherto found is the inscription on the iron 
pillar at Delhi; but it is after a.v. 800, and has no relation to grants of land. 

ὁ M,. Remusat’s era of Buddha’s ministry is uc, 999. Upham, from the Afaha- 
twanso, fixes his hirth 998 u.c., vol. iii, p. δῦ. Quoted in note to Fa hian, p. 284, 
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Fa hian subsequently enters into minute details respecting the 
habits, manners, customs, and advautages of the priesthood, which 
were the same all over the country. When_= strangers arrived 
amongst them, they were received with great honour and kindness. 
They were met on the road, and their clothes and begging-pot carried 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their feet; oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special cntertainment was given to them. 
Fa hian particularly enumerates six towers [monasteries?] in Mutra 
where ecclesiastics put up. They were named after disciples of 
Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter’, Fa hian has a very remarkable 
passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, * At 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
elders, [les anciens,}] the men in oflice, the Brahmans, and others, 
which consisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessary 
for Buddhist priests.’ Ilere the Brahmans can scarcely be viewed 
as religious characters ; for it cannot be supposed, if they were priests, 
that they would be in the habit of making aunual presents to their 
hated rivals: they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and Jaymen, and 
constituents, as I shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 
community ! 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by repeating that in these countrics 
the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Buddha, and M. Remusat very quaintly remarks’, 
“The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries!” 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S.E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in Pili, and mentioned in the Ramayana as Saukasya, 
somewhere about TFarrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope: 
it contained the Jadder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. Ile does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages ; but Hiuan thsang found two temples erected 
to them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha on his return 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under- 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the estimation 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahmanical Pantheon, and 
there is no mention of Siva or Vishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. Asa crowd of gods were in attendance 


Chap. 16, ¥ Page 125, 
VOL. VI. U 
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upon Buddha; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction of their modern celebrity. But 
with regard to Indra and Brahma, and the thirty-one other gods 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beings, but in 
transitu; and it is competent to mortals even to take their names 
and places as they become. vacant in the progress of the universe’. 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
ago as only a ¢ransitory Devaia, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal witha 
Brahmanical tinge, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
and Mahesa as Destroyer, all emanating from an ancient Buddha. 
But this was looked upon‘as heresy by the Chinese Buddhists; for. 
they deem all these gods, when they admit their existence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
of Bodhisattwa or purified intelligence’. The Chinese have, never- 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twenty of these personages. 
M. Remusat does not mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an ANTIQUE character: Brahma 
is put at their head ; Indra follows; but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
three eyes, and being seated on a white bull with a white brush in his 
hand, ranks as low as the eighth in the list; but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred to or 
eulogized, he is called in all the earlier inscriptions by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva. The twelfth of these 
gods isthe general of the Vedas, which word vedas is explained to 
mean a “discourse on science,” Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactly means, 1 do 
not know; but it plainly says that the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple to Buddha was built, a statue of the general was put into it’. 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
whom human beings address themselves if they want progeny. 
The twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions, Although this jumble of Buddhist and Bralhmanical or 
1 Page 128. ? Page 128 aud 138, 


® Pages 138 and 142. Tehing fa nian tchou king, quoted in the San tsang fa 
sou, book 18, page 20, 
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rather Ilindu Devatas is evidently comparatively modern, there is: 
not any mention of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Ilindu god- 
desses, and if they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would most probably have come in for a place of honour. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption in Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii [naats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas- 
sadors sent from the Burman empire in the present century, to Pelcin, 
and published by Colonel Burney’, the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Pekin ! 

M. Remusat ends his list of the Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were very many others whose names were not known .᾽ 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chicf in the time of the 
ancient Buddha’. Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya’s. Arrian, in his [istor. Ind., cap. viii, mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu- 
lous times’. 

All the above gods of the second heaven were, of course, inferior 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahma, 
Indra, &c., had no reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
constituents of the Polythcism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism. It was only in the sixth heaven these fabulous person- 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. In addition 
to the above, the Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heavcn, were infinitely 
below a Bodhisattwa, the next rank below a Buddha*. 

It is time, however, to return to Fa hian, who states that the 
King Asoka, wanting to see how far the ladder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he built a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an ercct statue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stone 


ys. ALS. 3B. vols. 6 and 7. 2 Page 144. 
3. Λπιύντα δὲ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ινδῶν γῆς, ὡς ol ταῦτα κεκοτμέατο, καταςῆται βασιλέα τῆς 
’ s a“ € s Ud 4 δ᾽ δ ’ Μ , 4 
χώρης Σπαιρτέμβαν, τῶν ἑταίρων eva, τὸν βακχωδέςατον" τελευτήσαντος, δὲ Σπαρ- 
τέμβα. τὴν βισιλείην ἐκδέξασθαι βουδύαν τὸν τούτου παῖδα. καὶ τὸν μὲν πεντή- 
Ppa, Τῇ ᾿ ᾽ μ η 
‘ δύ » “ ’ ~ ‘ , e 4 ‘ “ Ν » 
κοντα, καὶ δύο ἔτεα βασιλεῦσαι ᾿Ινδῶν, τὸν πατέρα" τὸν δὲ maida, εἴκοσιν ἔτεα, 
4 Page 146, 
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volumn forty-five feet high, with a lion on the top of it's Certain 
heretics disputed the possession of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a lusty roar, the heretics were discomfited, 
and the dispute was settled. M. Remusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some Buddhists and some Brahmanical’. 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, books, and habitudes, prevailed IN THE 
West’; and it may be supposed, therefore, our or INDIA, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of which lived 800 years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to have been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may be supposed to have reformed, in case 
he came as a reformer, and not as an inventor. Then come the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Then 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Narayana created the 
four families, Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from his arms, 
Vaisyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. ‘Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which Brahma ‘sprung, and 
created the world‘, Then come the Timeists ; also those who believe 
space to be the origin of things, then the Conformists ; next follow 
the believers in all things originating in Aither. The tenth sect 
believed in the supreme ellicacy of morality; and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from the 
Chinese work, ‘‘San tsang ff sou.” Δ]. Remusat does not give 
the date of the work, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Puranic fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to separate the followers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followers of both these 
latter from the Vibhuti: its location of all the Hindu sectaries or 
heretics in the JVest is important. Its details are probably founded 
on the information taken to China, by Chinese pilgrims returning 
from India; or by the immigrating Buddhists in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva’s. 


δ Very many such columns have recently been found in India, some of them 
wihh Asoka’s edicts engraved on them. 


® See page 149, for a list of the heretical sects. 
® Page 152, et seq. * San tsang fi sou, book 47, page 26. 
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Another Chinese variation of the above details in the same 
work, reduces the heretical sects to nine. It contains an explanation 
of the three forms of Iswara, [Siva,] scen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, which I have never met with before. It 
says, “The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has threc bodies ; 
that of the “ law,’ which means that his substance is eternal, uni- 
versally diffused, and extending as far as space, and having the 
power to create all things ; that which ‘ disposes,” because he is 
above all forms; and that of “ transformations,” because he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form.” I 
cannot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Aghanista ; 
that he is the Jord of 3000 worlds; that his followers rub them- 
sclves with ashes, and the Brahmans in general consider him to be 
the cause of all things. 

In a further enumeration of nine points in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, &c., it says 
“ the heretics, partisans of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Brahma, who produced 
all things, and to whom are made offerings of flowers and plants, 
and victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, &c. δ. Tlere we learn 
from Buddhist authority that it was part of the Hindu ritual to 
offer flesh in sacrifice; and this is in strict accordance with the 
details in the Ramayana, which state that flesh was thrown about 
on the funeral pile of Rama's father’. 

Those who go entirely naked, and whom we may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met with by Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identification with the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of rcligionists 
without calling them herctics, and Arrian in his appIANOY INAIKH?, 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacrifices, 
without calling them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as ANY of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance with the practice of the Buddhists’. 
Jhose who place themselycs in dependence on women, believe 
that Maha Iswara created a woman who produced gods and men, 
&e., &c.: others make salvation to consist in penance ; some in the 

1 Book 2, sect. GI, page 206, 
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control of the passions ; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretical are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidst the numerous details given, showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
‘sectarist opinions ; no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the Linga {Phallus}, which for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrated and so widely diffused in India. From 
Fa hian’s utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly be 
inferred that it did not exist while he was in India; nor does 
Iliuan thsang, in the seventh century, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism, and the progress of the Saiva’s afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to thisemblem are no doubt the 
Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har- 
bour οἵ Bombay; but they are probably subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older than the ninth century. ‘They 
are destitute , of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known ina Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
Hursha in Shekavata, and is dated a.p. 961; and another com- 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by alady. An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built a.p. 657, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact. 

The San tsang (ἃ sou then enumerates six kinds of mortification 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
diving in burial-grounds and funercal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence ; and finally, eating grass and drinking 
water like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the herctics, but 
it will be sufficient to notice one of them; “ Whether the law of 
Buddha or the Vedas is the best; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics?” 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not asa religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang fA sou is the following: “ About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, a.p. 257, the master of the law, Sang tchao, says, the here- 
tics multiplied : violent sects sprung up; evil doctrines oppressed 
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truth, and shook sound reason. It was then that Deva Bodhi- 
suttwa, disciple of Naga Krochouna, wrote his book, entitled the 
ITundred Discourses to defend truth, and stop the progress of error.” 

These minute facts in a Chinese book’, bearing upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curious than important. 
M. Remusat docs not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodhisattwa, it must be after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably, were the inci- 
pient movements of the Saiva's and Vaishnava’s, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism. 

M. Remusat says that in the San tsang fh sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire-worshippers of Persia 
for India] ; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the coins 
found in Affghanistan is simply the Buddhist family-altar noticed 
by Fa hian. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Farrakhabad] where the three Buddha's predecessors of Sakya 
Muni met, namely, Kakusando, Konagammo, and Kassapo, which 
tower he saw; and there were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in cxistence in Fa hian’s time. Ta hian 
makes us acquainted with asad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection of 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga]. The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where. Fa hian’s next movement of twenty-eight miles to the 5.10, 
brought him to Kanouvj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were two monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hian saw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numcrous Budd- 
hist coins and other Buddhist relics discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town, The Chinese have 
literally translated the name of Kanya Kubja [hump-backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 

“which the Buddhists connect alegend. The Ramayana has a similar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the 5.W., found 
himself in the great kingdom of Lucknow, or Oude according to 


’ San tsang fa sou, which means, M. Remusat says, "Che numbers of the λιν 
of the three treatises [psychological, religious, and mythological, ] and which may 
be expressed in Sanskrit by ‘Tri pitaka, dharma Sankhya.” Page 110, 
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Klaproth, but Professor Wilson inclines to Cawnpoor. In_ this 
chapter [19th], is the first indication or mention of Bralimanical 
hostility—Fa hian says, “ On passing out of the town of Cha 
tche, by the southern gate, is found, to the east of the road, 
the place where Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and has never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
heretics, animated by envy and jealousy, cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a distance, but it always reappeared in its former place.” 
It was evidently not suffering from Bralmanical envy when Fa hian 
saw it. 

Fa hian says there were four stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha’, and which still existed. Forty 
miles to the South brought Fa hian to Che wei, or Sravasti 
according to Wilson, in Kosala, or Oude, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, who would have destroyed the towers, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation. 
This is the country of Rama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
yet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were 
so still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
made to Rama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen- 
taries; had the Ramayana been then written, it would most pro- 
bably not only have been known to the Buddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies?, implying an acquaintance 
with Hindu works; but very likely it would have bcen noticed 
‘by them. M. Remusat has a note and query, whether Rama's 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India”? 

The king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya’s ministry was his 
own cousin Prasenajit*, called by Fa hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister SoudAth who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or towers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known equally by the Chinese as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jéto, or Sanskrit name Djct4, Dejetivana. The other seven were, 

1 Page 170. 
2 I have previously noticed that the mention of China in the Ramayana, as well 


agin the Institutes of Menu, would place the date of their composition after the 
second century bc, 


* Page 177. 

¢ ‘This personage is mentioned in the solar line of Ayodhya of the Puranas, and 
Sir William Jones places the fourth sucecssor frum him, Vrihadsana, 1300 nes 
Prascnajit, therefore, by this calculation, ought to be about 1400 uc, 6} 
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one at Kapila, one on the banks of the river Ni lian in Magadha, one 
at Benarcs, in the deer-park, one at Kanouj, one at Rajagtha, one 
at the “handsome city,” and finally one at Kouchiné. All these 
Stoupas recorded some great event in the life of Sakya’. 

Fa hian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of the town. It had two pillars, the pillar on the 
left hand, had the representation of atwheel on it, and that on the right, 
an ov. These noticcs are of considerable importance, as they explain 
the reason of the appearance of the wheel and bull upon the nume- 
rous Buddhist coins from Affghanistan, Canouj, Ougein, and Gujarat”. 
M. Remusat's note says, that the whcel is a familiar emblem of the 
Buddhists, emblematical of the successive passages of the soul in the 
circle of existences; also of universal dominion [Chakravarti], and 
it was cllicacious in praying when TURNED ROUND WITUL PRAYERS 
STUCK Uron IT! The gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoirs 
of pure water about the temple, are described by Fa hian as 
delightful. 

Sakya’s cousin, King Prasena’, was the first to make a statue of him 
in sandal-wood, which was the model of all the subsequent statues 
of Buddha. Hence he must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in the great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried off the 
lighted wick of onc of the lamps, the temple was set on fire, and it 
was burnt down. The statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
The rats have not forgotten their ancestral habits, for within my 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned the 
destruction of several houses in ovr cantonments in India. Fa hian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all-countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests said they had 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Ia hian goes on to say “Hence, to the castward of the road 
there is a chapel of the gods of the herctics sixty feet high, immedi- 
ately opposite to one in honour of Buddha. Formerly, the Brahmans 
disputing the honours given to Buddha, the shadow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the chapel of the 


1 Lage 180. 

2 The appearance of a bull upon the coins in the first instance had led toa 
belicf of their having some relation to the worship of Sivas but the various emblems 
and monograms upou the same coins showed that they coukl not have a Hindu 
origins and this mention by Fa lian, of a bull carved upon a Tuddhist temple, 
shows the compatibility of the association of this animal with Buddhism, 

* There is a Prasenajit in the Vesala line of the Solar race inthe Useful Tables s 
but he is the fifth before Sumetra, whom Sir Williams Jones places 2100 ycars 5.009 
and Colonel Todd 57 ycars νος, The chroniclers are evidently at fault! 
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heretics; but with the rising sun, the shade of the chapel of the 
heretics, would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but fell to the 
North. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fa hian’s is in attestation ‘of the Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century’, M. Remusat has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end I shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hian states that there were formerly round the great temple, 
NINETY-EIGUT MONASTERIES all provided with proper cells. He 
adds there are now ninety-six sorts of sectaries; each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not differ much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. M. Remusat says this mention of the vencration of the 
Buddhas, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it does 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.I. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddha [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sicou li, the son of Prasenajit’ of Kosala, from 
attacking the tribe of Sakya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family and 
tribe. A tower was on the spot. ΔΊ. Klaproth has no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, 
and that it is the present Fyzabad, or Oude, and the ancient Ayod- 
hya®, Ile considers that it was tributary to Magadha, whence the 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya;—but a 
Chinese map places Kapila to the N. of Benares and the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, Kosala and Kausambi. It was, therefore, on the banks of 
Rohini or Rohein ; Professor Wilson places it N. of Gorakhpur, near 
where the branches of the Rapti issue from the hills, but all these 
authorities have a close approximation in their locations of Kapila. 

This chapter ts finished by Fa hian’s stating that at about seven- 
teen miles {0 the W, of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya’s prede.. 
cessor, the Buddha Kassapo, and the tower there contained the relics of 
his entire body! Hence, forty-eight milesto the 5.10, carried Fa 
hian to the birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Buddha Kakusando 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal hills, above 


1 Page 175, 

* The J'uranas mention Tacshaka as (he sueecssur of Prascnajit.— Vide Useful 
Tables. 
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‘Gorakhpur. These facts afford further proofs that the belief in the 
succession of Buddhas, was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Remusat’s invaluable 
labours: death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator's office, like his predecessor, alas! to be cut off in the 
midst of his splendid career; and it remained for M. Landresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most honourable 
ἴο them and to himself, 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, the birth-place of 
Sakya himself, and the scene of many events of his life. Va hian 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few houses of the lower classes. Never- 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom remained ; 
for the Chinese annals mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, A.p 128, after Fa hian was in the country, and also in 
A.D. 466. The palace of the King, Sakya's father, Suddhodana, 
was here; here also were the gates out of which he issued on excur- 
sions by the command of his father, to divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which Ε have previously noticed. 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life of 
Sakya; and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 


Sanskrit aura tapasvi or ascctic] who came from his svlitudes to 


see the infant Sakya. ‘The Chinese identify him with the Tao szu of 
China who existed there before the introduction of Buddhism; and 
they were called by the Chinese “doctors of reason.” It does not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr. Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected with Brahmanism or ILinduism, but rather that they ap- 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries; their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they had made con- 
siderable progress towards the dignity of ‘ Arman.” The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which dates range between u.c. 1018 to the date of Sakya's becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 998 n.c. 

Ta hian’s mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaproth’s, with quoations from the 26th volume of the 
Tibetan Kéeth ghyour, by M. Csoma de Kris, and from the Pali 
Mahawanso, by M. Burnoul, making the lineage of the Sakyas' abso- 
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lutely identical with that of Rama, descended from Ikswaku of the 
solar line, and founder! of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude, which 
Ikshwaku, n.c. 3500, came from Potala, which means the port (the 
modern Tatta], at the mouths of the Indus. He obtained the hand 
of a princess on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion of former children. She had a child; the 
former children, (four brothers,) Rama and Lakshmana like, were 
banished; they emigrated to Kapila, and became the race of Sakyas. 
This is the identical story of Rama and his salacious father, and 
though from a ‘Tibetan source, it is confirmed by the Ion. Mr. 
Turnour in his translation of the Mahawanso, Introduction, p. 35, 
and by M. Burnovuf, from this same source. Tlowever this may be, 
it is certain Sakya’s family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe; exist they did, nevertheless!! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions the spot in the garden 
where Sakya was born on his mother stepping out of the bath. Ta 
hian simply says that-two kings of the Dragons (the Coluber Nag is 
to be understood by these], washed the infant: but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Τὰ hian’s time, say that Indra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
birth, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards escorted it and its mother to the king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and Vishnu, who had they been known 
to the Buddhists, would, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
Brahma, have been made to do homage to the wonderful infant’. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few in number and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it was necessary to 
take precautions against white elephants’ and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Taraf jungle had begun to overwhelm the habita- 
tions of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
altestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

I[ence twenty miles to the cast took Ta hian to the kingdom of 
Lan mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to the 
very base of the Nepal hills, to the N, or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
king of the country, having obtained a relic of Buddha, had built a 
tower over it; adjoining was a tank. Fa hian says the place was 
solitary and sterile, and not Jong since there were not any persons 
tu altend to watering and sweeping the temple; but elephants of 
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themselves performed the office of watering the ground, sweeping the 
Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it. There were 
some Tao sse [doctors of reason] from various countries who had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees; but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they were so much touched by their pious labours that they 
became orthodox Buddhists, and they laboured to convert the king 
and induce him to erect an establishment for the ecclesiastics; and 
in effect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclesiastics serving the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tao sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao 556 going to vencrate 
the relics of Buddha. that at /east they must have been Buddhist 
sectaries. M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibetan they are called 
“ sectaries of the mystic cross, called in Sanskrit Swastica π᾿ and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion of Tibet until the intro- 
duction of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth century ; he points out 
the fact that the Tao sse “ Ai,” on the birth of Sakya, went to Ka- 
pila to draw his horoscope; and calls attention to the frequent 
mention by Fa hian of their existence in central Asia and India, 
and adds, “It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west and south-west of China.” In the extracts from the 
life of Buddha, in the Chini tian, cited p. 282, two Tao szu 
are spoken of as greeting Suakya when he was prince, aud about 
assuming the religious habit. ‘They are described as having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, and completed the four contempla- 
tions; and as these acquisitions are steps towards the dignity and 
holiness of Arhan, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya bluntly tells them, although they knew so 
much, they had yet to Icarn the supreme reason’. The facts 
mentioned by Γὰ hian and the opinions of ΔΊ. Klaproth are of cou- 
siderable importance, as they give usa glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya’s appearance; not unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

Fa hian mentions that Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Lan mo, in addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Chinese-Japanese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their crection 
was 833 n.c. ‘Twelve miles to the east of the town of Lan mo, 
Fa hian found the spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his father’s city, when he abandoned his home and 
took the religious habit. Llere a tower had been erected. 


} Page 230. 
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Fa hian’s next journey of twelve miles to the cast carries him to 
the tower raised over the spot where Sakya's body was burnt; there 
was here also a monastery. Hiuan thsang says the tower was thirty 
Chinese toises high, and that it was situated ina forest of Indian fig- 
trees [Ficus Indica], and that in the monastery of this tower were 
the thrones of the four preceding Buddhas'!! Forty miles east from 
this tower, Fa hian found the city of Kusinara [city of the 
Kousa grass], evidently near to the present Bettiah. Between two 
treest N. of the town on the banks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
breathed his last at the age of 80. Hiuan thsang gives a particular 
description of the trees of this forest; and mentions the sculptures 
representing the death of Buddha. In the neighbourhood there 
Were numerous towers, columns, or other memorials of Buddha, and 
Fa hian and Iiuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha's death. A column exists at the present day, 
very probably that seen by the Chinese travellers, of which a drawing 
and copy of the inscription is given in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely 
of Bengal, for October, 183-1. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in Nepal. The inscription in the old Pali [or primitive 
Deva Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingenuity and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Prinsep, 
and is found to be an edict of As-o-ko, the Buddhist monarch of 
all India, n.c. 325 to u.c. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the observance of Buddhism; so that the Chinese 
pilgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the inscription. The same inscription is engraved on the columns 
of Dehli, Allahabad and Mattiah, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr. Liston, in June 1337, discovered in Perganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a colossal alto-rclievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com- 
partments in which were represented various actions of his life; and 
in the neighbourhood were several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already been given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha's death, that the accounts differ; some fixing it 
at 1500, others at 1300, 1200, 900 and 1000 years before 115 TIME. 
Now as he wrote Ap. 640; these dates place the death of Buddha at 
860, 660, 560, and as lateas 360 n.c. 

Over the spot where the eight kings shared the relics of Buddha 


* Page 290, ® Sal, Shorea robusta, 
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after the body was burnt, ἃ tower was erected; all the towers, and 
several monasteries, still existed, and were seen by Fa hian, but the 
population of the city was small, chiefly consisting of the ecclesiastics 
and the familics of the lower classes. The Ni pan king, a Chinese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relics of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry- 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a BrauMmAn they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1. The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The laymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3. The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of ὅΖα kia na pho. Do. do. 

4. All the Kshatryas of the kingdom. of Ale tche, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

5. All the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

6. All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi che li. Do. do. 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lo kia lo. Do. do. 

8. The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 

If the word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 
not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a tower over them! But if the Brahmans be looked 
upon as a tribe, and secular persons, as is asserted by the Buddhists, 
we can understand that there might be Buddhist Brahmans, as well 
as Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras,—as there are Brahman 
Jains to this day. 

Bighty miles to the 5.1. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha's life; and here again the unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. We speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya’s family, with an inscription on it; also a tope com-. 
memorating the reEruBLIcAN inhabitants of Vaisaéli, (Allahabad, ] 
called the Lichchiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana]. Professor Wilson points out, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra'. The inscription is not visible; 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists; and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hian. 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1835, 
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The remains of a tower or tope are close by, and an image of 
Buddha with the celebrated moral stanza :-— 

“Yeo dharma hetu prablava.” &c. &c. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the east, fa hian enters the city of 
Vaisili'. The garden given by a Vhais of the town to Buddha was 
still in existence, also several towers; some of them raised to com- 
memorate foolish legends. Hiuan thsang visited Vaisali 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda- 
tions had then a circuit of 20 to 23 miles, and the palace or innner 
fort had a circuit of 14 to 13 miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries; and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
them. ‘The faith of the people was a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people happy and con- 
tented. ‘The republic had a circuit of about 1600 or 1700 miles. 
Tiuan thsang does not make any mention of feuds between the Bud- 
dhists or the heretics or of any violence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva’s had not yet attained to 
power, even if their doctrines had spread; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in A.p. 638 ! 

Fa hian says that it was at Vaisali? that a begging priest, 100 
years after the death of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to writing : 
these were examined by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] ; 
and people afterwards, to commemorate the event, built a tower on 
the spot which Fa hian saw. A Mongol history, according to Kla- 
proth”, refers this collection and reduction to the time of Bimbisaru‘, 
king of Magadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertheless, 
in the 110th5 year after Buddha, n.c. 433, when king Asoka reigned, 

P'The Modern Allahabad, 

* Vaisali, the present Allahabad, the seat of so many Buddhist traditions and 
events during 900 to 1000 years, is fabled by the Brahmanists to have been 
founded by Visala, of the race of Ikshwaku and Alambusha. Rama and Lakshmana 
visited it. In 157 n.c., the great monastery called the Mahawanno wiharo at 
Allahabad, and the city and neighbourhood, sent 18,000 Buddhist pricsts under 
Baddharakkito, a chicf priest, to take part in laying the foundation-stune of the 
great ‘Thupo, or temple in Ceylon. Afahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. 

* Page 248, * B.C. Gus. 

5 There must be a mistake here, as Asoka did not reign in the HOth year 
after the death of Buddha, but in the 224th year. ‘The Mongol date of the con- 
vocation differs only ten years from the date assigned in the Pali annals of Ceylon; 
but Fa hian, with his accustomed accuracy, confirms the exact date of the second 
convocation, a3 recorded in the Alahawanso. 
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700 Arhans assembled in Vaisali, and settled the doctrine. But in 
consequence of some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in the 
convent of Djalamdhara, when Kanika was king of Gatchou or 
Gatchi, 500 Bodhisattwas, 500 Arhans, and 500 Panditas assembled 
at the above convent in Kachmir, and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the first convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Ananda,—the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahawanso of Ceylon mentions three convo- 
cations', and if ts curious to find this accordance from the extremities of 
Asia, and from the books of such widely-separated nations as the Mongols, 
the Ceylonese, the Chiuuse, the Burmese, and the Siamese. The Chinese 
work, the Fou fa thsang yaan King, contains the following remark- 
able notice respecting Ananda: “ After the death of Buddha, he 
collected 500 pious men in the Cavern of Pi pho lo (the tree of 
Photi], and jointly with them collected the Vinayas*.” Of Kassapo, 
another of Buddha's disciples, the sume work says, ‘he collected 
a great assembly in the Cavern of Pi pho lo, and in other places, 
and arranged the Abidharmas’.” From these passages, it would 
appear that cavern-excavations must have been contemporary with 
or even prior to Buddha [Sakya]: for itis not to be supposed a 
cavern capable of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha's death and the first convocation under 
Ananda, in the very year of Buddha's death. A natural cavern is 
out of the question; for we sce too many hundreds, not to say 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiquity, not to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religious system, 

Sixteen miles from Vaisali [near the present Sinhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers. ‘Three 
of them are immediately identifiable,—the Gandak, the Ganges, and 
the Sone; the other two may have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far off to make up the number. 
Here Ananda ascended the funeral pile’ on an island on the river, and his 
relics, like those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the king 


1 The first being held at Rajagaha, πιο. 5135 the second at Wesali [ Vaisali or 
Allahabad] nic. 443; and the third took place b,c, 309, at Patna [Pataliputto] 
when Asoko was emperor.—Turnour’s Afahawanso, 

2 Portions of Buddhist Scripture. 

3 Τριὰς 

4 We have here an instance of accordance in the customs of the Buddhists 
and the Gymnosophists, tn the case of Calanus, the Gymuosophist, who accompanicd 
Alexander from Taxila to Persia, who when the infirmities of ago came upon him, 
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of Vaisali [he must have been elected, as it was a republic], and 
the king of Magadha shared them, and had towers built over them. 
This was an early corruption of Buddhism, for the disciple’s memory 
was made to be honoured in the same manner as the master's. 

Fa hian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna’ [Patalipura, or Pupphapura, or Palibo- 
thra, of the Greeks, but not exactly on the site of the modern 
town.) This was the capital of the celebrated king of all India, 
As-o-ko, or Piyadasi, son of Bindusaro, whose edicts are now found 
engraved on rocks from Cuttack to Girnar in Gujarat, and on the 
Delhi and other columns ; and who was not only the great patron 
of Buddhism, but also apparently, in his zeal, an innovator on_ its 
doctrines ; for he interdicted the taking away of animal life, which 
could not have been part of Buddha's doctrines, as he died of indi- 
gestion from eating pork! Fa hian found the magnificent palace 
of Asoko still standing, built of stone, the windows of which were 
ornamented with such admirable sculptures and engravings as far 
exceeded the ability of the then age to produce’*. 

Fa hian, after speaking of the Buddhist orthodoxy and piety of 
Asoko’s son, Mahindo, [Pali,] (Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent his time in contemplation in the mountain called the Peak of the 
Vulture, in Central Bahar, (where, in chapter 29, we learn were 


burnt hiinself, Ananda like, on the funeral pile [πυρα], after the manner of his country, 
[ἀλλὰ ἐπὶ κλίνης yap κομισθῆναι φερύμενον, ἐςεφανωμένον τε τῷ ᾿Ινδῶν νόμῳ, 
καὶ ἄδοντα τῇ Ινδῶν γλώσσῃ. Lib. VII. Cap. iii.] before the whole Greck army. 

In Magadha or Bahir, This kingdom sent an embassy to the emperor of 
China, ‘Tai tsoung, a.p. 647, Between a.p, 650 and 683, the emperor Kao tsoung 
sent an ambassador to Patna, who raiscd a monument with an inseription upon it 
in the temple of Mo ho phon thi. Subsequently, the emperor Te tsoung between 
A.D. 7009 to 804, had an inscription made upon a bell which he presented to the 
temple of Na lan tho at Patna. This is the last mention of Berar met with in 
Chinese historians, —Iaproth, page 250, ‘These facts prove that Buddhism wag 
not extinct at Patnain the ninth century. ‘The inscription in the temple may yet 
be found in the ruins of old Patna. The origin of the name in Sanskrit is Patali- 


putra ualetaud: in Pali, Pupphapura, or Piitaliputto, Child of the tree [ Big- 
NI 


nonia suaveolens], derived from a Buddhist legend. In a.p. 640, Hiuan thsang 
found it in ruins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit was then nearly twenty- 
three miles; but even Old Patna, although the capital of the Buddhist emperors, was 
comparatively recent in relation to the origin of Buddhism ; the seat of government 
having been removed to it from Rajagdhd [Sanskrit Rajagrihaj, pape 257. In 
157 u.c., the priest Mattinno took with him to Ceylon 60,000 Buddhist priests from 
the fraternity of 100,000, in connexion with Asoko’s great monastery at Patna, to 
assist in laying the foundations of the great Thupo, or temple, or ehrine, in Ceylon 
built by King Dutthagamini.—AMahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. 
* Pago 252, 
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many hundred caverns or cells for the ecclesiastics, ] has the followin 
remarkable words. ‘ At that time [As-o-ko’s reign’) there was a 
Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical*® section of the 
[Buddhist] priesthood living in Patna [Pataliputto], of unbounded 
knowledge, prudence, and ability; whose conduct was so pure that 
the king paid him all possible honour, and for fifty years the whole 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost confidence. 
He so advanced and diffused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy 
could not prevail against it.” In the acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a “ Brahman Buddhist 
priest’’ seems an incongruous term; but I believe I shall have the 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian afford an additional 
proof that the term Brahman was a civil and not a religious distinc- 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa hian found many monasteries in Patna, inhabited by six or 
seven hundred ecclesiastics of the Ethical section ; but the religious of 
the highest virtue belonged to the transcendental class. There were 
also colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, where Buddhist 
priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, who 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy; and here again 
follows ἃ curious passage, Fa hian saying the ‘ Masters or instruc- 
tors of the children of the Brahmans were called Mandjousri,” from a 
Buddhist personage of that name at the head even of the Bodhisattwas, 
who are nex€ to the Buddhas. ΔΙ. Klaproth says, from Chinese autho- 
rity, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most learned of 
the Brahmans; but it could not have been applied to them atall, had 
they been heretical Brahman priests! Fa hian adds; ‘those of the 
begging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monasteries are all from Ceatral 
India®,”’ which M. Klaproth designates as comprising the modern 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Bahar, extending 
however, tothe West, to the Vindhya mountains, 

Fa hian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if it were under one king in his 
time. The cities and tewns were large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpets, and white fol; 
upon which were painted the figures of the “celestial divini- 


Ponec, 326 to 210, rec. * Maha Yana, 


" Woy, Madhyadcsa, 
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{ἰ65.. Thewhole was ornamented with gold, and silver, andembroidery, 
and coLouRED GuLass! Above all was a roof or canopy of embroidered 
stuff; and at the four corners were contrived little chapels, in each 
of which was a seated figure of Buddha, with erect figures of Bod- 
hisattwas by the side of each. There were probably twenty of these 
cars; and all the world was in the streets; there were theatrical 
representations, feats of the athlete, concerts of music, and at night 
illuminations; hospitals were opened for the sick, cripples, and 
orphans; and everything was done to solace and relieve them by the 
representatives of the different chiefs of the kingdom residing in the 
city. People flocked from the provinces; the Brahmes, [whether 
this means the Brahmans or not I do not know] visited Buddha, 
and the Buddhists arrived and located themselves according to their 
order®, This celebration, procession, pyramidal car, and accompani- 
ments, recalls Jagannath's procession, whose temple exists in a 
country not only once eminently Buddhist, but apparently on or 
near the very site of the chaitya, which held the tooth-relic of 
Buddha before its transfer to Ceylon, where if now rests under English 
lock and key! The temple of Jagannath also was not built until 
after the decline of Buddhism, and the Ilindu procession looks as if 
it had its type in that of Buddha. 
, Fa hian says, the great tower or tope built by As-o-ko stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha's 
foot. South of the town was a stone column with an inscription 
upon it to this effect: “The King As-o-ko having thrice made a 
present of all India to the priests of Buddha, thrice bought it back 
from them at the price of all his treasures." Iliuan thsar g¢ two 
centuries afterwards, saw the print of the foot and the colur a, but 
describes the inscription on the latter as almost effaced’, At 4 or 
500 paces to the north of the tower, according to Fa hian, King 
As-o-ko built the town of Ni li, in the centre of which was erected a 
column surmounted by a lion‘, and an inscription was placed on the 
column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, and 
the year, the month, and the day of the foundation, Tliuan thsang 
speaks as if Ni Ji were a palace. 

The above columns may yet be found buried in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 


1 These divinities, according to the Buddhist ideas, would be Indra, Brahma, 
the Regents of the Sky, &c. Ke. ; but all inferior in dignity even to the Arhana. 

? The anniversary is kept to this day in Buddhist countrics, 

> Page 261. 

4 ‘Two similar columns at Mattiah and Bakra have been described in the 
J. A. 5. B.; but the column near to Patna would be invaluable were it found, ae 
it would fix the dats of As-o-ko's reign without question. 
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moved thirty-six miles to the S.E., to the mountain Indrasilaguha', 
where was a great but dow cavern or excavation, according to Hiuan 
thsang, with tracings on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern no doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although undescribed. 

Four miles to the S. W. Ia hian found a tower built where Sari- 
patto’, a famous disciple of Buddha, diced. Four miles further to 
the West was the new Rijagaha’, built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, which As-o-ko abandoned, and founded old 
Patna, There were two monasteries and a magnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south, at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which led to the five mountains, which 
formed, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Rajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko’s ancestor Bimbisaro‘*, the father of Ajata Sattu. 
From West to East it had an extent of about two miles, and from 
North to South from three to four miles: there were some Budd- 
hist remains, but the place was entirely desolate and uninhabited 5 ; 
and the site of the city, even, is pretty generally unknown to Euro- 
peans, although Dr. Buchanan mentions it in his Statistics of Bahar. 

It would appear that the peak of the vulture was on one of the 
five mountains surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five miles S.E. up the valley. On the moun- 
tain was the throne of the four Buddhas, afording further proof of 
the belief in three Buddhas previous to Sakya. In the same hill 
was the cavern of Sakva, and several hundred cells for the Arhans. 
These should be looked for and described. -I’a hian hired two Bud- 
dhist mendicants as guides to conduct him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and tuking perfumes, flowers, and lamps, he made his offerings; 
but the memory of Buddha's association with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 


} seg TUE the cavern of Tndra’s rocks, 
Ν | 

2 Saripatto is mentioned in the Aahatwanso. 

3 CTISPTE in Sanskrit. Rajagaha in Pali. 

4 The Vimbasara of tho Puranas.—Prof. Wilson. Bimbisaro is in the Buedhist 
chronology; but not in Prinscp’s Dynasty of the Magadha Kings, derived from the 
Puranas, 

5. Yet this desolated site, which Fa hian required guides to explore, about 569 
years before his visit, wes teeming with population; and the profound Buddhist 
teacher, Endacatte, led 8000 Buddhist pricsts from Rajagaha to Ceylon, to take 
pirt in faving the foundations of the great Thupo or temple αὐ Anuradhapura,— 
AMahawansa, chap. 29, p. 171. The magnificence of this temple had not declined 
when Fa hian was in Ceylon, 
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he passed a Buddhist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was still 
in existence at Hiuan thsang’s visit. Τὰ hian mentions also the 
spot where the sacred books were collected by Ananda and the 500 
Arhans, after the death of Sakya, and he notices many excavations 
for meditation in the mountains. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya’, a place peculiarly sacred to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergoue sufferings for six years, and 
partly on other accounts; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahmanists although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fulgoriver. Professor Wilson attributes the absence of mention 
of the Hindu Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya was not then 
in existence, for Fa hian has elsewhere no concealments respecting 
the temples of the heretics. Fa hian found the city of Gaya deserted: 
and Hiuan thsang says he found only about a thousand families of 
Brahmans who were descended from the saints [Buddhist]*. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin; whereas had the name then indicated a religious distinction, 
they must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
heen Buddhists. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, aud Klaproth 
also gives it®; recording that the Buddhist temple originally built, 1.c. 
325, by King Asoko, who is called Raler of the World, and which 
had three times fallen into decay and been restored, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year a.p. 1305; and in 1306 it was consecrated, 
and ¢he famous irce called kalpa vriksha was worshipped. Many other 
inscriptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian’s and ITinau 
thsang’s accuracy. According to Fa hian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sa- 
kya's life, At one place he suw the very tree under which Buddha 
had sat eating rice that was given to him by two girls sent by Indra 
when he was almost exhausted, and under which tree he had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his own country he very earnestly says, that in Central India, the cli- 
mute is so temperate, that some trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fa hian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficus 
Indica, or Benealensis, Which lets down roots from its branches; and 
may besaid never todie; foriteocs on renewing itself and there is no 


ΠΩ. Properly Buddha Gaya, 2 Page 277. * Pago 278. 
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physical impediment to the tree under which Buddha sat, and which 
was seen by Fa hian, being seen at the present moment! The Wur 
is not found I believe in China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha's sufferings gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanation in Buddha's own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sufferings. Buddha commences by saying, “There was 
formerly in the territory of Benares the son of a Brahman, named 
IJo man, and the son of a potter named Ilou hi; these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other.” It is not 
necessary to pursue the story; but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence that the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character which they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Buddha describes between a Brahman’s son 
and a Potter's son could not have existed. Ifsuch words were never 
spoken by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian 
or Chinese author of the narration entertained of the equality of 
Brahmans and Potters in the social system. 

In this chapter [31st], Fa hian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a spot where they accomplished the law, Sakyva 
amongst the rest, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing,—he points out also the place were Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies: 
and the spot where Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
one thousand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma, But in this chapter Fa 
hian rans riot in his legends; nevertheless their Jocalities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in his time, and this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha which have been discovered around Gaya. 

Fa hian says, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments for the ceclestastics, 
who were very numerous; and they all lived) in abundance, for the 
people supplied them with everything they wanted. Ile speaks of 
the grave manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says, 
the precepts of Buddhism were rigidly practised. The chapter con- 
cludes by Fa hian stating that the four graud towers or topes, raised 
to commemorate the four chicf events in Buddha's life; namely, his 
birth, his accomplishment of the law, his turning the wheel of the 
jaw, and his death; had been preserved uninterrupted, from the time 
of their erection until Pa hian’s time; that is to sav, from 700 to 900 
years. Of course, ove of these grand towers or topes was at Buddha 
Gara, ‘The tower is gone; but the numerous rock-caves, and th: 
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numerous inscriptions in Old Pali, deciphered by Mr. James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt about the sanctity of this Buddhist locality. 

We have here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that Buddhism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to the time 
he wrote; that is to say, certainly for the preceding 900 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Turnour’s era of Buddha, but for 1079 years, according to 
Ta hian’s own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

The thirty-second chapter opens with a story about As-o-ko, which 
ends in his constructing a fell to punish criminals in [IIiuan thsang 
says it was at Ougein]; and this gives rise to a’valuable note’ of M. 
Bournouf's, in which he explains the Buddhist system of hells, of which 
there were no Jess than sixteen great hells and sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atheism, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
of them, are charged. 

This story about As-o-ko terminates in his repenting of having 
constructed a hell. A Buddhist priest preaches to him; he repents 
him of his sins; obtains faith; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
What his faith was before this time is not said. Whether he was a 
Doctor of Reason, or to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Hindu] he inclined, is nowhere stated; but his father before him was 
a supporter of Brahmans, 

In the thirty-third chapter, Fa hian says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the cock, in the heart of which Buddha's 
predecessor, Kassapo? Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him- 
self. I’a hian says, the doctors of reason {Tao sse] of the Buddhist 
miystic cross LA came annually from all kingdoms and all countrics to 
adore Kassapo, ‘This statement would seem to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists; differing, however, in) some points of faith, 
from the followers of Sakya, who possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previously existing Buddhism. 

Fa hian not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Buddhas, and parti- 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to it from 
Patna. On his way he visited the temple of the “vast solitude,” called, 
in Pali, Issi pattene [so says ΔΙ. Klaproth®,] and in the Alakawanso 
it is called [9] pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [Baéranasi 
in Palij. It was one of Sakya’s stations, and Fa hian found eccle- 
siastics sill there. The fraternity of this temple, however, in 157 
p.c., contributed 12,000 Buddhist priests under the Mehathero 
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Dhammaseno, to take part in Jaying the foundations of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Anuradhapura in Ceylon’. So far however, 
from the temple’s being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it was situated in an agreeable canton. Ilence Fa hian 
went to Benares. IIe describes the temple in the deer-park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddha's life. The Chinese, in one of their etymologies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [Baranasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term “ deer-park,’ as if this were the proper name of the city, which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this now holy Hindu 
locality. Fa hian mentions also several towers in the neighbourhvod, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religious state of Benares when he 
was there; probably, because he had previously said, that every king 
and kingdom eastward and southward of the Jumna was Buddhist 
or probably, because he did not find anything in the state of Bud- 
dhism to call for remark. Ifad Buddhism been in a declining 
state he would have said so, and had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was his custom elsewhere ; 
but he docs not say a syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in [ἴα hian's time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
for remark, it is fair to infer from Hiuan thsang’s account of the 
city 200 years afterwards, in which 200 years, Buddhism was fast 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, when Hiuan thsang visited Be- 
nares in A.D. 630—40, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples; independently of 1500 
priests and disciples attached to the temple in the deer-park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
with a gilded arrow, it was surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow; there were in them numerous divine images 
gilded; and statucs of Buddha and the Tathagatas in stone ; all in 
the atlilude of turning the wheel! Ile says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [which contained 10,000 houses,] were here- 
tics; that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god “ self-existent” [Iswara] ; the 
worshippers either cut their hair, or ticd it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked and covered themselves with cin- 
ders?, the elders living in constant austcrities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 Buddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abundantly 
rife 200 vears before, in Fa hian’s time. 

There can be little doubt but Siva is intended by “ self-cxistent ;"’ 
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but there is no allusion whatever by Hiuan thsang to the Linga, 
which could not have failed to have struck him, had the worship of 
that emblem been general by the heretics. Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work! considers that it was 
always the seat of Buddhism from all antiquity. Salcya's five celc- 
brated converts, are, in this work, made to address him in the fol- 
lowing words:— Since thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence; for at that place 
has been the throne of the 1000 Buddhas of the past period.” 
Sakya acceded to their wishes, and chose for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, Kakusando, Konagammo, and 
Kassapo’, 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by observing, that at 59 or 60 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi’*. 
He did not visit it; but learnt that there were several towers in it ; 
and Hiuan thsang says there were about ten monasteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests‘. 

Fa hian’s next chapter opens with some remarkable information. 
He says, ‘‘ About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kingdom of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sakya’s immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a yvreat mountain, and has five 
stages or stories. The lower one is in the form of an elephant, and 
contains 50U stone chambers: the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers: the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers: the fourth has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers: and the fifth has the form of a pigeon, and contains 
100 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rock; and, in falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door, In all the chambers there are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At the four angles of the edifice the 
rock had been cut into steps; but at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spot where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock, 

“The monastery was called Pho lo yet; which, in the Indian lau- 
guage, means pigeon’, from some Arhans flying into the monastery ; 
Fa hian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans, 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from vil- 


' The history of the Origin of the Four Truths of the whole Law, 
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capital, which Πα theang also deseribes. 
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lages, The inhabitants were unacquainted with the law of Bud- 
dha’. Τὰ hian concludes by saying, that the roads in the Dekhan 
were dangerous, and painful, and difficult to distinguish. Those 
who wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, 
who sent guides with them. Fa hian ingenuously says, he was not 
able to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself; and his account 
is derived from the people of the country.” 

Those who have read my Description of the Caves of EMora, may 
be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent works 
the originals of Fa hian’s monastery and 1500 chambers. 

Considering the constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur- 
prised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hian a little 
more astray than they appear to have done. My description of 
temples supported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three storics 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of mnultitudinous cham - 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality, and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons 
which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the moun- 
tain: my description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima- 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora. The 
excavations In Salsette would afford the next approximation, and 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooncer), and the Ajanta 
Ghat. Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves at Ellora, 
which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist- 
ence. Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been 
Ilindu dynasties or a Hindu population sufliciently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Ia hian’s silence also assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Erskine, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave (that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator] at Ele- 
phanta, which is precisely similar in its design and character to the 
Linga caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the three-faced bust of 
Siva, which is only met within small caves at Ellora,] said it [the 

ΠῚ Page 315. Fa hian probably alludes to the Goands and Bheels, who, no 
doubt, were as orthodox Buddhists in his time as they are orthodox IJindus or 
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Elephanta cave] might be about 800 years old. Professor Wilson 
is equally indebted to Fa hian with Mr, Erskine; for though he 
supposes that the Linga temples at Ellora were excavated after those 
of the Buddhists, about the eighth century, yet he inclines to a tra- 
dition’ that the Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India before 
the third century after Christ, and their excavations therefore could not 
have been made before the Firrn or sixtn CENTURY. Ia hian re- 
moves all these doubts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
coins, now made available, had not converted doubt into certainty?! 

From Buddha Gaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and took up his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tchha houan, or Jeta’, where he remained for three years, study- 
ing the language called Fan‘, and making a collection of sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
Buddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. He then gives the 
details of the books he had collected ; which gives rise, in the first 
place, toa note of ΔΙ, Landresse, in which he quotes Mr. Upham, from 
the Singalese annals, stating that three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [(Sakya], 500 Arhans, headed by Ananda, assembled, and in 
seven months reduced Sakya’s doctrines to writing ; and, in the next 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, who says, according to the 
Buddhists of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the Sutra 
and the Dharma, and that Sakya himself was the first to collect and 

' Descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie manuscripts, Ly If. I. Wilson, 
Calcutta, 1828, Tage 69, 

a‘The remains of Buddhiem in the Dekhan are even more magnificent and 
extensive than in its native seats on the Ganges. ‘The eave-exeavations are well 
known ss wonderful monuments of art; but additional proofs of its prevalence are 
inet with in the remains of the great Buddhist temples αὐ Bhilsa and Oomrawati, 
and the Buddhist coins from Ougein, ‘That this celebrated city teemed with 
Buddhists is atlested by the Bhilsa inscriptions; but we have a new proof of the 
fact from the Ceylon annals, which state that no. 157 the Buddhist high priest 
Dhanmmarahkito touk with him 40,000 disciples from the Dakkhinigiri temple at 
Ougein to Ceylon, to assist in laying the foundation-stone of the great temple at 
Anuradhapura, ‘This was before Vikramaditya reigned in Ougein, Alahawanso, 
chap. 29, page 17]. 
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3 [Sidi] in Sanskrit: the temple of the victor. Jeto wiharo, in Pali. 

* As we find, without exception, from every Buddhist inscription yet deciphered, 
that the language was Pali, there can be little doubt the term Fan applies to that 
tongue, Buddhism must, indeed, have been in a flourishing state, in 157 B.C. at 
Sravasti [Sawatthipura, in Pali], when the Mahathero Piyadassi took with him, 
frem the monastery of Jcto and the neighbourhood, no less than 00.000 Buddhist 
priests, at the invitation of King Datthagamini of Ceylon, to dake part in laying 
the foundation-stone of the great chaitya, or temple, at Anuradhapura, in Covloa, 
Mahawanso, chap. 29, page 171 
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put into writing the doctrine LEFT BY ΠΙΒ PREDECESSORS, to which 
he added his own’, 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian's companion, Tao tchhing, capti- 
vated by the grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
ecclesiastics, compared with those of his own country (the frontiers 
of China], resolved not to return home, but spend his life amongst 
them. Fa hian, whose first wish was to benefit his countrymen, by 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 
alone’. 

Fa hian now descends the Ganges, and apparently in a boat, for 
he says, “ Following the course of the Ganges to the cast for seventy- 
two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew pho’, 
(the ancient Tchampa, now Bhagalpur].. The Buddhist chapels on 
our route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics; and he passed four 
towers. 

When Hiuan thsang visited Tchampa or ‘Tchampapura, on the 
bank of the Ganges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. ‘There were about ten monastcries, but they were in 
a bad state, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The heterodox 
had about twenty temples. 

Klaproth says the name of Tchampa is preserved in the name 
of the town of Champanagar, close to Boglipur. | 

Fa hian hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges] for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of Tomoliti‘, 
at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the modern 
Tamlouk, on the right bank of the Ganges. There were twenty-four 
monasteries in the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesiastics, and 
Buddhism was ina flourishing state. Jliuan thsang found eight or 
ten monasteries, inhabited, however, by about 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics had about fifly temples; but there is no mention of 
enmity or persecution. He describes Tamlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles; and it carricd on a great trade, both by 
sea and land. By the side of the town there was one of King 
As-o-ko's towers, built in honour of the throne of the Jour passed 
Buddias, of which the traces remained. 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. 16, page 241. 
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M. Burnovwf, quoting from the Avahawanso of the Cingalese, says 
that Fa hian had rendered into Chinese the Pali name of Tamalitti, 
and not the Sanskrit; and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese travellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. In this case, at least, the city was called by the 
Indians by a Pali name, and not by the Sanskrit name met with in the 
Puranas. 

Fa hian remained at Tamlouk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and painting the images. Large vessels sailing to the S.W., 
Τὰ hian embarked at the commencement of winter, and in fourteen 
days and nights he arrived, a.p. 412, at the Kingdom of Lions, 
Cevlon’, He describes the size of the island; speaks of its pearls, 
the product of the sea on the coast, not only then, but from Alexan- 
der's time to the present; and one district in the island produced 
precious stones, just as is the case now. Hiuan thsang also visited 
Ceylon, and says the chief town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 
miles! — 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buddhist chaityas, and which province has recently fur- 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist inscriptions and 
remains, 

I come now to Fa hian’s last chapter but one, He speaks of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, and dragons, who 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in time became civilized. 
He says that the climate is so temperate, that the difference between 
Winter and summer is not discernible, and that the verdure remains 
all the year round. We see from these simple terms how much his 
descriptions are to be relied upon, when he speaks from his own 
observation, He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha's 
on Adam's peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the royal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a tower, or tope, or chaitya, 
or temple, had been built, the height of which was 472 Englixh fect 
(higher than St. Paul's], which was ornamented with gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious’, 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha's foot says it 
was at the request of Raja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, “ Many Buddhas have left their relics here; deign to udd a jewel, 


᾿ Rigs, Sinhala; that of Hons. 
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and leave the impression of thy foot, which shall be a blessing to the 
island’,” 

There was attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the ‘ Mountain of Security,” which 
was built by Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Paetissa, in the 456th 
year after Buddha, or 87 years n.c., in which were 5000 eccle- 
siastics. ‘There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas- 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twenty-three feet six inches 
Knglish high; the whole body was set with precious stones, and 
sparkled with ivexpressible splendour and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl of inestimable price. Fa hian then records the 
touching anecdote regarding “ Tlome, sweet home,” which 1 noticed 
at the commencement of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when he was worshipping in this chaitya or temple. 

Ia hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Cevlon 
for the first time of a branch of Sakva’s tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom; and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have heen the Ficus Indica, Bengalensis, or 
nitida, and not the Ficus religiosa as M. Landresse supposes, which 
does not let down roots, nor the Bauhinia scandens as M. Klaproth 
supposes. [T*a hian, p. 215.] 

In the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious for the sacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.p. 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahasen of Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated relic, after falling into the 
power of the Malabars and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under the Jock and key of the English ! ! 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanical rites; and the inhabi- 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration, From the foundation of 
the kingdom there had never been famine, death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to “ teoubles,” 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three forcign usur- 
pations, one in 237 b.c., another in 205 n.c., and the third from 
103 πιο. to 90 B.c., and several of the kings had been put to death 
or murdered. Avahawanso, Appendiz uxt; but Fa hian may mean 
religious and not political troubles. When he was in Ceylon Δ Ὁ. 
412-418 Maha Naima reigned, 

The city was inhabited by numerous magistrates, nobles, and 
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merchants, engaged in foreign commerce. The houses were hand- 
some and the edifices well ornamented. The streets and roads were 
broad and straight ; and at all the crossings were built lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8th, 14th and 15th of the moon, 
were dedicated to high service or preachings, and a great quantity of 
the four castes assembled to hear the law. In fact, the French text may 
be translated, a crowd of the population of the four castes assembled 
to hear the law. Fa hian subsequently describes the four castes being 
present at the funeral pile of an Arhan, and making the offerings, 
[p. 351.}] We have here another proof of the truth of Fa hian; the 
Sth, Ldth and 15th, do not accord with modern Buddhist usages ; 
nevertheless, they were commanded to be observed more than 700 
years before Fa hian’s time, in the edicts of As-o-ko, on; the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra, and Radhia!! [0]. 4. S. B. vol. vit, 
p. 594.) The four castes, of course, included the Brahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression an additional ground for suppos- 
ing that the distinction of castes was civil and not religious. Under 
an eminently Buddhist government and an eminently Buddhist 
people, and where ΔΙ, Landresse says Bralimanism had not yet exer- 
cised any injurious influence, we find the four castes going to church, 
as it were, periodically three times a month, which they scarcely would 
have done had they been sectarics and heretics, From the reports 
of the people Fa hian understood that there were 50,000 or 60,000 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 6000 in 
common. They lived by begging, and took no more food than their 
cup or begging-pot would hold’. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern common belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya]. 
He says, “The tooth of Buddha is universally exposed to the 
public in the middle of the third moon. ‘Ten days beforehand, 
the king having sclected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] ;"’ 
and concludes with saying, “ All living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], he [Buddha] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1497 years! When 
the lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
with grief.” The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawanso, aud the 
Buddhists of Ceylon of the present time, state that Buddha died 543 
years B.c.; and yet the Buddhists in Ia hian's time, and in his hear- | 
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ing, annually and formally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that Buddha 
died 542 years before this date, or in 1085 n.c. The discrepancy 
cannot readily be reconciled; but it will be borne in mind, that the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na- 
tions, in their practice adopt an era closely approximating to that 
mentioned by Fa hian. The Mahawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it, But [have previously shown that Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
p.c.: the earliest makes it 1336 5.c., and the latest of the eleven 
1027 n.c.: four other dates, quoted chiefly for Buddha's death, are 
959, 991, 960, and 835, all n.c. The simplest solution of the dis- 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the eras 
of distinct Buddhas. ἡ 

Τὰ hian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth-relic, stating that it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details]; that the ceremonies 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter tu the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec- 
clesiastics lived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt]; and he had contrived to domesticate rats 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modern [lindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and vencration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of I’a hian’s accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king’s having endowed a chapel, and record- 
ing his grant of lands and houses upon iron, concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug up 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and having 
obtained several books in the Fan' language, which were not to be 


1 Kyidently Pali; for, feom the origin of Buddhism, even to the present day, 
the sacred Buddhist works in Ceylon are in that language, with the exception of 
the occasional use of Singalese ; and the Brahman convert Buddhogoso, shortly 
after Fa hian’s visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist scriptures then in 
Singalese, into Jali, Had Sanskrit been commonly in use, the translation by a 
Brahman would surcly have been into that language, and not into Jali, 
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met with in China; embarked them and his images, and all his pro- 
perty, in a merchant-vessel, which was capable of accommodating 
200 men. Behind this was attached a little vessel [ἃ long-boat, 
probably], in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they sailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest. ‘Ihe vessel 
leaked, and some in their fear got on board the small vessel, and the 
cable was cut, and she was detached. 1ὰ hian and others laboured 
to keep down the leak ; heavy matters were thrown overboard; and 
Fa hian was in great trepidation for his books and his imuges. Tle 
prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get safely back to China, 
trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so long a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law! The tempest 
lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
they found themselves at an island, where having stopped the lcak, 
they put to sea again. The sca abounded with pirates; and it was 
vast, and without shores; and they directed their course only by the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; and when the weather was cloudy, it was 
necessary to follow the wind without any guide. ‘The merchants, in con- 
sequence, were in consternation with respect to the course; but when 
the weather cleared up they made easting again. 

We find from this remarkable notice, that the mariners’ compass 
was unknown to the Chinese, or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [TOY TTAAAAAILOY περὶ τῶν τῆς Ἰνδίας 
εθνῶν, καὶ τῶν Βραγμάνων], the loadstone [μαγνῆτις} was well known to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon [Ταπρωβάνη]. 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage are very graphically told 
by Fahian. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa, or {Java}, {where the heretics and the 
Brahmans were in greatnumbers, but where the law of Buddha was not 
practised. ΔΕ. Landresse, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism into Java between 24 and 57 a.p. 
Ilere, again, we find the Brahmans distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics! ‘The terms are, “ the heretics and the Brahmans.” 

Ia hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annals; but, a.p, 436, an embassy was sent from Java to the Ein- 
peror of China, It is not singular that at this early period Brah- 
mans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when it is 
considered that at this time of their history they were actively 
engaged in trade and commerce, there being many on board the ship 
in which }'a hian was a passenger, who were taking goods ta China 
for sale, 


1 Page 365, 
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Fa hian remained in Java five months, and, embarking with mer- 
chants in another vessel also of 200 souls, with fifty days’ provisiuns, 
sailed to the N.IE., toward Canton. At the end of thirty days they 
were overtaken by a frightful storm. Fa hian, with all the Chinese 
ecclesiastics [on board], prayed with all his soul to Kouan che! for 
succour. On the return of fine weather, the Brahmans counsclled 
amongst themselves, saying, “The presence of this Buddhist priest, 
this mendicant, on board our vessel, has brought upon us all these 
evils; let us put him on shore on the first island. We must not, 
for a single man, expose ourselves to such dangers.” But his pro- 
tector on board said, “ if they dared do so, he would denounce them 
to the Emperor of China.” The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venture, in consequence, to put him on shore. The Brahmans, 
therefore, were here the merchants. It might, indeed, otherwise have 
been well asked, without the assertion that they were traders, what 
object could have carried Brahmans to China in a vessel of their own? 
And even had Fa hian not answered it, by positively designating 
them as merchants, the plain inference would have been, that it was 
not as religious characters they were making the voyage in a ship of 
their own’, 

At last, ap. 414, Fa hian touched the land of his fathers at 
Thsing tcheou; and the governor of Tschang Koung, who was ἃ 
Buddhist’, learning there were Buddhist priests‘, images, and sacred 
books on board, descended the river in a boat to the sea, and, having 
received them, he returned to the city. The merchants—of course 
including the Brahmans—departed for Yang tcheow [Nankin]. 
Those of Thsing tcheou invited Fa hian to pass a winter and a 
summer with them; at the end of which time, ardently desiring to 
get to his native place, he quitted them, but stopped in Nan king to 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hence seen that some of the merchants on board with Fa 
hian must have been Chinese Buddhists, as they invited hii to live 
with them apparently at their own hames. The Brahimans, it may 
be supposed, went to the grand emporium of commerce, Nankin, to 
dispose of their goods. 

Fa hian winds up his narrative with a few simple and touching 
phrases. IIe says he spent six years before he reached Magadha 


1 Avaloketeswara, one of the ancient Buddhas, 

2 Page 40], 

3 Buddhism, therefore, had penctrated at this period to the south of China. 

4 Fa hian, therefore, had companions; although he speaks of the Brahmang 
conspiring to get rid of him only. 
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[Bahar] from China, He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached China again. In that time he tra- 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. {6 speaks in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct,—the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, “1 cast not 
back my eyes upon the past; I have been exposed to perils, and have es- 
caped frum them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
the severest fatigues; and I have had the happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
I have been permitted to achieve the great objects I had in view,” 

{ cannot part with Fa hian without noticing some broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, aud gunpowder and the mariners’ compass were 
unknown; and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con- 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
sacred; and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

. From the notes of Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century, Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made; but M. Landresse attaches to 
Ta hian's travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
thsang’s work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian's visit, 
Idcem it right to quote from the analysis. Uiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being inflated and prolix. He is puerilely super- 
stitious, and teems with absurd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simplicity and good faith which characterize Fa hian. 

Jliuan thsang entered Affghanistan by Baimian, and passed to 
Cabul, traversed the kingdom of Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Panjab, he makes the Jirst mention of a temple 
to the wife of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
questionable. The Chinese speak of a Maha Iswara (Siva?], as con- 
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tradistinguished from Iswara; the female mentioned, therefore, is 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chincse travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva or Vishnu at all. ‘The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Brahmans 
by Alexander's historians and Fa hian; and Professor Wilson con- 
siders a small district of the Panjab the nursery of the Brahmans, 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udyana, and mentions 
the chains of mountains, the difliculties of the journey, the passing 
rivers by flying bridges, &c. A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 
attention; numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. He returns to Gandhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad ; 
travels 280 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the west, and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
stoupis, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha chilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in Ou la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did not 
follow the law of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by his disciple Ananda’. At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma- 
gadha 100 years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gan- 
dhara 400 years after; and Sse ma tsia lo was king of Tou ho lo 600 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be identified on the 
coins brought to light in Affghanistan and the Panjab. From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the 5.W., into the Panjab, a 
dependency of Kashmir; and, at 130 miles further to the $.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir. We has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from Lan pho 
to Ko Jo tehe pou lo are wild, the inhabitants brutal, and the lan- 
guages barbarous. No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab; part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians, Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhattés, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. ence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the cast of the Indus; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi lo kea lo. 


1 Ananda's namc is not to be found iv the Raja Tarangini which was compiled 
several centuries after Hiuan thsang’s visit to Kashmir. 
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Topes of As-o-ko' were there. About 170 miles to the cast was 
Tchi ha pou ti, apparently somewhere up the Sutledge, and near the 
Himalayas, built by the Chinese. Peaches and pears were jirst intro- 
duced here by the Chinese. 

After very long wanderings, and getting to the snowy mountains 
apparently up the Sutledge, and naming countries which he may 
not have visited, he turns south apparently from Surmour, and 
passing great mountains and a great river (Jumna?], he reaches 
Mutra; there were still three topes built by As-o-ko. 170 miles 
N.E. of Mutra is Sa tha ne che, called the ‘ Land of Happiness," 
the capital of which had a circuit of nearly seventy miles!! Hiuan 
thsang must mean Delhi. One of As-o-ko’s topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a great monastery. 130 miles to the ΝΣ." was 
Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on the east, and the Jumna running 
through the country. The capital was on the Jumna, and here was 
a tope of As-o-ko's. Passing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo ti pou lo, the king of which was a Sudra. There were several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on the 
east bank of the Ganges, is the town of Mo iu lo [which produces 
rock-crystal]. At that place there is a Brahmanical temple, with a 
reservoir on the Ganges, which the Ifindus call the ‘‘ Door of the 
Ganges,” no doubt meaning Hurdwar, 100 miles to the north, in 
the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa- 
rently, is a kingdom governed by a female, and it is called the Kingdom 
of the Women of the Kast®, He returns to Central India, and, pass- 
ing the Ganges in the kingdom of Pi lo san nou, finds the ruins of 
a tope built by As-o-kvo. Seventy miles to the 5.1. he comes to the 
grand tope built over Buddha’s ladder, described by Fa hian. 
seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Kanouj, the king of which 
was a Vaisya, or of the Merchant tribe. There was a tope built by 
As-o-ko here. About thirty-three miles distant was the town of 
Na po thi po kiu lo, on the Ganges, where was a Brahmanical temple’, 
It is seen from this distinction that there were not any Brahmanical 
temples in Kanouj in the early part of the seventh century! From 


Δ Called Dhammmésoko, in Pali. 

# Once for all, it is necessary to state that many of Ifiuan thsang’s bearings and 
distances aro impossible; whother from ignorance, looseness of expression, or wilful 
misrepresentation, is uncertain; apparently, however, from the second cause, for 
there can be no doubt of his having visited most of the countries he describes, 

8 This probably refers to the Polyandry of these regions, which exists to this 
day. 

4 The mention of individual Bralmanical temples seems to indicate their non- 
ewistence in localitics, cities, or cantons, whero mention of them is omitted. 
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Kanouj, passing the Ganges, in 200 miles he came to Oude’. Various 
topes and monasteries are mentioned at the capital, but no mention 
of Brahmans. After visiting two kingdoms or principalities in which 
he mistakes some other river for the Ganges, probably the Gogra, at 
230 miles to 5.10. from A ye mou kiei, where was ἃ topc, he reaches 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. The capital was at 
the junction, and a tope was in the neighbourhood. There is not the 
slightest mention of this now holy place of pilgrimage of the Ilindus 
having even a solitary Brahmanical temple in Hiuan thsang’s time! ! 

Ilence passing a great forest, and travelling 170 miles to the 
S.W., he came to Kausambi. Here there were many topes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the grotto of the venomous dragon 
[coluber nag], &c. &c. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasti, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto®, so long the residence of Buddha 
himself. The birth-place of Sakya'’s predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 

Hiuan thsang subsequently comes to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, Buddha's deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist remains, and very 
candidly speaks of the heretical temples and heretics; but does not 
make any mention of Brahmans. 

Following the Ganges for 100 miles, he comes to Tchen tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, ἅς, ‘To the N.E. of Vaisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Chakravarti] called Afahadeva, so that these. names were not neces- 
sarily Hindu.‘ He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadha. The 
ruined city of Patiliputto® stood on the south bank of the Ganges, 
but the Patna of Hiuan thsang’s time is not on the exact site of the 
modern Patna. {6 describes numerous topes, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains; and makes an excursion to Buddha Gaya, 
the birth-place of Kassapo, Sakya’s predecessor. He is full of 
details; but there is no mention of a Brahmanical temple, or the cele- 
brated Hindu Tirtha, which exists at present; and Fa hian was equally 
silent respecting it. 

1 From the distance he must mean the neighbourhood, of Fyzabad and not 
Lucknow. 

2 Jcta, in Sanskrit. 

3 There is some confusion heres; for Wesali [Sanskrit, Vaisali] is the Pali name 
of the modern Allahabad, which he had already visited, 

4 The Sanskrit terms Chakravarti and Mahadeva, in Palét are respcetively 


Chakkawatti and Mahadewo. 
5 In Sanskrit, Patiliputra. 
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IIe subsequently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a town 
on the Ganges, amidst mountains and forests, called Yi lan nou po fa to, 
close to which was the mount called Yi lan nou, which vomited forth 
so much smoke as to obscure the sun and the moon. We have evidently 
here an account of a volcano now extinct; and, as his next visit is 
to Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 
the hot springs and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood is worthy 
of examination. 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leou pho [Assam?], 
with a circuit of 3300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monasteries. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Pho se ko lo fa ma, and his name Keou ma lo 
[young man]. 

Further east, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S.W. 
In a couple of months, by the most difficult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou’. 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene- 
trated into Assam [or probably Ava] in the early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did not visit; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tam-a-litti*, (the modern Tamlouk,) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa hian did, he travels by land 
to the 5.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se pho ti li, on a mountain; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava- 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at Khandgeri®. Not far from this, 
on the sea-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce, Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, where a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. 116 then enters 
a desert tract, and pusses through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga. Here there were few of the orthodor, and many heretics. 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 


1 Bhotan? ® In Sanskrit, Tamralipti. 
® Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi., page 1072, and vol. vii. 
page 683. Vide Inscriptions in Appendix. 
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Orissa, of the temple of Jagannatha, now so celebrated and venerated ; 
it therefore could not have existed in the fifth century. Indeed, 
Mr. Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, [Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. p. 315,] that the temple of Jagannatha was not completed 
until a.p. 1198, about 5606 years after Hiuan thsang's time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed a.p. 657, equally after 
Hiuan thsang’s visit, and that at Kanarak, a.p. 1241. The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
which was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. ‘The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the South of the town. 
Mention is made of a Deva Bodhisattwa having formerly arrived 
from Ceylon; and an excavated mountain is noticed. 300 miles to the 
south was Andra. The language was peculiar; but the alphabet was 
that of Central India [Magadhi]. The habits of the people uncivi- 
lized. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na ko thse kia. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tche 
live. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics; and thcre 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kon- 
jevaram, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint. 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadha. 
At this period, therefore, it is scen there was no great departure 
from the Magadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considerable. Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
and it has disappeared to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
Mahadeva as the Linga, proving the posteriority of Hinduism in these 
parts; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 li] to the south took him to Molo 
kiu tho, or Tchi mo lo, on the borders of the sea; but the distance 
ought to have taken him far into the ocean. Hiuan thsang's dis- 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on difs only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south was 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the south; and 
he afterwards proceeded ecasiward to Ceylon. Great riches came to 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and savage [rude?] 
There were stupas built by As-o-ko and his younger brother, Ta ty. 
Arriving at Ceylon, he says, ‘it is not comprised within the limits 
of India.” He tells the legend of the King’s daughter carried off by 
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alion, as related in the Afahawanso, proving the antiquity of the 
legend, derived from a source common to himself and the Maha- 
wanso, unless, indeed, he had seen the latter—a matter not at all 
improbable. Ile says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after the death of Sakya, by Mahindo', the younger 
brother of As-o-ko. He adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. He mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements accord 
pretty well with the Afahawanso. He then talks of islands to the 
east and the west, at a distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
he had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for 600 or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung Kian na pou lo [Kankara i.e. Canara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece of information, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of * Zo lo trees, the leaves of which served to write 
upon in all the kingdoms of India, as they do to this day in Canara and 
Southern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o-ko’'s 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he comes to the Ma ha la tho, [Mahrattas, ] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital was on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurdah?]}. 300 miles to the west 
the river Nai mo tho [Kistna?] is passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
ko techen pho; the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
600 to 700 miles to the N.W. is Ma la pho’, or the central kingdom 
of Lo. The capital is to the S.E. of the river Mou ho. 

In the five Indias the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the law of Buddhism] are Ma‘ Ja pho, or Lo, to the S.W., and 
Magadha to the N.E. These bearings would place Ma la pho, or 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurungabad and Bijapur’ [Poona], in 
the Dekhan; and the prodigious cave-remains of Buddhism in these 
provinces seem to authorize the location. When ΤΠ Δ thsang was 
there, the history of the country stated that sixty years before King 
Chilo a ti to® had reigned. About seven miles tothe ΝΟΥ͂Ν, of the 
town was a Brahman village. The paucity of Brahmans is manifested 


1 Mahindo [in Sanskrit Mahendra] was the son of As-o-ko, and not his brother. 

2 Borassus flabelliformis. The leaves of the Coco nut are also used. 

8 Malwa may be meant, and Candeish and Deoghar may have constituted 
part of it. . 

* Deoghiar ? 5M. Jacquet says it is Malwa. 

5 MM. Jacquct calls him Shiladitya. By copper plate grants dug up in Gujarat, 
SiJaditya the fourth reigned at Balabhi, 4.p. 559, which is not far from theo time 
mentioned by Hiuan thsang ; but heis speaking of Malwa and not Gujarat. 
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by the fact of Hiuan thsang thinking it of interest to record the existence 
of a Brahman village! | 

Proceeding to the S.J/. is the place of ‘embarkation, [possibly 
Callian or Bancoot; .the former particularly being of ancient inte- 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W.is A tcba li, or A tho li. But 
Ma Ja pho [Deoghar?] appears a radiating spot for Hiuan thsang; 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to the N.W. is Khi tcha 
[Chandor, or Nassak?] which was without a king, as it was a de- 
pendency of Ma la pho. About 300 miles to the north of this was 
Fra Ja pi’ [Candeish?] or the northern Lo, being the northern limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a Kshatrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a ti to, of Mala pho (Deoghar]. At that time the King of 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tho’, and the King Chi lo a ti to, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-in-law, both being 
Buddhists; and yet the former was a Kshatrya and the latter a 
Vuisya. Thus affording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud- 
dhists as amongst the Hindus; as is the case to this day amongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman, Kshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious distinction®. In the Macken- 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentioned between a Saiva Brahman and a 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa Ja pi (Candeish] abounded with foreign merchandise, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-ko. From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles to the 
N.W., was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpour‘], in the limits of Western 
India; there was not any king, as it was a dependency of Mala pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to the west from Fa la pi’ [Can- 
deish], was Sou la tho [Surat], the capital of which stood on the 
river Mou yi [Tapti?] Lliuan thsang remarks that this country was 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Surat was, no 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Candeish and Malwa. He says the people of 


1M. Jacquet says it was Vallabhi, or Bathara in Gujarat, and there were 100 
monastcries and 6000 Buddhist ecclesiastics at it in Iliuan thsang's time. 

* Druva Bhatt the second, of Wathen’s Inscriptions. Jacquet says a.p. 550, 
instcad of a.p. 328, but ucither of these dates correspond with Hiuan thsang’s visité 

3 Account of Canara. 

4 Tlow Anantpour can be placed to the N.W, of Vallabhi I do not understand ; 
therefore, cither ΜῈ, Remusat is wrong in calling Fa la pi, Vallabhi, or A nan tho 
pou lo is not Anantpour. 

5 From this it is plain Fa la pi could not have been Vallabhi, which stood on 
the western shore of Gujarat. 
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Surat loved maritime enterprises. Near the city was the Mount 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tche lo, where were many heretics and few orthodor Buddhists. The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would carry him to Ajmer 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs ; the nidus, 
probably, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their sovereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep’s Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses:—Ranas of Mewar, 
A.D. 727. The Anhulwara dynasty of Gujarat, a.p. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, α.Ὁ. 300. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bahram, King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of INpo-Scyruic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and their genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priest, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.p. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovercign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj was Nayana Pala, who conquered Ajipala of Kanouj, 
A.D. 469; but when Hiuan thsang visited Kanouj, a.p. 638, the 
King was a Vaisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwaha 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.p. 294. The Raos of 
Jesalmer claim descent from the Yadus; but the first date is 94 n.c., 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.p. 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesalmer 
Rajputs to antiquity are not contradicted by Fa hian and Hiuan 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native svil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals were Ougein and Mandor, we know that the former city was 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it was 
the residence of As-o-ko, 300 years n.c., and possessed also one of 
the great Chaityas, called Dakkhinagiri, the Mahawanso stating that it 
supplied 40,000 Buddhist priests, under Dhammarakkhito, u.c. 157, 
to be present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon. 
The ancient coins of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we 
see from the inscriptions of the second century of our era, at Bhilsa 
in Bhopal, that very numerous communities of Buddhists still existed in 
Ougein to make gifts to the Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, 
therefore, can be placed on the Puranic genealogy of the early 
princes of Malwa; who, moreover, if not Buddhists, were worshippers 
of the sun, and not Brahmanists. The Chohan Rajputs of Ajmer 
and Delhi claim high antiquity, 5.0. 700; but Tod supposes them 
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to be of Parthian descent, and therefore not Hindus originally. 
But the above extracts are sufficient to show the modern origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the decline of Buddhism ; 
but the subject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

The next chapter says, “thence about 900 miles to the S.E. is 
Ou tche yan na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Hell built by As-o-ko.” It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under his father, and it was cele- 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. 

About 330 miles N.E. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho [through 
Cutchwara?], the King of which, of the Brahman tribe, was a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yi che fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kiu 
tche lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmer, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintou 
[Sinde]. The capital was called Pi tchen pho poulo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics; the.king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist. As-o-ko had built many 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the east, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Meou lo 
san pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fato. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-ko, and twenty temples of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or 530 miles, was A thian 
pho tchi lo (Cutch], the capital of which was called Ko tchi che fa 
lo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west, were on the bank of the 
Indus, and near to the sea; this would correspond with the modern 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ko had built six Stupas there. As there is no mention of 
heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beluchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. ‘The capital was called Sou 
toa li che fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Ocean. 
There was not any king, as it was a dependency of Persia. The 
alphabet was the same as that of the Indians, but the language was a 
little different. In the capital town was a temple of Maha Iswara, 
Thence to the N.W. was Persia [Pho la 556], which is not comprised 
in India. It had a circuit of several times 10,000 li [one-third of 
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a mile]. The capital was called Sou la sa tang na. There were 
many temples where the disciples of ‘Thi na pu worshipped, and two 
or three monasteries. It is plain, therefore, there was little of genuine 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh century. There was a tradition 
about Buddha's begging-pot. Hiuan thsang now jumps back to 
Cutch, and says at 250 miles to the north is Pi to chi lo, which is 
without a king, as it is a dependency of Sinde. To the north of the 
capital, at five or six miles, in a great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by As-o-ko; and not far to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arhan Ta Kia ta yan na. From these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chaukor, and 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.E. was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. There was a Stupa built 
by As-o-ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa la nou, a de- 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Aflghanistan or Northern 
Beluchistan]. 

Itis said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains (Solimani?]. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central India, Thence to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and many small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Hiuan thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
tho, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There were Stupas built by As-o-ko. At 170 miles 
further to the north he arrived at Fé li chi sa tang na, the capital 
of which was called Hou phina. The king was of Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the law, 
and the clergy. He subsequently passed the Himalaya mountains, 
and speaks of the highest peak in India. He descended for three 
successive days, and, passing countries subdued by the Turks, comes 
to Houo; Buddhists being numerous, and those who honoured spirits 
few in number. It is hence seen that spirit-worship, and not that 
of fire, prevailed with those who did not believe in Buddha. 

Ifiuan thsang, on his further progress homewards, talks learnedly 
of the most elevated plains of the world [Tartary], which we know 
to be 16,000 feet above the sea, and of the water shed in different 
directions; and points out the spot where a King of Persia received 
his bride, a Chinese princess; but, as he has got beyond the limits 
of India, it is not necessary for me to accompany him further. 
Before parting with him, however, it appears necessary to say that, 
from the particular and detailed manner in which he specifies the 
localities of heretics, and even the existence of a single heretical 
temple, not failing, also, to notice if a king be orthodox or heterodox, 
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that it is justifiable to infer, whcre he omits such mention, that the 
country, king, and population, in all probability, were Buddhist. 
Admitting this inference to be well founded, it is seen, at least as 
far as the analysis of the chapters of his work shows it, that in the 
seventh century, with the single exception of Assam, and possibly of 
Orissa, there was not an instance of Brahmans [as heretics} having 
attained to political power, and the kings of the Kshatrya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra tribes were so few in number, that it may be doubted 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged from their loca- 
tions on the banks of the Indus, and the Bicaner and Jesalmer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Central India. The 
work of TJiuan thsang being only partially translated, the inform- 
ation supplied by him is derived from the analysis of the several 
chapters of the work which appears as an appendix to Fa hian; it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it remains to be seen what further 
evidence of the state of India, in the seventh century of our era, will 
be afforded by the details of the work when its translation is com- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest; for a great revolution 
was silently taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed by the 
weight of its gigantic monastic system [which commenced centuries 
before Monachism was thought of in Europe] and rendered unpo- 
pular by the rigid self-denying and elevated character of its practical 
doctrines, was fast disappearing from India, and Brahmanism, as a 
system, was about to take its place, and rise to political and religious 
power; not, however, by persecution or violence, for Hiuan thsang’s 
silence on the subject is suflicient proof that up to his time, what- 
ever the private feclings of sectaries, were, no blood had been 
shed in religious disputes; indeed, the weapons of the Buddhists 
were reason, argument, and charity, and so general had been the 
prevalence of their doctrines in India, Buddhism being the religion 
of the state, as well as of the people, for the preceding 1000 to 1300 
years, that there had not been any heterodox government with the 
means to put it down by force, or with the means even of venturing 
upon successful partisan hostility. It is pretty confidently believed 
that a persecution of the Buddhists did take place, for mention is 
made of it in the history of Kashmir and in the Mackenzie MSS., 
but it must have been after [liuan thsang’s time, and not by the 
Brahmans, but very probably by the Saiva Rajputs, at the period of 
the extension of the worship of the Linga, and when they were 
fixing their dynasties in Central India. 

I have now completed a very careful examination, not only of 
the facts recorded by Fa hian, but of his phraseology; for on the 
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bearing of the latter, depends very much of the weight of some of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an unpreju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hian’s narrative; but the European world is indebted to the lumi- 
nous and erudite commentaries of Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellers. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com- 
mentaries upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, afford more 
than presumptive proof, 

Ist. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ’, 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over- 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

Znd. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddhas, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the “doctors of reason,” or followers of the mystic 
cross [ἢ [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian’s time, were professors of 
a qualified Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sakya's advent. 

4th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes. 

5th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism; but that in Fa hian’s time there is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century Hiuan thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

6th, That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to indicate that the Brahmans were a secular, and not 
a religious, community; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 


> From the cleventh century u.c., according to the Chinese, Japancse, aud the 
Buddhists of Central Asia. 
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Soung yun, “a tribe of strangers ἡ and that they had neither reli- 
gious nor political influence nor power until after the invention of 
the Puranas, and during the periods of confusion consequent on the 
decline of Buddhism, the rise of the Rajput states, the spread of 
Saiva and Vaishnava worship, and the Mohammedan invasion. 

7th. That various expressions of the Chinese authors admit of 
the inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and 
not religious, as the four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus; and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains. 

8th. That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 

language by the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magadhi or Pali lan- 
guage, while there is not any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the most ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism, 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the J°an 
language, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred books 
were written which he carried with bim into China, was an ancient 
form of Pali, and not Sanskrit; in fact, that proof is wanting of the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the Pali language. 
; 9th. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Linga in India as late as the seventh 
century; although if would appear that the followers of Maha 
Iswara are enumerated amongst the heretics some centuries before 
that date. 

10th. That Brahmanism, such as it ts taught by the Puranas, and 
such as it has been known to Europeans for the last two or three cen- 
turies, had no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further, although the facts, circumstances, and 
analogies, placed in juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous and 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaim, in the most distinct manner, the 
slightest pretensions to give a character of definite or conclusive 
proof to the above inferences or deductions. The whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed by the 
absence of the necessary data and by the preconceived opinions enter- 
taincd respecting it, to admit of much more than mere speculation 
in discussing its state, progress, and character: in availing myself, 
therefore, of the new lights which have so unexpectedly broken in 
upon us, I desire to be considered rather a narrator than a disputant ; 
an inquirer, and not a teacher; and a labourer in the collection of 
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materials for competent architects to use in the erection of a digni- 
fied and permanent structure for Trutu. 

In accordance with these views, it remains for me to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as may be within my knowledge, to support, strengthen, or 
justify the speculations consequent upon the examination of the 
travels of Fa hian, and the able comments upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aid; the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much more; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, zealous, and 
disinterested public servant, the Hon. Mr. Turnour, afford matter 
both corroborative and instructive, which no other source of infourma- 
tion worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

These Annals, or Royal Chronicles, are designated the Maha- 
wanso; and the following is the account which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ancient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in A.D. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work: — 

“ Mahawanso is the abbreviation of Mahant4nan wanso, ‘the 
genealogy of the great.’ It signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence ‘ Mahawanso.’ 

“What that Mahawanso contains [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [i.e. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pious 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with Mah4sammato. 
It is also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates the visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon]. Hence the work is [maha] great. It con- 
tains likewise all that was known to or has been recorded by the 
pious men of old connected with the supreme and well-defined history 
of those unrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawanso}. 

** Be it understood, that even in the (old) dAéthakathd, the words 
‘Dipatthutiya sadhusakkatan’ are held as of deep import; they 
have there (in that work] exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho, 
and matters connected therewith. On this subject the ancient histo- 
rians' have thus expressed themselves :— 


1 Mr. Turnour, in subsequent investivzations, finds that the first thirty-six 
chapters of the Mahawanso, bringing down the chronology to 4.n, 302, are, in fact, 
the Dipawanso, and were written by a different author to AMahanamo; the Jatter 
carried on the Mahawanso to the reign of his nephew Dathuseno, between a.p. 459 
and 477, the Dipawanso being from previous historics.—J, A, 8. B, vol. vii. p. 922. 
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“1 will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; 
the arrival of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the convo- 
cations; and of the sophisms of the Theros; the introduction of the 
religion [of Buddho] into the island; and the settlement and pedigree 
of the sovercign [Wijayo]. It will be evident from the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is exclusively derived from that source— ῦ 
[it is no invention of mine]. 

“Thus the title Afakawanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mah4wiharo' (at Anura- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Singalese language, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the Magadhi. Whatever the matters may be which 
were contained in the Adthakathdé, without suppressing any part 
thereof, rejecting the dialect only, I compose my work in the supreme 
Miigadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from all imperfections. 
I will brilliantly illustrate, then, the A/ahawanso, replete with informa- 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all 
important events, like unto a splendid and dazzling garland, strung 
with every variety of flowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. 

“The former historians also used an analogous simile. They 
said, ‘I will celebrate the dynasties [wanso] perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation; illustrious from the commencement, and lauded 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers; do ye all listen with intense interest.” 

The Aahawanso of Mahauamo, therefore, although compiled in 
A.D. 302, is derived froin previous histories then extant; and in his 
first chapter of the work the author establishes the fact. 

“ Adoration to him who is the deified, the sanctified, the 

mniscient, supreme Buddho. 

““ Tlaving bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illustrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeration I 
celebrate the Afahawanso. 

“That which was composed by the ancient [historians] is in some 
respects too concise; in others diffuse; abounding, also, in the defects 
of unnecessary repetition. Attend ve to this [Vahawanso}, which, 
avoiding these imperfections, addresses itself to the hearer (ina strain] 
readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentiments 
both of pleasure and pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful 


I'The great monastery. 
2 'Turnour’s Introduction to the Afahawanso, page xxxii, 
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emotion, according as each incident may be agreeable or affllict- 
ing'.” 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Pitakattaya*, in Pali, written B.c. 89, 
and the Althakathd, in Singalese, as Mahanimo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.p. 410 and a.p. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Turnour says the contents of the Pitakat- 
taya and Atthakathd, divested of their Buddhistical inspired charac- 
ter, may be classed under four heads:— 

Ist. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and undefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the dast twenty-four Buddhas, 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who! ap- 
peared during the last twelve Buddhistical regenerations of the 
world, | 

3rd. The history from the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in n.c. 543. 

4th. The history from before Christ 543, to the age of Budd- 
haghoso, between a.p. 410 and a.v. 432. 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con- 
tinuous succession of Buddhas from the origin of time. “With the 
exception of some few names of kings and priests, towards the end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be something more than apocryphal; but it is also an 
object of interest, as it admits of a comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system, The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it offers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India and 
Ceylon ; and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record inthe Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in’ their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins, 
or Obelisks, give a verisimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead us to believe that it was aided by, if not based 
upon, records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Turnour’s four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral- 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems ;— 
in the cycles of time recurring ad infinitum,—in the present cycle 


1 Chap. i., p. 1. 


® Which is divided into three Pitakas,—Wineyo, Abhidammo, and Sutto. [Ὁ 
these are to be added, the Atshakathé, a commentary, first written in Singalese, 
and translated into Pali by Buddhaghoso, νυν 410 to 432. 
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being divided into distinct periods,—in pretended lists of kings from 
the origin of the world,—in Buddha and Rama being derived from 
Ixwaku, or Okk4ko in Pali, a common ancestor,—and in the pre- 
Jiminary events occasioning Rama's expulsion from his father's 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sakyas, Bud- 
dha’s ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the parties is the 
plagiarist is in discussion. ᾿ 
The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labours at the thirty- 
seventh chapter. Buddhaghoso [a Brahman convert] continued the 
record until between a.p. 410 and a.p. 432, Mahandmo until a.v. 477, 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers until a.p. 
1798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceylon. 
The Afahawanso, in its details, manifests the same Jove of the 
marvellous, the same credulity and superstition, the same exagge- 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings and princes, 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen and 
Christian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
With these drawbacks, common, however, to the annals and religious 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the Jfahawanso, from the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, does not admit of a question 
with respect to its general accuracy; and neither Brahmanism nor 
the Sanskrit language can show any work! of an unquestionable 
date, approaching to within many centuries of it [s.c. 623], nora 
work with the shadow of a claim to its honesty of intention, and 
its accuracy of chronological record; and Mr. Turnour seems justified 
in stating that, “ After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Mahawanso compiled by Mahanémo, I am fully prepared to 
certify that IT have not met with any other passage” in the work 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions], than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as preju- 
dicial ἐο its historical authenticity. In several instances, he adverts 
prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived ; but in every one of these cases, it 
is found that the anticipated incidents are invariably anterior to his 
own time’.”’ In addition to this testimony, Mr. Turnour elsewhere 


' The Raja Tarangini, the Institutes of Manu, the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, and the Puranas, will be subsequently noticed. 

* Mr. Turnour alludes to the date of Wijayos landing in Ceylon, and to some 
trifling discrepancies consequent on the question, whether certain kings were sons 
or grandsons of others ? but, he adds, ** After King Dutthagamini, n.c. 164, there 
does not appear to be the slightest ground for questioning the correetness of tho 
chronology of Ceylon history, ev cn in these minute respects,”—Introd, p. li, 


3. ‘Turnour’s Introduction to the Afahawanso, p. li, 
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adds, “Suffice it to say, that from the date of the introduction’ of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, πιο. 307, that history is authenticated by the 
concurrence of every evidence which can contribute to verify the 
annals of any country.”—Introd. p. ut. 

The Afahawanso making its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
from Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of both works; for the Mahawanso confirms the 
truth of the simple-minded Fa hian’s relation in numerous instances ; 
and he in his turn stamps the Mahawanso with additional authenticity 
in independently recording from the localities to which the Afaha- 
wanso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
are found in its text! 

I have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
Hahawanso, as I have repeatedly had to quote it; and the text and 
Introduction of Mr. Turnour will be further available. 

I now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and see how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of Buddhism in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the personal testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India, there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna who was not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had 
continued UNINTERRUPTED from the time of Sakya Muni [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the fifth century a.p.; and though Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, in the middle of the seventh century, men- 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists. At the period of 
the visits of these travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal monarch of India, but that it was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties, For the period anterior to Fa hian’s time, it is 
seen that in the third century before Christ, when India was under 
one sole monarch, Piyadasi [or Asvko], he perpetuated his Buddhist 


1 The first chapter of the Afuhawanso says, that Buddha himsclf introduced 
his doctrines into Ceylon in his three visits, 5,6, 587, he treading in the steps of 
former Buddhas, We himself also left a luck of his hair as a relic, and after his 
death the thorax bone relic having been reecived at the funeral pile of Sakya by 
the Théro Sarabhu, was brought into Ceylon. ‘The asserted introduction, therefore, 
of Buddhisminto Ceylon by Mahindo, the son of Asoko, must have been a revival, 
It may be, that it was the introduction of an innovation in the ductrines of Bud- 
dhisma, which I shall notice in the sequel, 
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edicts' on rocks and obelisks in' the north and the south, and in 
the east and the west of India; at Dehli, at Allahabad, in Oude, in 
Orissa, and in Gujarat, and numerous other Buddhist inscriptions 
have also been found in all parts of India. The Mahkawanso records 
not only the rise and diffusion of Buddhism all over India, from 
the seventh century before Christ, but it bears testimony to the 
early continued and almost incredible separation of a dispropor- 
tionate body of the whole population from secular duties. 

In n.c. 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of them containing 
from two to three thousand monks] and their dependencies of Raja- 
gaha, Benares, Sravasti, Allahabad, Kosambie, Ougcein, Patna, Oude, 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other parts of India, 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priests to take part in 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Anuradhapura in Cey- 
lon® Admitting great exaggerations in the number mentioned,— 
and they might be reduced by many thousands,—there would still 
remain a sufliciency to attest the universal prevalence of Buddhism, 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear the separation 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers of ccclesi- 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the priesthood, ceased 
to be productive, and became, in fact, absolute drones, and were 
entirely supported by the remaining portion of society. - This relation 
between supporters and supported, producers and non-producers, 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines ; and 
even had we not the record of the Mahawansc, the magnificent, 
multitudinous, and widely-diffused Buddhist cave temples and mo- 
nasteries, significantly tell us, that the wealth, and power, and ener- 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, must have been 
devoted for ages to effect their completion. 

Mr. J. Prinsep, in translating some old Pali Buddhist inscriptions 
from the caves in the Dckhan, transmitted by me to him, says, 
[supposing the inscriptions to relate to the caves], “In this case, we 
may at once pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that the caves 
were thus constructed or embellished a century or two prior to the 
Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the height of its glory 
from Kashmir to Ceylon’. The coins, too, mostof which are older 
than the Christian era, come in with their aid; for we find the great 
majority of those from Affghanistan, Scind, Cutch, Gujarat, the 
Panjab, Ougein, Behat, Kanouj, and other places, with Buddhist 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had issued from the Bud- 

Y Vide Appendix of Inscriptions, 
© Mahawanso, p. 17}. 3.J,A. 8. 1}. vol. vi.y p. 1047. 
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dhist mints of Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of 
the Rajput states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism; the 
non-appearance of Brahhmanical inscriptions or coins, until the same 
period of the decline of Buddhism ; the comparatively modern origin 
of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of 
pilgrimage ; the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- 
_rished between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era; the Puranas 
being invented or compiled in that interval; the history of Kashmir 
being written ἃ. ἢ. 1148'; the Ratnavali drama between a.v. 1113 
and 1125°; and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, 
from the second century to the fourteenth a.p.°; the Lilawatz, in the 
twelfth century; the Bijaganita, about a.p. 1183; and finally, the 
nine gems [literary men) of the golden age of Hindu literature, are 
made contemporaries of a Raja Bhoja, the first of the name flou- 
rishing A.p. 483, the second a.v. 665, and the third a.p. 1035! 
Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts with each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar 
ancient proofs in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism 
had generally prevailed for the preceding ten or eleven centuries 
uninterrupledly; and even though declining in some places in India, 
before Fa hian’s time, and continuing to do so until Hiuan thsang’s 
visit, the uninterrupted general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, 
seems to have continued to the middle of the seventh century of our 
era, It is probable that Buddhism was interrupted at this period by 
the Saivas; but it existed in Berar some centuries later; for an 
inscription without date, the character of which is about the tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a magnificent Buddhist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti- 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever, At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.p. 1197, 
judging from the mention of Lakshana Sena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasaratha Kumara; and Mr. Prinsep infers, from 
Dasaratha's elder brother being called Asodo Chandra Deva, that the 
princes, as well as the treasurer, were Buddhists even at this date, 


1 Professor Wilson. 

2 Preface to the Ratnavali by Professor Wilson. 

* Protessor Wilson, in his Preface to his Plays, says, “ None of the dramatic 
compusitions at present known, can beast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and 
several of them are cumparatively modern.”— Page xiii, 
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and Buddhism therefore existed. But there is also an inscription 
in Burmese, dated a.v. 1305, recording the restoration, after it had 
four times previously been dilapidated, of the temple of Buddha- 
gaya, by the Burmese king. Buddhism, therefore, was not extinct 
in the fourteenth century. The Rasa or tHE Country assisted in 
the restoration ; he, therefore, may be supposed to have been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
religious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre- 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neces- 
sarily be fabulous; if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a recorded specific 
belicf in a particular fact, or scries of facts. This belief will cer- 
tainly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may be 
physically impossible ; but when this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibility. 

We have lithographed and almost imperishable. proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existence of Bud- 
dhism, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful sculp- 
tures; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in SANSKRIT, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity would 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism. Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas ; and 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the time of 
any of the Greek historical writers : and some of these facts recorded 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Ananda, an eye-witness and a 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Salkya, 
addresses it by saying, “the following was heard by myself,’ when 
he propounded the Suttani of the Suttapitako.—Tlon, Mr. Turnour, 
J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 526, and vol. vii, pp. 686, 789, and 919. 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authors that, in his boy- 
hood, and before he had enrolled himself amongst the Buddhist 
clergy, he met a Samanean [ἃ Buddhist priest], and asking who and 
what he was, not only was the explanation given, but the doctrine 
[Dhammo] was expounded to him. Now, without a previous 
Buddha, there could not have been any doctrine already propounded, 
or Samaneans to erpound it'. I have already shown from Fa hian’s 
text that, seventeen miles west of Sravasti, he saw a chaitya which 
contained the relics [the entire bones] of Kassapo Buddha, the 


1 Fa hian, note, p. 207, from the San tsang fa sou, liv. xiii, p. 21. 
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immediate predecessor of Sakya, and those relics were objects of 
worship. He speaks also from personal knowledge of Buddhist 
schismatics, who worshipped the three Buddhas preceding Sakya, 
and repudiated and would not worship Sakya himself, the supposed 
Sounder of Buddhism. Both Fa hian and Iliuan thsang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the four Buddhas at 
Gaya, Rajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places. 
These facts and assertions are quite in accordance with the Buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon, the “ Prrakxattya,” (or three Pitalcas,] which 
Mr. Turnour first thought were written in Pali in the year 89 before 
Christ ; but subsequently he states, in an examination of the Dipa- 
wanso, an older work than the Mahawanso, that many facts go far to 
prove that the Pitakattaya and the Atthakathd were actually reduced 
to writing from the commencement of the Buddhistical era.— 
J. A. 5. B. vol. vii. p. 922. 

The Mahawanso gives the names of the twenty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve Kappés, embracing those Buddhas men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In Sakya’s first visit to Ceylon, 
5.0. 587, the King of Kalyani [about six miles from Columbo] and 
his people, “ having heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety.’ There he thus supplicated 
TIE SUCCESSOR OF PRECEDING Buppuas’: “ Oh! divine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed unto us is indeed great. Wadst thou 
not vouchsafed to come, we should all have been consumed to ashes.” 

Mahindo, also, King Asoko’s son, who had gone on a religious 
mission to Ceylon, bp. c, 306, thus addresses King Dewanam piyatisso, 
when recommending a site for a monastery: “ ‘Thus, oh king! this 
is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhas *,” 

From Arrian’s [History of India I have extracted a passage, which 
states that, immediately after the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed down from 
father to son uninterruptedly for ages. This certainty does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander's expedition, 
it was made plain to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, his historians, that 
the name “ Buddha”’’ mounted to the fabulous ages; and we trace 


δ Mahawanso, p. ὃ. From this passage it also appears that the conversion of 
Ceylon did not take place by King Asoko’s sou Mahindo, but by Sakya himself. 
The mission of Mahindo may have had a speeifie object. 

* Mahawanso, p. 96: and, at page 88, the former names of towns and places 
in Ceylon, at the time of the visit of the Buddhas, is stated hy Mahindo ; and Mr. 
Hfudgson of Nepal, in addressing the Jate Mr. James Prinsep, has the following 
passage, which will be more enlarged upon: “TI can trace something very like 
Buddhism into far ages and realms,”—J. A. S, B., vol. vi., p. 685. 
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it thence, acknowledged by many nations, down to the present days, 
which is more than we can do for any Brahmanical divinity or hero. 
Had these authors, or Megasthenes, or the Chinese, recorded the 
names of Rama, or the Pandus, or Krishna, we should have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations in the rocks 
at Rajagaha [one chamber being capable of accommodating 500 
persons] during the lifetime of Sakya, admits of the inference that, 
from their extent, they could hardly have been executed during the 
time he promulgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will be recollected, also, 
that the excavations in the Dekhan are referred by Fa hian to a 
period anterior to Sakya’s ministry. 

On the whole, there appears strong grounds for supposing that 
there were Buddhist teachers previously to the advent of Sakya; 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior to those who fol- 
Jowed Sakya: some of whom, such as Kakusandho, Konagamano, 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and success in 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior distinction 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence with all, 
and with some Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doctrines 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetude, 
the successive appearance of revivers, renovators, reformers, or sus- 
tainers, was requisite: such an one was Sakya. 

Like the Christian doctrines, those of Buddhism were, in the 
first instance, promulgated orally, and not reduced to writing until 
after the death of the propounder. Sakya, from the age of thirty, 
was acknowledged as a divine teacher, and his ministry continued 
for fifty years; yet his doctrines were not written until the first 
convocation at Rajagaha [resembling our Councils of Nice and Trent 
for the settlement of the faith], immediately after his death, when 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and recorded. In the 
Introduction to the Mahawanso, Mr. Turnour thought that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were not reduced to writing until p.c. 104 to 76; 
and that, previously to that period, as they were traditionally pro- 
pounded, it required the successive appearance of men of eminence 
to prevent the traditions running into confirmed corruptions; but, 
ns I have stated, in his account of the Dipawanso, the precursor of 
the Mahawanso by at least 150 years, he says that certain facts 
[which are mentioned] go far to prove that the Pit/akaitaya and 
Althakathé were actually reduced to writing from the commencc- 
ment of the Buddhistical era. 
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That Buddhism prevailed until the fifth and seventh centuries 
we have the personal testimony of 1ἴὰ hian and Iliuan thsang, inde- 
pendently of inscriptions which bring it down to a later period. But 
we have also the Chinese writer, Ma twan lin, who, after mentioning 
former embassies from India down to a.p. 428, says, the King of 
Kapila, in a.p. 466, the kingdom of Soom, in a.p. 441, the kingdom 
of Ghandara, in A.p. 455, and the kingdom of Pho le, in a.p. 473, 
sent embassies to China. All those kingdoms practised the doctrines of 
Fo [Buddha}. From aA.p. 605 until 616 a Kshatrya ruled in India : 
in his time there were no troubles or revolts. In a.p. 618 to 627 
there were great troubles in the kingdom: the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya] made war and fought battles, such as had never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
him. IJliuan thsang arrived at this time, and She lo ye to received 
him at Magadha [Berar]; and, in a.p. 642, he sent an embassy to 
China, and the Emperor sent one in return, in A.p. 648, under a 
high military officer, Wang heuen tse: but, before his arrival, She lo 
γα to was dead ; and his minister, Na foo te o lo na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the embassy, and forced 
Heuen tse to retire to Thibet ; and that stateand Nepaul [Nee po lo} 
being in dependence upon China [as they are to this day] furnished 
troops, with which he attacked O lo na shun and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the Godaviri river. 
Heuen tse captured them, and he then returned to China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. Heuen tse had been assisted by a king of 
Kastern India, Kumara, and by the kingdom of Karna rupa (men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription], with 30,000 horses and bullocks, 
—Nouv. Mélanges Asiat., tom. i. p. 196. The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassies, gave them the 
means of judging of the religious and political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang; and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the accounts of the travellers. 

I would not desire it to be understood that I mean to express any 
decided judgment from a knowledge of facts, but simply that I give 
ἃ record to my impressions from the perusal of such parts of the Pali 
Buddhistical annals and scriptures of Ceylon, and the French transla- 
tions (so honourable to the nation) from various Chinese authors as 
have appeared before the public. ‘There is a vast and fertile field of 
inquiry, and further researches in the Chinese and Pali languages 
may possibly produce a conviction that it is from those languages 
we are to expect authenticated accounts of the incipient civilization of 
mankind in the Eastern World, rather than from the Sanskrit tongue 
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3rd, With respect to the third point, the facts and arguments 
already recorded would appear to suffice to establish a belief in the 
pre-existence of some kind of Buddhism in India before Sakya’s 
time; but the question of the Lao tseu, or Tao sze, explained to 
mean “ Doctors of the Supreme Reason,” is of a specific character ; 
and we find that the doctrines propounded by the teachers had 
extensive influence in China from the earliest times, and, of course, 
before Buddhism became known in China; and from the life of 
Sakya it is demonstrated that these Doctors of Reason were in India 
before it is supposed the Chinese first made their way to Hindustan. 
I have already quoted the opinion of M. Landresse that “ we could 
not well deny the analogy which exists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and those of the Buddhists ; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of communication.’ These doctrines consti- 
tuted the faith of the population of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya’s Buddhism was adopted in that 
country; and we see, A.p. 400, that one of Fa hian’s companions 
quitted him to go with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peculiar creed operating in China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth century ; certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, since one of the Doctors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya. Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religious or philosophical, metaphysical or practical, I 
will not undertake to discuss; but if their humility permitted them 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom with suites [for it was the suife 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hian’s companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist priests and the Hindu Rishis. On the birth of Buddha 
taking place, Ai, a Doctor of Reason, identified by M. Remusat as 
Tapasvi Muni, residing in the woods near Rajagaha, by his preter- 
natural knowledge was aware of the advent, and flew through the 
air to Kapillawattha, the residence of the king, Sakya’s father, to 
congratulate the parent of the infant. The infant was brought to 
him: he examined it, and wept and Jaughed alternately, and 
explained that he foresaw in the future that he could not live to 
witness its glory, as the infant would become an incarnation, and 
therefore he wept; but that he rejoiced at having seen him, as it 
would absolve him from his sins, He had then his nativity cast by 
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four Pandits, three of whom, as the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that he would become a Chakravarti king, 
or roller of the wheel over the earth [universal monarch, and equally 
a universal teacher]; and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an incarnation. This strange legend, M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Magah language, which was 
found at Chittagong, and published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 
ii., page 3831. It is alsotold in the Ceylon scriptures, the Aitha- 
kattha*; and the Thibetians have their legend, according to 1), 
Georgi, about this same Tao sze, or Doctor of Reason, Ai; and the 
story in the inscription is told, but with much greater amplification 
and prolixity, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
future Buddha*®. Wad the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
drop of Puranic blood in his veins, he would have fied to the extre- 
mities of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger ; but as he 
chose to visit and reverence him, it may be supposed that the creed 
of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism. Additional support is given to this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hian of certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
Jrom various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrine, in the woods of Lan mo‘, in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by elephants; and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees’, Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange- 
ments in the movements of the clephants—some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some water, and some sweeping it—that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence for Buddha by gratuitously performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
in consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle, The Lao tseu descended from the trees, made their 
offerings, and, impressed by the facts they had witnessed, became 
for the future orthodox Buddhists. By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event was of no remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time. Hiuan thsang mentions the same tradition. 
That the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being made of them 
in the lists of heresies; and as aman may be heterodox without 


1 Fa hian, page 208, 2 J. A. S. B., vol, vii., p. 802. 
® Fa hian, note, p. 210. 
4 Somewhere N,E. of Gorakhpur, at the foot of the Nepal Mountains. ° P. 227. 
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being absolutely heretical; there is even no notice of them under the 
milder designation. A further indication of an anti-Brahmanical 
character is met with in the Lao tseu being called followers of 
the mystic cross‘ which is met with, initial and terminal, in so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, of which 1 
have given examples, and which is also one of the most common of 
the associated emblems on so many of the Buddhist coins from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the life of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tian, already quoted by me, that two ‘Tao sze, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he had commenced his ministry ; 
and he found them considerably advanced in the steps of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan [a high order in the 
Buddhist priesthood], but that they had yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa hian’s assertion that the Doctors of Reason [Tao 
sze] came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was supposed to have entombed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmanical, which creed was referred 
to remote antiquity ; which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
nations ; and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmanism. 

It would simply suflice, on the subject of the dth point, to refer 
to Fa hian’s narrative to prove, from the numerous petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in number, named and traversed by him in the beginning 
of the fifth century, that, in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political head ; and, 200 years afterwards, [liuan thsang 
enumeratcs no less than 142 kingdoms, or principalities, which he 
either visited or could give some account of. Sakya’s [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Patna, or rather in 
those days at Rajagaha. ‘his prince was Bimbisaro, 1.6. 603', 
whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ; and it was in the cighth 
year of his son's reign, Ajatassitu, p.c. 543, that Sakya died, who 
also must have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to the first 
convocation®, It does not appear that cither of these princes ruled 
over India; nor even at the period of Alexander's invasion, when it 


\Mahawanso, p. 10, and Turnour's Introduction, p. xxix. 
2 J, A. 5. 2B. vol. vin p. 510. 
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is supposed' Chandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[{Pataliputto], ‘was he paramount, for Porus was an independent 
ruler, and Alexander restored his kingdom to him, and added some 
of his conquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[ Sandracottus ?] or Porus was most powerful.—Arrian’s Hist. Indica, 
cap. v.; also Anabasis, lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family of Porus 
could not have reigned long ; for Eucratides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne u.c. 18], was assisted by Mithridates I. against 
Demetrius, king of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
IIydaspes and Indus, and Eucratides all the rest east and south ; 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Muhawanso places the commencement of Chanda- 
gutto's reign at 381 n.c., and its termination 347 B.c., if these dates 
be correct *; and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the religious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 
of the Magadha or Patna dynasty named ; then, instead of Chanda-. 
gutto being on the throne on Alexander's arrival, it must have been 
the grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 
and Matrah, on the rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of 
India, and on the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
incontrovertibly attest his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
in the family is uncertain, further than that Dasaratha, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been contemporary with Aga- 
thocles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscription in the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Behar; but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when Fa hian visited India; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual been able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power, And equally when Iliuan thsang journeyed in 
India, δὸς 627 to 650, the country was divided into petty states ; 
but during his residence in India, there sprung up, in the decline of 


ὁ Professor Heeren doubts the identity of Chandagutto and Sandracottus of the 
Greeks. Col. Tod, from a Jain inscription, makes a Chandragupta reign in Ougein 
in 427. If this be the era of Vikramditya, it 15.4.0. 371, and if the Jain era of 
Mahavira, noc. 1063 but in neither ease can this Chandragupta be Sandracottus. In 
the Chohans of Delhi, also, there is a Chandragupta, grandson of Manika Rai, 
whose date is fixed about Δ... 695, 

* "The Burmese inscription at Buddhagaya, dated avy, 1305, states that the 
temple or chaitya was built by Asoko 218 years after the death of Sakya: Asoko 
therefore, lived sc. $25, and this corresponds with the Ceylon annals, a 
strengthens their eredibility. 
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Buddhism, and during the rise of the Saivas, the movements of 
Brahmanism and the planting of the Rajput dynastics,—a Hindu 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanouj, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, of their “ having a local habitation and a name," 
than the Puranas would have done,—I mean the Sudra family of 
the Guptas ; ὀκέ which family, nevertheless, have no local habitation 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Puranas, 
the story of Chandragupta only, in the Vishnu and Bhigavat Puranas 
out of cighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mill says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Samudra Gupta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sinde, mentions 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha or Sahu?'] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, B.c.], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarchs of the world at defiance; but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have been noticed in Arrian. There 
is also a paramount monarch (Adhiraja] mentioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerbuddah, of the name of Deva Gupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta only 
comes to light through a prince ([Prithivi Sena] who married his 
daughter, mentioning him in the inscription. ‘The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head 
of each Ietter, is that of the Allahabad column, No. 2: Deva Gupta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political power, 
and does not come into my category ; nor does the sot-disant para- 
mount sovercign Yaso Pala of Dehli, λυ. 1035, mentioned in an 
inscription ou a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract from a paper in the Appendix, trans- 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars had translated it 
from the Chinese. It is called, “ Ma twan lin’s Citation of Chinese 
Authoritics regarding India.” 


1 Some of the sucecssors of Sivajec, the Mahratta prince, were called Sahu 
Muha raj; the father of Sivajee was called “ Shah,” and it is evidently not by 
accident the English have been accustomed to call the sovereign of the Mahratta 
nation, the ‘ Sahu Raja.” 
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“ Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh [a. Ὁ. 618 
to 627], there were great troubles in India; the king (Siladitya?] 
fought great battles.” 

“The Chinese Buddhist priest, Hiuan thsang, who writes his 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Sila- 
ditya.” | 

From copper plates dug up in Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princes of the name of Siladitya, of the Balabhi dynasty at Patan ; 
the first about a.p. 319 to 350; the second is placed a.p. 523; and 
the third a.p. 559; the last is said [but not in the inscription] to 
have been killed by the Parturans, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsang visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
a Buddhist, the Parthian invasion must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era in the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India. 

There is no such name as Siladitya in the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor in the rising Gupta family of Kanouj; but in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a.p. 716, who conquered 
Yasovarma of Kanouj, [the Yasovigraha of inscriptions δ] and over- 
ran India: but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their ascendancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Samudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir ?] who had oppressed his family, was Dhananjaya, 
but there is not any such name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there are a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
A.D. 971, was pleased to distinguish himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allahabad inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan lin’s notices, the Balibhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Rajput dynasties, are highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy which must have prevailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists ; I’a hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hivan thsang found much the same state 
of things two centuries afterwards: the fall of Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been after their days. 

Megasthenes speaks of there being 120 nations in India; no 
doubt with numerous petty kings: and though Arrian, in his Ilistory 
of India, mentions Spartembas, Buppna, Cradevas', and their suc- 


? Lib. viii. 
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cessors from father to son, reigning for ages, in early times, as kings 
of India, it has probably reference to the country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, of the political state of India, we must not omit 
mention of the Republic of Vassali or Allahabad, in Sakya’s time ; 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Cutch, some centuries after- 
wards; and of Susunfgo, king of Magadha, who was elected by the 
people, 471 u.c. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathxi, Oxydrace, Suraseni, Malli, 
Adraistea, and Sindomana, mentioned by Arrian, appear to have 
been distinct from cach other; and the Malli and Oxydrace were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control from Magadha ; and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
found the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, most of whose dynasties, even from the showing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, were of comparatively recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmir and 
Dehli, of whom was Ajipala the founder of Ajmir, a.p. 145?: the 
Haravati Chohans, a.p. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apocryphally 
to n.c. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis- 
approved of by the Buddhists. The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.p. 567, 665, and 1035. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of the Princes Karaksen from 
A.D. 135 to a.p. 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are required. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
λυ. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were originally 
sun-worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter; but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuan thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra [Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works; no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists,—the chief emblem on most of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 
—J. A. S. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p. 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The rise of the Anhalwara or Patan dynasty of Gujarat, [a 
fragment of the Balabhis, but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs,] is placed a.p. 696. Mr. James 
Prinscp, indeed, says the tradilions of the Rajput states, lean to an 
Indo-Scythic derivation of their dynastics', and both the Mewar 
and Gujarat dynasties of the Gchlote or Sesodia Rajputs, although 
they claim descent from the Sun, have uniformly a Parthian, and 


1 J, A. 8. B., vol. iv, pago 677. 
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therefore Buddhist, origin ascribed to them by the Persian historians. 
(J. A. 5. B., vol. iv., p. 684.) And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of Kanouj, according to the Jains of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, was Indo-Scythic. They sprung from the backbone of 
Indra; but the progenitor in the mortal form was Vavanaswa, A.D. 
300, a VYavan or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Bas- 
deo, A.p. 390, whose daughter married Bahram Sassan of Persia ; 
not a very probable alliance, supposing the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu princess: the next prince is Ramdeo, a.p. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa hian found a Buddhist 
on the throne ; and in about a.p. 630, Hiuan thsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. The Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj; who were Hindu Sudras, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian’s time, a.p. 402-6, or after 
Iliuan thsang’s visit; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of the Deva Nagari used in their inscriptions and on their coins, 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, I have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past; but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.p. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari; and for the rirst Time the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chitor, another fragment of the 
Balabhis, is placed in a.p. 727. In a.p. 812, Chitor was invaded 
from Cabul, and in the next reign but one, about a.p. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat ; a pretty fair specimen of the ¢hen anarchical state of India. 
The Cuchwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.p. 294. Jodhpur, a.p. 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulmer come into Puranic fable; and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their territories; and from Fa hian bearing testimony in 
A.v. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probably Rajputs and Brahmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing ; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, If not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. The first date is πιο. 942, when Raja Gaja in- 
vaded Kandrupkal in Kashmir, and in a.p. 15? > Salbahan con- 
quered the Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Rao is 
said to have had fifteen sons, all of whom became Rajas, We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and cssayed 
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their prowess in Central and Western India. The dates, however, 
require confirmation from inscriptions or coins. The Orissa dynasty 
is made to commence a.p. 142. Whatever might have been the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hian’s 
and Hiuan thsang’s time, by their testimony, were Buddhists; and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a curious insertion of the Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.p. 318 and A.p. 473. From 
the Cuttack rock inscriptions in’ Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack to have been a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kumarapala, a.p. 1017, 
and there are some few naines before this prince. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts from the South of India also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindu dynasties of the 
South. Karnata Rajas, a.p. 984; Tuluva do., a.v. 800; Chola do., 
A.D. 700 to 1000; the Pandyans, however, run up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W. Taylor of Madras, 
I did not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brah- 
mans, were of the 14th, 15th, or 16th centuries, but chiefly of the 
Jatter. Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives his 
earliest date a.p. 973 of the Chalukya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhan, the Kalabhurija, the Bellalas, and the 
Devagiri, are still more recent’. The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood ; they 
were most abundant when Brahmanical influence and Puranic beliefs 
were most prevalent, the I4th, 15th, and 16th centuries, and they 
are allogether wanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions and 
Buddhist annals tell us India professed the Buddhist faith’. 

But it is unnecessary to carry the enumeration further. Sufli- 
cient evidence is afforded that from Sakya Buddha's time down- 
wards, with few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest; and evidence has been 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there are 
few, IF ANY, Icgitimate and incontrovertible instances of Πα 
monarchies ; of course, considering the Puranic lists apocryphal ; 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatie Socicty of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iv. p. 1. 


* Hf the Rajput familics were of Indo-Scy thie origin, ἃ question might be raised 
whether they could have been pure ITindus. 
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than the almost general omission of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis- 
sions themselves would stamp the ,Puranic echronologics with a 
character of suppression, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true; and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot be urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of Vikramd@ditya, who has esta- 
blished an era, 57 u.c., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikramaditya as a Hindu prince; a doubtful 
claim ; and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justifies the doubt. I shall, subsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.p. 954, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
[it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies; for Fa hian 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,] was 
generally abolished ; Brahmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar; at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
puri, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj]. The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha; and Devarakshita, a person so named, ruled_the mari- 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, 
along the Nermada [Nerbuddah river,] and at Ougein. And 
Mlechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir. 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of credible evi- 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism there were few, if any kings in India, followers of the Brah- 
manical system. The prince, Sakya’s father, is stated to have been 
a Kshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil distinctions of society in Buddha's time, neces- 
sarily implied the profession of a Brahmanical creed. King Pra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who was Sakya's cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, which was the 
model of all subsequent statues to Buddha. Bimbisaro, the king of 
Magadha, and liege lurd of Sakya’s father, and the contemporary of 
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Sakya, is stated by the A/ahawanso tu have been converted to Bud- 
dhism by,him ; and as several other members of the Maurya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty, who occupied the Magadha throne at intervals, 
running through many hundred years, are known to. have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the J/ahawanso, 
it is but a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Buddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism in 
successive members of the same families is not probable. 

There are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been of Sakya’s faith:—Bimbisaro, p.c. 603, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipawanso'; Ajatasattu, n.c. 551, authority Pali 
suddhistical annals, J. A. 5. B. vol. vi. p. 516; WKalasoko, n.c. 443, 
authority Mahawanso; the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, n.c. 
319, authority inscriptions and Alakawanso; Dasaratha, n.c. 250 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhagaya caves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, 5.6. 178,—coins and inscriptions at Gaya; Bhagavata, Π.6. 
80,—coin with Buddhist emblems from Behat*; Chandagutto, about 


‘J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 928. 

2 J. A.S. B. vol. iii. pl. 25, fig. 4, p. 436. This very coin, nevertheless, has 
the ercct figure with the trident, which, by being met with on coins of Kadphiscs of 
Cabul, associated with a bull, has induccd Professor Wilson to think that it affords 
evidence of Siva having been worshipped at that carly period ; but the identical 
figure is met with on numerous copper coins of Kadphises [many hundred] without 
the bull; and on a splendid gold coin taken out of the monument of Kadphises at 
Cabul, the ercct figure is naked, has three tails, a staf iu the right hand, and a ball 
in the left, evidently, therefore, not Siva. All the coins of Kadphises, also, whether 
with or without tho trident figure and bull, have the Buddhist emblem [No. 29 of 
the plate of cmblems,] which is found associated with the Buddhist inscriptions in 
the caves of Western India. Mr. James Prinsep thought that Kadphises reigned at 
Cabul about a.p. 200. Moreover, the coins of Kadphises have Greek legends on 
them; the king has a Persian cap on his head, and he stands beside an altar [vide 
Fa hian}. The bull is found on the Buddhist satrap coins of Jyonpur and Ougein, 
and it was otherwise an emblem common to the Buddhists and Saivas. On sume 
of Kadphiscs’ cvins, also, tho figure with the bud/ and the trident, is a female, thus 
disposing of Siva, J. A. 8. B. vol. iii, pl. 34, fig. 1... And the association of the 
bull with Buddhism is put beyond doubt by a bull standing before the Buddhist 
sacred Bo-tree, on coins, J. A. 5. B. vol. iii. pl. 18, figs. YL and 123 and vol. vii. 
pl. 61, figs. 6, 15,19. The miscalled Bralimany bull is also seen on the Greck coins 
of Apollodotus, Philoxenus, Azus, and Azilasus, .}, A. Κ΄. B. vol. iv. p. 341. More- 
over, it is carried, together with the horseman, into the Afohammedan coins, with 
the names of the kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sri Mahomed Sami, 
A. 11. 588, λ.η. 1192, Shams ul Din, A. 1]. 607, &e. &e, J. A. 5. B. vol, iv. 
ν. 682. Some of the Greek coins of Apolludotus have an elephant as well as a 
bull with Pehlvi legend; those of Diomecdcs, a bull and Pechlvi; of Azilasus, 
an clephant and Pehlvi; and those of Azus, a bull and Pehlvi, There is not any 
Buddhist emblem upon the coins of the Greck Bactrian monarchs s hut the moment 
we pass to the Indo-Scytbie coins with Greck characters, Buddhist emblems appear 
upon them, also upon the Nysszean and the Leonine coins. — J. AS, B, vol. vp. 28. 
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a.D. 800, inscription at Bhilsa. An inscription at Gaya, a.p. 1197? 
indicates that, Chandra Deva, Dasaratha Kumara, and . Srimat 
Laximana Sena Deva, kings of Gaur, were Buddhists at that 
recent date. | 

The father of Asoko, called Bindusaro, is said by the Mahawanso 
to have been of the Brahmanical faith; but with this exception, as 
the J/ahawanso is silent with respect to the creed of some other kings 
of Magadha, it may beinferred from their consanguinity to known 
Buddhists, that they were also Buddhists; and this inference is 
strengthened by the assertion of Fa hian, that from the time of 
Sakya, the kings of Central India [Magadha] reverenced the Bud- 
dhist priests, and this practice of theirs was uninterrupted. Of the 
ten sons of Kalasoko, known as the Nandas, one of them is stated 
by the Mahawanso to have reigned righteously for twenty-two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers also ta have reigned righteously for 
twenty-two years. We can scarcely suppose that this coimpli- 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to heretics. The ninth brother, Dhana-nando, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over all India, a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyan 
sovereigns, endowed with illustrious and beneficent attributes, sur- 
named Cuanpacurtro [the supposed Sandracottus of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty-four years, p.c. 381. The Afahawanso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the Greeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asuko, πιο. 319, was a 
grandson of Chandagutto, and reigned thirty-seven years. ‘The 
Burmese chronology embraces the whole of the above Magadha 
kings, from the grandfather of Sakya, with similar dates, and con- 
siders them Buddhist. And here I may quote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton to the Royal Society, on 
the 29th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented James 
Prinsep of Calcutta, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Prinsep ascertained that at the 
period of Alexander's conquests, India was under the sway of Buddhist 
sovereigns and Buddhist institutions, and that the earliest monarchs of 
India are not associated with a Brahmanical creed or dynasty.” 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such profusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chinese travellers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Ilinduism before those of the 
Guptas, who were Sudras of Kanouj, about the eighth century, 
A.D., and even their coins are not free from Buddhist associations ; 
for the Swastica and No, 34 of the Buddhist emblems are on the 
gold coin, No. 10, pl. 26, vol. iii, p. 4-18, J. A. 5. B., with the archer, 
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altar, figure, and humped bull; and their inscriptions show in how 
humble a relation the Brahmans stood to princes at that period, 
affording a remarkable contrast to the inscriptions of two or three 
centuries later date, [that of Harsha, a.p. 973,] in which the Brah- 
mans are styled “ lords of the earth.” The coins from Affghanistan 
speak to us of Greek and Buddhist-Scythic princes only, and pro- 
bably of some fire-worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist ; those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud- 
dbist; but froma few of them an inference is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, were sun-worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or may be, its successor Jainism, long retained 
its hold in Gujarat, and, indeed, does so still. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
account of the recent campaign in Affghanistan, describing the tomb 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, the destroyer of the celebrated temple of 
Somnath in Kattywar, says, the specimens of architecture and 
sculpture which were taken from Somnath by Mahmud in the 
eleventh century, (January, a.p. 1026,] and which are now in the 
garden of his tomb at Ghazni', are of Jain (Buddhist?) origin, 
confirming the speculations of Lieut. Postans, that this celebrated 
temple, despite the disguise of supplemental Brahmanical architec- 
ture, was originally a Buddhist structure, and afterwards was appro- 
priated to the worship of Siva, and probably it was su dedicated at 
the time of its capture by Mahmud’*. 

Mr. Vincent Tregear obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
Jyonpur’, of the Devas and Darras, with legends in the oldest 
form of Pali, some of them, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva- 
sion; and more than onc coin of Puruswa Datta, which it requires 
no great stretch of credulity to identify as the coin of Porus, the 
antagonist of Alexander; and if this be admitted, then will proba- 
bility be converted into almost certainty, and Porus prove a Bud- 
dhist monarch, At the time of Alexander's invasion, Buddhism must 
have been in the palmy days of its power‘, judging from the 
inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the multitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, and other 
works of art, most of which are referrible, not only by the internal 
evidence they afford, but by the testimony of the AMakawanso, to the 
period between the first and sixth centurics before Christ, and more 
particularly to the period when Asoko reigned, n.c. 319 to 1.6. 262. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 60. 8 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pago &€68. 
8 J. A. 8. 13. vol. vii. p. 1052. 
* Mr. James Prinsep πῆγα, a century or two prior to the Christian cra, Bud- 
dhism flourished in the height of its glory from Kashmir to Ceylon.—J, A. S. ἢ, 
vol, vii. p. 1017. 
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The coins’ which were dug up at Ougein, and forwarded by Mr. 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Ouscley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in India or Affghanistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist em- 
blems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are,—the chaitya’, 
Sakya’'s Bo-tree, the praying-wheel, a seated figure of Buddha; a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the praying-wheel ; 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a standing male figure with a long staff; a humped bull, [some- 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree,} an elephant, a ,tiger, the 
heads of oxen (such as Fa hian describes surmounting Buddha's 
staff], or a female figure seated cross-legged.. Dr. Burns obtained 
precisely similar coins from Kaira ia Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougein princes. Why have we not similar vestiges of kings of the 
Brahmanical faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gujarat, dated a.p, 812 and A.p. 822, it appears that at that time 
India was divided into four kingdoms ; namely, Gajara to the west, 
the Malwa Raj, the Goura or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south of 
the capital Elapoor. The names of the ruling kings are not given. 

But sufficient facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi- 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four- 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brah- 
manical system, excepting always the apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables, 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge, that as late as the early part of the sixth century 
of Christ, the Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the long continued tacit admission of the claims of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled uges, to a sacred- 
ness of character which isolated them from their fellow men, and 
to a dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli- 
gious system of nations, it is dillicult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese; and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating against the positive asser- 


J. A. 8. 3B. vol. vii. p. GL, page 1001. 
* Vide Appendix of Emblems, 
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tions of the Chinese. The position of Brahmans in carly Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the puranic evidence of what they were 
said to be. In investigating their position, the question of caste 
must necessarily be touched upon; but it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it will demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community; and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himself, who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristubulus, the 
companions of Alexander; the accounts of Megasthenes, the 
ambassador from Seleucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputto, 
[the modern Vatna,] and by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by the 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians. 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the Agganna-Suttan', which is 
one of the discourses in the Patiwaggo, section of the Dighanikayo, 
of the Suttapitako, to be explaining to his disciples Wasretruo and 
BuarappwaJso’, Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one 
of its periodical destructions: the discourse took place in the city of 
Sawatthipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Pubbaramo. He says, “ Living creatures first appear by an apparitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of felicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord.” Then, it appears, a savoury substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth; one of the hitherto happy 
and passionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed his 
example, and the passions of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity ; successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes; the increase of mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgencies, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the conflicts arising 
from the pursuit of selfish objects, the outrages on property and 

1J. A. 8. B., vol. vii., page 603. Turnour’s Translations, 

2 This is the identical name of the Brahman who gives the sumptuous feast to 


Bharata and his army at Allahabad, as related in the Ramayana, and who is ono 
of the seven Hindu Rishis, 
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persons, the punishments resulting, and the necessity for rulers, 
laws, and their administrators. 

This is the substance of the first part of Sakya’s discourse, and 
before proceeding further, I pause for a moment to draw attention 
to the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's views of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts. Adam, in Paradise, was pure, and happy, and 
passionless; he deemed his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and fell. Adam and Eve hid themselves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked; they were driven from 
Paradise ; the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its evils, the neces- 
sity for rulers, &c., took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original innocency of man’s state, his indulgence, and his 
consequent fall and degeneracy. 

But taking up the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says :—‘‘ Men assembled and deliberated, saying 
most assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man- 
kind; everywhere, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that we should elect some one individual who 
would be able to eradicate most fully that which should be eradi- 
cated; to degrade that which should be degraded; to expel those 
who should be expelled; and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce.” A ruler, in consequence of so 
resolving, [SAmMMATO] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Maua-Sammarto', (the great elect ;] and being also the lord of 
[ Khettani] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, ([Kshatrya*;] and as by his righteous administration he 
rendered [rangeti] mankind happy, he thirdly acquired the appel- 
lation of Raya. Buddha adds; thus it was that they were elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and of a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, ‘This thought occurred to the people ; 
‘Among mankind wickedness has descended ; theft, degradation, | 
fraud, punishment, and expulsion, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should [dhaheyana] suppress wicked and impious 
acts ;° and they accordingly did [bhahenti] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bahmana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first name, BraumMana’.” He then alludes to the 


Ὁ This individual was Sakya in one of his former incarnations. 
3. The Brahmans make the Kshatrya, or warriors, the second caste, placing 
themselves first. 
8 In Asoko’s cdicts on the rocks in Cuttack, they are invariably called Babhana, 
[clsewhero in Old Pali written Bamhena and Bahinaua,} the Sanskrit word Brah- 
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Brahmana exulting in the wild life they were leading, in leaf huts 
built in the wilderness, and their being called in consequence 
Jhayaka; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khattiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in all respects on a footing of original equality. This 
appointment of suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors, or inspectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner from the most opposite 
and unexpected sources,—the Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arrian. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Dauli in Cuttack, and 
those of Girnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, ‘‘ Moreover, for their [the people's] 
better welfare among them, an awarder of punishment is duly in- 
stalled '.”’ 

Mr. James Prinsep says, the edict may be either regarded as 
having established asystem of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of judicial administration to take cognizance, and 
decide on all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years before the time of the edicts, says, the inspectors 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts; and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. R. Thom, printed 
at Canton, called the ‘‘ Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan 
Wang, these very persons,—the inquisitors or censors,—form a 
part of Chinese [Buddhist] policy in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, *‘ who was traversing that part of the 
country, inspecting and reforming abuses,” for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quoted subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander's inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors, or censors, [episcopi] 
who reported to the kings where regal rule prevailed, and to the 
magistrates in the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
Asoko’s edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other®, 


mana being only met with in Modern Pali, J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p, 427, and Béhman 
is 2 common term for Brahmans in the Dekhan to this day. 

1 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. pp. 254, 268, and 448. 

2 In confirmation, also, of the accuracy of Arrian’s authorities, Ptolemy, and 
Aristobulus, and Nearchus, in respect to the allusion to democratical governments 
in India, we may point out the republic of Wassali [Allahabad], mentioned by 
Sakya [Buddha] himself, and the elective kings in Gujarat brought to light by the 
coins”; not forgetting Susunago, who was elected by the people to the Magadha 
throne, nc. 471. And we have an instanco of the practice still prevailing, in the 
chicfs of the Banswarra state electing a Raja last year, 


* J. A. 85. 2B, vol. vi. pp. 380, 381, and 385. 
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But to proceed with Sakya’s account of the early state of society. 
IIe says, “The portion of mankind who had formed domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became Wussutakam- 
mante, distinguished as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse- 
quence of their becoming distinguished, from their domestic ties and 
skilfulness, they obtained the appellation of Wessa, [Sanskrit, 
Vaisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind.”’ 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to hunting 
[ludda], from being called ludda, luddA, the appellation Suddaé 
[Sanskrit, Sudra,} was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Sudd4, that name was originally given ; but they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. ‘‘ From each of these 
castes, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respectively, cach abandoned his habitation, and led an _ habita- 
tionless life [agariyan pubbajito], saying, I will become [Sumano] an 
ascetic or priest." Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, preciscly as Arrian's Gymnosophists are repre- 
sented to have done’. And he concludes by saying, “ Whether 
Khattiyo, Brahmo, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they sin in deed, 
word, or thought, they go to hell; but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens ;" and_in another place he says, “ The sinful heretic, on the 
dismemberment of his frame after death, is born in the tormentinz, 
everlasting, and unendurable hell.”" We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in his time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies,—the rulers and warriors,—the suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors,—the artificers and mercantile class,—the 
hunters and shepherds,—and the ascetics or priests ; but these were 
all civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely uninfluenced by religious prescriptions, 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Babhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
IIence, also, it may be understood, that there might be Brahiman 

Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists, and Sudra 


1 Asceticism and monachism cxisted amongst the Buddhist pricsthood, as 
cremitism and monachisin existed amongst the carly Christians. 
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Buddhists, without involving the necessity of their, being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus afforded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described by 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander, 
and partly from Megasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added two classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya’s Khattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda. For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian’s text of his Historie Indica, I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, “ Georgii Raphelii; Amsteladami, 1757'.” 


1 XI, Νενέμηνται δὲ οἱ πάντες ᾿Ινδοὶ ἐς ἑπτὰ μάλιστα γενεάς" ἐν μὲν αὐτοῖσιν 
id ‘ ~ ~ 
of σοφισταί εἶσι, πλήθει μὲν μείους τῶν ἄλλων, δύξῃ δὲ καὶ τιμῇ γεραρώτατοι. 
Οὔτε γάρ τι τῷ σώματι ἐργάζεσθαι ἀναγκαίη σφὶν προσκέεται: οὔτέ τι ἐποφέρειν 
,,)3 Ὁ , ᾽ 4 ͵ 907 Ν > “ € a > « o 
ἀφ᾽ ὅτου πονέουσιν ἐς τὸ κοινύν: οὐδέ τι ἄλλο ἀνάγκης ἁπλῶς ἐπεῖναι τοῖσι σοφι- 
“ - ~ - 4 “- n~ ἴω 3 ~ 
στῇσιν, ὅτι μὴ θύειν τὰς θυσίας τοῖσι θεοῖσιν ὑπὲρ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν’ καὶ 
cid δὲ ist θύ ἐξ Α > ~ “ 6 ’ “ φ “ [4 f € 
ὅστις δὲ ἰδίᾳ θύει, ἐξηγητὴς αὐτῷ τῆς θυσίης τῶν τις σοφιστῶν τουτῶων γίνεται, ὡς 
a ~ ~ ᾿ v “ ? 
οὐκ ἂν ἄλλως κεχαρισμένα τοῖς θεοῖς θύσαντας. Εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ μαντικῆς οὗτοι 
“" ~ Υ ~ ΄΄οΜ 
μοῦνοι ᾿Ινδῶν δαήμονες, οὐδὲ ἐφεῖται ἄλλῳ μαντεύεσθαι, ὅτι μὴ σοφῷ ἀνδρί: 
a a / ~ i 3 
μαντεύουσι δὲ ὅσα ὑπὲρ τῶν ὡραίων τοῦ ἔτεος, καὶ εἴ τις ἐς τὸ κοινὸν συμφορὴ 
Ν 
καταλαμβάνει: τὰ ἴδια δὲ ἑκάστοισιν οὔ σφιν μέλει μαντεύεσθαι" ἣ ὡς οὐκ ἐξικνεο- 
μένης τῆς μαντικῆς ἐς τὰ μικρότερα, ἢ ὡς οὐκ ἄξιον ἐπὶ τούτοισι πονέεσθαι- 
Ὅστις δὲ ἁμάρτοι ἐς τρεῖ τευσά ὕτῳ δὲ Ιᾶλλο μὲν κακὸν γίγνεσθα 
στ μάρτοι ἐς τρεῖς μαντευσάμενος, τούτῳ δὲ 'adAo μὲν κακὸν γίγνεσθαι 
8 -“ 4 > 6 ~ ΄ » 4 a 3 ‘ 
οὐδὲν, σιωπᾷν δὲ εἶναι ἐπάναγκες τοῦ λοιποῦ" καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις ἐξαναγκάσει 
σε -" @ - tr nw 
τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον φωνῆσαι, ὅτου ἡ σιωπὴ κατακέκριται.ι Οὗτοι γυμνοὶ διαιτῶνται 
ΐ φι Ὶ ΄Ὺὰ A ~ ς (θ 3 n inAd ~ δὲ θέ 0 > A 6 nA 
ol σοφισταὶ, τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ὑπαίθριοι ἐν τῷ ἰηλίῳ, Tou de θέρεος ἐπὴν ὁ ἥλιος 
, - “~ ~ ͵ ka 4 
κατέχῃ, ἐν τοῖσι λειμῶσι καὶ τοῖσιν ἕλεσιν ὑπὸ δένδρεσι μεγάλοισιν' ὧν τὴν σκιὴν 
΄ A 
Νέαρχος λέγει ἐς πέντε πλέθρα ἐν κύκλῳ ἐξικνέεσθαι, καὶ Gv μυρίους ὑπὸ ἑνὶ 
, ee , a t “ \ , 4 ν ¢ - a 
δένδρεϊ σκιάζεσθαι' τηλικαῦτα εἰναι ταῦτα τὰ δένδρεα. Σιτέονται δὲ ὡραῖα, καὶ 
~ Ά » 
τὸν φλοιὸν τῶν δένδρων, γλυκύν τε ὄντα τὸν φλοιὸν καὶ τρόφιμον, οὐ μεῖον ἤπερ 
€ ’ n~ , ’ 7 Fy 8 , , ? vw ὔ 
αἱ βάλανοι τῶν φοινίκων. Δεύτεροι δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοισιν οἱ γεωργοί εἰσιν" οὗτοι πλήθει 
~ ’ “- x” , nw Cd > . v Fee ὔ ΄ x 
πλεῖστοι Ἰνδῶν ἐόντες: καὶ τούτοισιν οὔτε ὅπλα ἐστὶν apyia, οὔτε μέλει τὰ 
πολέμια ἔργα, ἀλλὰ τὴν χώρην οὗτοι ἐργάζονται" καὶ τοὺς φόρους τοῖς τε βασι- 
an n 4 \ 3 
λεῦσι καὶ τῇσι πόλεσιν ὅσαι αὐτόνομοι, οὗτοι ἀποφέρουσι: καὶ εἰ πόλεμος ἐς 
? ΄ - » - » ~ » ΄ ᾿ς “ » θέ ‘ Ld θ 
ἀλλήλους τοῖσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν τύχοι, τῶν ἐργαζομένων τὴν γὴν οὐ θέμις σφὶν ἅπτεσθαι, 
οὐδὲ αὐτὴν τὴν γῆν τέμνειν" ἀλλὰ οἱ μὲν πολεμοῦσι καὶ κατακαίνουσιν ἀλλήλους 
“~ > 9 nn ἢ nm 
ὅπως τύχοιεν, of δὲ πλησίον αὐτῶν κατ᾽ ἠσυχίην ἀροῦσιν, ἢ τρυγῶσιν, ἢ κλα- 
~ A f ν. ἢ ae ᾽ ~ ΄ ς , 
δοῦσιν, } θερίζουσιν. Τρίτοι δέ εἰσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν οἱ νομέες, οἱ ποιμένες τε καὶ βου- 
κόλοι, καὶ οὗτοι οὔτε κατὰ πόλιας, οὔτε ἐν τῇσι κώμῃσιν οἰκέουσι. νομάδες τέ 
4 ιν» "» . » ΄ ’ ‘ 8 Ὄ an | - “ Ρ 
εἰσι, καὶ ἀνὰ τὰ ὄρεα βιοτεύουσι' φόρον δὲ καὶ οὗτοι ἀπὸ τῶν κτηνέων ἀποφέρουσι" 
καὶ θηρεύουσιν οὗτοι ἀνὰ τὴν χώρην ὄρνιθάς τε καὶ ἄγρια θηρία. 
ΧΙ. Τέταρτον δὲ ἐστι τὸ δημιουργικόν τε καὶ καπηλικὸν γένος. Καὶ οὗτοι λει- 
fo?) ᾿ ’ b 4 ? ~ ΨΚ “- ld , Ve 
roupyol εἶσι, καὶ φύρον ἀποφέρουσιν ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων τῶν σφετέρων, πλήν ye δὴ ὅσοι 
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Arrian divides the Indians into seven classes, and arranges at 
the head of them those called sophists, σοφισταί, or learned men, 
who were inferior in number to the other classes, but far surpassed 
them in honour and distinction. They did not labour nor con- 
tribute to the public support, but they sacrificed to the gods! for 
the public welfare, and assisted private persons in making their 
sacrifices. They were the sole persons skilled in divination. They 
made predictions of the seasons of the year, and of impending 
public calamities, but they did not predict with respect to private 
affairs. If they predicted falsely they were condemned to silence in 
future. They went naked; in the winter they basked in the sun, and 
in summer reposed in the meadows and cool places under trees’, 
some of which Nearchus describes as covering five acres, [πλέθρα] 
and capable of shading ten thousand men. They lived on fruit and 
the bark of trees. 


a > Su a” ld φ Α 4 3 a “a r 
τὰ ἀρηΐα ὅπλα ποιέουσιν: οὗτοι δὲ καὶ μισθὸν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ προσλαμβάνουσιν. 
a“ 4 ~ 
Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τῷ γένει of τε ναυπηγοὶ καὶ of ναῦταί εἰσιν, ὅσοι κατὰ τοὺς ποταμοὺς 

UU ΄ ‘ ¢ 3 ‘ > “ [4 A ° 
πλώουσι. Πέμπτον δὲ γένος ἐστὶν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν, οἱ modeptorai: πλήθει μὲν δεύτερον 
μετὰ τοὺς γεωργοὺς, πλείστῃ δὲ ελευθερίῃ τε καὶ εὐθυμίῃ ἐπιχρεόμενον" καὶ οὗτοι 
, a fd ” “~ "ἢ > é σειν , a ᾿Ξ, » “ ? 
εἐἰσκηταὶ μόνων τῶν πολεμικῶν ἔργων εἰσί. Τὰ δὲ ὅπλα ἄλλοι αὐτοῖς ποιέουσι, καὶ 
Cd AX ; . iY 8 “ a ἐδ w λ a r 
ἵππους ἄλλοι παρέχουσι' καὶ διακονοῦσιν ἐπὶ στρατοπέδου ἄλλοι, of τούς τε 
Φ > «a , .oa ᾽ ’ ‘ ‘ , ” 
ἵππους αὐτοῖς θεραπεύουσι, καὶ ra ὅπλα ἐκκαθαίρουσι, kat τοὺς ἐλέφαντας ἄγουσι, 

fd ~ ~ 

καὶ τὰ ἅρματα κοσμέουσίτε καὶ ἡνιοχεύουσιν. Αὐτοὶ δὲ, ἔστ᾽ ἂν μὲν πολεμεῖν δεῖ, 
“ > . ~ ΄“ 
πολεμοῦσιν" εἰρήνης δὲ γενομένης, εὐθυμέουσι' καί σφιν μισθὸς ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ 

’ ὃ ad ε ὶ AA id > » > “~ 3 ‘ @ eo ? 
τοσόςδε ἔρχεται, ws καὶ ἄλλους τρέφειν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ evpapeas. “Exroe Be εἰσιν 
Ἱνδοῖσιν, οἱ ἐπίσκοποι καλεόμενοι. Οὗτοι ἐφορῶσι τὰ γινόμενα κατά τε τὴν 

~ 8 ὔ nw ~ @ 
χώρην, καὶ κατὰ τὰς πόλιας" καὶ ταῦτα ἀναγγέλλουσι τῷ βασιλεῖ, ἵναπερ βασι- 
a“ “ a 
λεύονται ᾿Ινδοί" ἣ τοῖς τέλεσιν, ἵναπερ αὐτόνομοι εἰσί καὶ τούτοις οὐ θέμις ψεῦδος 
~ 3 nw 7 
ἀναγγεῖλαι οὐδὲν, οὐδέ ris ᾿Ινδῶν αἰτίην ἔσχε ψεύσασθαι. "EBSopoe δέ εἶσιν, οἱ 
ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῶν βουλενόμενοι ὁμοῦ τῷ βασιλεῖ, ἢ κατὰ πόλιας ὅσαι αὐτό 

ρ μ μοῦ τῷ , ἢ ς ὅσαι αὐτόνομοι, 

i) - RJ - [4 ‘ > ‘ y “a 4 > , 4 Ἁ 6 
σὺν τῇσιν ἀρχῇσι. Πλήθει μὲν ὀλίγον τὸ γένος τοῦτό ἐστι, σοφίῃ δὲ καὶ δικαιό- 
THT, ἐκ πάντων προκεκριμένον' ἔνθεν of τε ἄρχοντες αὐτοῖσιν ἐπιλέγονται, καὶ 
ὅσοι νομάρχαι καὶ ὕπαρχοι καὶ θησαυροφύλακές τε καὶ στρατοφύλακες, vavapyoi 
τε καὶ ταμίαι, καὶ τῶν κατὰ γεωργίην ἔργων ἐπιστάται. Tapéew δὲ ἐξ ἑτέρου 

,ὔ φ a “- ΄ι ~ Y 
γένεος, οὐ θέμις" οἷον τοῖσι yewpyotow ἐκ τοῦ δημιουργικοῦ, ἣ ἔμπαλιν: οὐδὲ δύο 

΄ J 4 4 > A > 3 “~ 4 3 ‘ 3 / 2 ¢ 4 ’ 

τέχνας ἐπιτηδεύειν τὸν αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ τοῦτο θέμις" οὐδὲ ἀμείβειν ἐξ ἑτέρου γένεος 

Tv nm na 
eis ἕτερον" οἷον, γεωργικὸν ἐκ νομέως γενέσθαι, ἢ νομέα ἐκ δημιουργικοῦ. Μοῦνων 
σφίσιν ἀνεῖται, σοφιστὴν ἐκ παντὸς γένεος γενέσθαι" ὅτι οὐ μαλθακὰ τοῖσι σοφι- 
στῇσιν εἰσὶ τὰ πρήγματα, ἀλλὰ πάντων ταλαιπωρότατα. 

1 We have it from the mouths of the gymunosophists, that they worshipped 
God only with hymns, nor did they sacrifice animal life at all; Arrian, therefore, 
in his τοῖς Θεοῖς θύσαντας, must have slipped into the plural number while thinking 
of his own polytheism. Elsewhere he says they worshipped Gop only. 

® Ficus Indica, One of these trees in the Nanah Mawal, in the Dekhan, of 
which 1 have a drawing, and under which Γ eneamped for some days, was capable 
of affording vertical shade to 20,000 men; allowing a foot and a half square to 
each niu. 
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The next class to the sophists was the husbandmen, γεωργοί, the 
most numerous in the Indian community. These did not carry 
arms nor engage in war, but cultivated their lands and paid tribute 
to the kings or the Free crrres. In intestine wars it was looked 
upon as a crime to devastate their fields, and they quietly attended 
to their harvest and vintage. 

The third class was the shepherds, νομέες, or herdsmen, ποιμένες 
re καὶ βουκόλοι, and these neither lived in towns nor villages, but led 
a wandering life in the mountains, hunting birds and wild beasts, 
and paying tribute from their herds and flocks. To this day, this 
class of society is separate and distinct from the Hindu community, 
under the name of Brinsaries, with precisely the manners and 
habits described by Arrian. They do not follow the Brahmanical 
or Puranic creeds, but have their own peculiar faith and ceremonies. 
I had occasion, formerly’, to call public attention to the identity of 
the peculiar personal ornaments worn by the Brinjaries, male and 
female, and those sculptured on the figures in the Buddhist caves in 
Western India; and the mention of the tribe by Sakya and Arrian, 
gives increased interest to the reference. 

The fourth tribe was that of the artificers and tradesmen, 
δημιουργικόν τε καὶ καπηλικὸν : they were public servants, and paid 
tribute by their labour’, excepting such as fabricated arms. These 
were paid by the treasury. In this class, also, were ship and boat 
builders. 

The fifth tribe was that of the soldier, πολεμισταί, who exclusively 
used arms and engaged in military affairs ; and they were supported 
from the public treasury. As was the case with Western nations of 
the same age, they used war chariots, drawn by horses, in battle ; 
and as has occurred in Europe, the tcstimony of this fact is only 
found in ancient writings and sculptures, the usage having ceased 
for ages. 

The sixth class was that of the cpiscopi, ἐπίσκοποι, or inquisitors, 
who denounced all offenders and offences, whether in town or 
country, to the kings where kings ruled, and to the magistrates 
where communities governed themselves. Arrian here pays a high 
compliment to the moral tone of the Indians at this period, by 
saying, that it was not lawful for these inquisitors to report untruly ; 
but, indeed, the Indians have never been charged with the want of truth ! 


1 Transactions of Royal Asiatic Socicty, vol. iti. 

2 Arrian evidently deseribes the Bara Balowtch village system, still in existence 5 
the trades working gratuitously for the government, and the husbandman paying 
them by a trifling share of his produce. 

VOL, V4, 28 
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The seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs: they were few in number, but far superior to all the others 
in wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provincial governors, magistrates, and superin- 
tendants of rural affairs. Arrian concludes by saying, that it was 
unlawful for these classes to intermarry with each other; and it 
was not permitted to a husbandman to marry amongst the me- 
chanics, nor the reverse; nor could one man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt another; a husbandman could not 
turn shepherd, nor the latter turn mechanic. Nevertheless, all 
classes might join that of the sophists, (in fact that class was so con- 
stituted,| whose life,so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painful of all. The most singular feature in this description of the 
constituents of Indian society in the third century before Christ, 
1S THE ABSOLUTE AND TOTAL OMISSION OF THE TERM BrauMan, 
AND OF ANY ALLUSION TO THEM WHATEVER; moreover, the term 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian‘s 
Historia Indice. 

Is it possible to suppose, therefore, that a talented and distin- 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neces- 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of agreat people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most influential class of society, the Brahmans. If 
they had been a numerous body, or held any station whatever ; 
indeed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma touan lin describes 
them, 700 years afterwards, ‘‘ chief of the tribes of Barbarians," 
[foreigners,] or as Soung yun speaks of them, “The Brahmans 
{who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the SrRaNGERs,' 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian’s account of the constitu- 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when ,he notices them in his Alex- 
ander’s Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. After speaking 
of the towns of the Malli', which were below the junction of the 
Jelum and Chenab, he says, ‘ Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans’,” apparently in the territories of the Malli, for it was 
said some of the Malli had sought refuge in it. The town and 
castle were vigorously and pertinaciously defended by its inhabitants, 
15000 of whom lost their lives;} and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans’ were armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 


1 A free people living under their own Jaws. Anabasis, lib. vi. cap. vi. 

® Anabasis, lib. vi. cap. vil. 

5 In jib. vi. cap. xvii. Arrian identifies these Brahmans with the sophists [or 
gymmogophists] of Indian society, [ot δὴ σοφισταὶ τοῖς Ἰνδοῖς εἶσιν,} and as the 
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dotal class as they pretend to be from their very origin. But, in 
truth, there is no mention whatever of the Brahmans, [the Gymno- 
sophists not being Brahmans,}] until Alexander had descended 
below the confluence of the Hydaspis and the Acesines, [Jelum and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Ravi,] somewhere about the present 
Multan, and proximately to the only locality in India where Fa 
hian found heretics congregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jumua. Hiuan thsang, also, in the 
seventh century, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was Brahmanical or not, between the Indus and Ajmir. And the 
Chinese general, Ileuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
minister of King Siladitya of Berar, prisoner to China, a.p. 648 to 
650, on hts return to India to find the philosopher's stone, says, he 
travelled all over the kingdoms of the Brahmans, [Po lo mun,]} which 
were met with in the country called the waters of Pan cha fa, [Pun- 
jab.] But previously to enlarging on the probably secular character 
of the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha's description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 
by Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 


beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of Iudia into 
five distinct bodies : 


Ist. The rulers and lords of cultivated lands, Khettani, whence 
Khattiyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya. ] 

2nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [Bahmana 
or Bhabana; in Sanskrit, Brahmana.] . 

3rd. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., Wessa, [in Sanskrit, 
Vaisya. | 

4th. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, Sudda, [in San- 
skrit, Sudra. ] 

5th. The priests and ascetics, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana, ] 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About 270 years afterwards, Arrian’s authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megasthenes, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodics. 

5th. The military tribe, which combined with the seventh class, 
[the counsellors,] corresponds with Buddha's first tribe. 

6th. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censors, cor- 
responding precisely with Buddha's second class. 


4th. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., corresponding cxactly 
with Buddha's third class. 


sophists belonged to all castes, it is impossible these miscalled Brahmans could 
have been the same as the modern Brahmans, 


2n2 
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3rd. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha's fourth class. 

Ist. The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha's fifth 
class, for the sophists were constituted from all the other classes. 

Arrian’s second tribe is that of the husbandmen, the most 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha ; 
however, as he derives Khattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,] from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be comprised in his first class, for the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep- 
herds; there is, therefore, no other location for the husbandmen 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arrian describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having his rights preserved even in the strife of war. 

Arrian'’s small seventh class of leaders of armies and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth by Buddha, 
but it must be included amongst his ‘ rulers,’ and belongs, there- 
fore, to the Khattiyo tribe. 

Although the aboye two accounts of the state of the Indian 
population were written with an interval of nearly three centuries 
between them, it appears to me that few persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe the same state of society, in 
fact, the same social organization of the nations of India; nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there should be such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied by 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to be asked, whether these accounts describe a 
Buddhist or Brahmanical state of society. Buddha mentions 
Bahmans, [Brahmans,] but they belonged to a secular class; they 
bore civil offices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distinct from 
them; and, indeed, it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, isa Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko's edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander's invasion; and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there- 
fore, Buddha's and Arrian’s description relates to a Buddhist 
social system. 

In all states of society, even in incipient civilization, it is found 
that members of the community are set apart for sacerdotal pur- 
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poses. Buddha states, that this order in India was the Samana or 
Buddhist priesthood, and the account of Arrian practically does not 
militate against it; and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, the people in general must neces- 
sarily have been Buddbist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the modern Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Brahmanical. It is not stated by Buddha what was the religious 
persuasion of the rulers, including the Khattiyos and the Wessus, 
[Vaisya,} but we have so many ancient inscriptions and coins of 
Buddhist kings, and No COINS WHATEVER OF ANCIENT [Tindu rulers 
until the seventh or eighth century A.p., or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the fourth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined with 
the preecding facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese; and I have already quoted Mr. James 
Prinsep's opinion, which is ‘of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander's inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but 
Buddhist institutions. With respect. to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,}] a considerable proportion of the bankers and IWanees [dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &c.,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in many parts of India to this day. 

It is found that Arrian’s sixth, fourth, third, and first classes, 
correspond exactly with the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha; the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and the same deductions are admissible, as in the former 
instances, Arrian's fifth tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
leaders of fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha's “rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands."’ A class of ‘ counsellors’ docs not apply 
to a society with Brahmanical phases, and it might have grown 
out of the necessities of government and the progress of civili- 
zation between Buddha's and Alexander's time. Mr. 1}. Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following:—“ Sakya Sinha, [Bud- 
dha,] who was born at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied by 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu’s, CounsELLors oF 5ΤΆΤΕ, 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal.” J. A. 5. B., 
vol. iii, p. 220. “ The counsellors,” made a class of society by 
Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were nevertheless, 
according to these Nepalese authorities, as ancient as Buddha's time ; 
and as they accompanied him as a religious teacher, they would 
be Buddhists. Although Arrian makes a distinct class of coun- 
scllors, Nearchus, speaking of the sophists, says:—“ Brachmanas in 
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civitatibus versari, et Reges sequi, et eorum consiliarios esse ; ciwteros 
vero qu ad naturam pertinent contemplari; et ex his Calanum 
fuisse.”” Strabo, lib. 15. Now we know from all authorities, these 
gymnosophists, sophists, or miscalled Brahmans, from the want of 
caste, and from other causes, could not have been Brahmans ; but as 
they conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and coun- 
sellors, they might have been Buddhists. I have stated that Arrian, 
in his Historie Indice, never once mentions the name “ Brahman,” 
nor alludes to it; but in his Anabasis, in the mention of the Brahmans 
in Upper Scinde, who had occasioned the defection of some towns, 
he INCIDENTALLY says, they were the sophista of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constituting his first and most dignified class. It is 
now desirable to show that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other Western authors, may have mistaken the Samana of the Bud- 
dhists for the Bahmfn4 of the Ilindus. Arrian makes the sophists 
or gymnosophists the sacerdotal class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted FROM ALL OTHER CLASSES OF INDIAN SOCIETY: 
ANY ONE WHO CHOSE MIGHT BE A SopHist; which goes the length 
of saying that an outcast might turn Brahman!! In the Hindu 
system, the Brahmans being sprung from the mouth of Bralima,— 
belonging to an exclusive body, into which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian population should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, nor even touch, their fellow 
men of a lower denomination without pollution,—it would surely 
not be necessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arrian’s 
sophists, with sacerdotal habits and absence of caste, COULD NOY 
POSSIBLY HAVE BEEN Branmans. But Arrian,-and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymnosophists could not have been Brahmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions, ‘The Brahmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brahmans are not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funcral pile 
alive, like Calanus and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda’; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 


1 Turpe apud cos [the supposed Brahmans] putari corporis morbum : quem 
si quis veretur, scipsum igni ὁ vita cducit: nam constructo rogo super eum 
perunctus sedet, et accendi jubens immotus comburitur! Strabo, lib. 15. And 
shortly afterwards, he says, Calanus ascended the funeral pile according to the law 
of his country, 

Διαλεχθῆναι δ᾽ ἑνί τούτων Kadtives ὃν καὶ οσυνικολουθηπαιτῳ βασιλεῖ μέχρι 
WepaiSos, καὶ ἀποθανεῖν τῷ πατρίῳ νόμῳ τεθέντα ἐπὶ πυρκαΐαν' τότε δὲ ἐπὶ λίθῳ 
τυχεῖν κείμενον. 
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the minds of monarchs and nations ; they guarded their lives, even 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it disgraceful and 
degrading for them not to rush into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands; for which, however, there is not 
any authority in the Vedas. The Brahmans, in their modern arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, cannot come into contact with their fellow- 
men of alower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could they pine with 
Greeks and foreigners as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned by 
Strabo on the authority of Aristobulus. ᾿Αριστόβουλος δὲ τῶν ἐν 
Ταξιλοις σοφιστῶν ἰδεῖν δύο φησὶ, Βραχμᾶνας ἀμφοτέρους, τὸν 
μὲν πρεσβύτερον ἐξυρημένον, τὸν δὲ νεώτερον κομήτην, ἀμφοτέ- 
pots δ᾽ ακολουθεῖν μαθητάς" παρερχομένους δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου τράπεξαν παραστάντας δειπνεῖν. 

One of these was shaven, the other wore his hair, and both 
followed Alexander for some time; indeed, the elder of the two, 
[Calanus?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Tov δὲ 


συναπᾶραι μέχρι τέλους, καὶ μεταμφιάσασθαι καὶ μεταθέσθαι 
τὴν δίαιταν, συνόντα τῳ βασίλξι επιτιμώμενον Se ὑπό τινων 
λεγειν, ὡς ἐκπληρώσειε τὰ τετταράκοντα ἔτη της ἀσκήσεως a 
ὑπέσχετο. Strabo, lib. 15. And that there might be no mistake 
about this being the habit of the sophists at large, and that the 
miscalled Brahmans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Strabo says a little after, that they “ investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and discascs; and 
entering into a city, dispersed themsclves in the markets ; and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui- 
tously; and if oil, it;was poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it: and every rich house was open to them, even to the women's 
apartment, and when they entered, THEY SHARED IN TUE MEAL 
and conversation.” ‘The hardicst maintainer of the identity of the 
eymuosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody's meal, or sulfer himself to be greased by 
whomsoever pleases in the street. 

"Edn δ᾽ αὐτοὺς καὶ τα wept φύσιν πολλὰ εξετάσαι, καὶ προ- 
σημασίαν ὄμβρων, αὐχμῶν, νόσώὠν᾽ ἀπιόντας δ᾽ εἰς τὴν πόλιν 
κατὰ τὰς ἀγορὰς σκεδάννυσθαι: ὅτω δ᾽ ἄν κομίζοντι σῦκα ἢ 
βότρυς περιτύχωσι, λαμβάνειν δωρεὰν περιέχοντος" εἰ 8 ἔλαιον 
εἴη, καταχεῖσθαι αὔτων καὶ αἰείφεσθαι ἅπασαν δὲ πλουσίαν 
οἰκίαν ἀνεῖσθαι αὐτοῖς μέχρι γυναικωνίτιδος" εἰσίοντας δὲ 
δείπνου κοινωνεῖν καὶ λόγων. 
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In addition to the preceding, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, *Ovos ἣν καὶ ὁ Κάλανος axoXactos ἄνθρωπος, καὶ ταῖς 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου τραπέζαις δεδουλωμένος, that Calanus was a de- 
pendant at the table of Alexander, a position in which no Brahman 
could have remained ; but from the following it will be observed, 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud- 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Burmah, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before sunrise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entirely shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,]} and without saying a word. The laity piously 
disposed put food, already cooked, into the begging pot: when the 
priest has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o'clock he proceeds as in the morning, and collects his 
dinner: after twelve o'clock he cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu- 
tion; and, like the miscalled Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

If it be objected that the gymnosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Sanyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under his sucred tree [Iicus Indica] at Gaya, for sir years, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause. And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
described by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists; indeed, ascetism and eremitism, as well as monachism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne in mind also, that the 
Brahmans of Alexander's time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
flesh in their sacrifices and bloody rites’, a habit not interdicted 
until the NINTH CENTURY by Sankhara Acharya, the Saiva reformer, 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
lived, by their own account, Buddhist-like, [véde Palladius de Brag- 
manibus,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits, grain, herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life-—Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in their habits. 

Saint Ambrosius, who writes on the location, doctrine, and 
manners of the Brahmans, [Brachmani a nonnullis gymnosophiste a 


1 Vide Dry, Stevenson's Translations of Portions of the Rig Veda, 
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quibusdam philosophi seu sapientes Indorum appellantur,] says he had 
his account from the mouth of Bishop Muszus, who had travelled 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Affghanistan, for the purpose of 
secing Brahmans, in the middle of the fourth century, A.p., and 
who saw Alexander's altars, nevertheless did not see a Brahman, 
“ Quedam ergo nova, non autem Brachmanos se vidisse affirmat ;" 
hut Musieus conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, who had seen Brahmans; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and may be supposed, therefore, to describe 
with sufficient means of accuracy. He says, ‘ Quod genus Brach- 
manorum non ex propria tantum voluntate secularibus rebus renuntiat, 
sed potius ut ex judicio Dei pendens, ac divinitatis ope suffultum, 
Naturaliter enim audz in finitimis fluvii regionibus vivunt. Nudli 
apud eos quadrupedes, nullus terre cultus, nullus ferri usus, nullum 
instrumenti genus quo fieri aliquod opus possit. Wabent autem illic 
deliciosas atque optimas auras, et saluberrime temperatas. Count 
SEMPER Drum, cujus veram quidem ac distinctam notitiam se ha- 
here profitentur, omnemque providentia cjus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantes vero non orientalem partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciunt; sed corlum potius intuentur. Edunt 
vifem ea que super terram pecudum more potuerint invenire, hoc 
est arborum folia, et olera sylvestria.” Ife then says they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birth of a son; 
and adds ‘‘ Hac est ergo vita et conversatio Brachmanorum.” We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophists, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century A.p., which Buddha gave in the sixth century n.c., 
of Buddhist priests, and Alexander's polytheist historians pave in the 
third century p.c. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosius, there- 
fore, could not have been Brahmans at all, because they emanated 
from society at large,—because they went naked,—because they 
were monotheists and not polytheists,—-because they were entirely 
cut off from all secular occupations,—because they lived on water, 
aud herbs, and grain, and did not offer animal sacrifices, [which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacrifices,]—and because they Iced asylvan and the Brahmans an 
urban life. A very few years after St. Ambrosius wrote from the 
personal testimony of Mus:eus, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian, who had them on board ship 
with him, rrapinGe tro CHina Aas MERCHANTS!!! The rest of 
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Ambrosius's account is compiled from different authors ; but, singu- 
larly, there is no mention of any other philosophic or religious 
sect, but that which he calls Brahmanical. In one place he makes 
Dandamis say to Alexander, “Nos honoramus Deum, et amamus 
hominem, negligimus aurum, contemnimus mortem.” And further, 
he adds, “ Amicus mihi est omnium Deus, et de ipsis cum eodem 
rebus loquor, malorum hominum verba non audio. Coelum habco 
pro tecto, terra mihi tota pro lecto est. Fluvii mihi potum = minis- 
trant, mensam silva suppeditat. Non vescor animalium visceribus, ut 
leones, neque intra pectora mea inclusz quadrupedum aut volatilium 
carnes putrescunt, nec sum mortuorum sepulchruin, sed providentia 
naturalis omnes mihi fructus ut lac mater infundit.””. An anonymous 
author, quoted in the book of Palladius, relates a colloquy between 
Dandamis, called king of the Brahmans, and Alexander, and puts into 
the mouth of the former the substance, and almost the words, of the 
Buddhist decalogue. “ Nil appetit amplius quam ratio nature fla- 
gitat; locus non prabetur invidia, ubi nullus superior est: nulla nos 
ludicra spectacula nec equina certamina, nec scenicas turpitudines 
alfectamus ; sanguinis fluenta manantia abhorremus; nullus apud nos 
incestus, nullum adulterium, nulla corruptio nominatur.” — ‘ Non 
suscipit Deus sacra sanguinea, Cultum diligit incruentum, spernit 
funesta libamina verbo propitiatur orantibus.”” ‘In honorem divinum 
pecudes innocuas non mactamns ;” and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrast to the habits of Fa hian’s merchant Brahmans: 
“ Nos mercandi gratia pontum classibus non sulcamus,” &c., &c. 
And the following passages would seem to refer to the multitudinous 
Buddhist caves in India :—‘ Quin potius, in defossis telluris spe- 
Juncis, aut concavis montium latebris capaciter habitamus."’ And 
“Tutius nos defendit ab imbre spelunca quam tegula.”’ From the 
following passage it would appear they were not all entirely naked, 
—a fact which would remove the only objection to their being Bud- 
dhist priests :—“ Nullus apud nos pretiosus amictus est, nulla vestis 
fucato colore contexitur, Membra papyri tegmine, vel quod est 
verius pudore velantur.” 

The mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten chief interdicts of the Buddhists to 
witness scenic representations, while Brahmans wrote plays. 

The Brahmans are now polytheists, and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worshipped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped onE Gop. When Calanus was per- 
suaded by Alexander to abandon his companions, and follow him, 
the sophists censured Calanus, that he should prefer any other lord 
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to Goo: —“"Ore ἀπολιπὼν τὴν Tapa σφισιν εὐδαιμονίαν, ὁ δὲ 
δεσπότιν ἄλλον ἢ τὸν Θεὸν ἐθεράπευε ": and Dandamis, in his 
reply to Alexander, expressly says, God is the great king. He is 
my Lord’, and soe Gon. ᾿Εμὸς οὐτος δεσποτὴς καὶ Ocos povos. 
And several other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
who desire it endeavour to fix upon the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of God in heaven, or a soul in man; but such belicfs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowlcdged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist nations, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments,—of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief ina Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments, —of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining a knowledge of the previous states of existence; thus 
establishing continued identity and consciousness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual sacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belicf in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is possible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions, ] by 
PERFECT VIRTUE and PERFECT KNOWLEDGE, to escape from further 
transmigrations, or probationary existence, and to attain Nibutri, 
or Nirwana, or final emancipation, or absorption into the First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable of suffering, the Bud- 
dhists are stigmatized as atheists. Buddha's own hymn, on his 
becoming a Buddha, testifies to his belief in God:— 


Through various transmigrations 

I must travel if I do not discover, 

The Bumu.wen whom 7 seck ; 

Painful are repeated transmigrations ! 

I have seen the Arcurrecr, [and said, ] 

Thou shalt not build me another house 9 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy roof timbers seattercd 5 

My mind is detached [from all existing objects, ] 
I have attained to the extinction of cesire*. 


Who is the Burtprr he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal sufferings? Who the architect that builds up his frame anew 
through successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect virtue 
and perfect knowledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state? The requisite 
degree of virtue and knowledge being attained, he ceases to have 


1 Lib, vii. cap. 1. 2 Palladius de Centibus Lndiee. 
* Vide The Ceylon Friend, 1837 to 1839, p. 189. 
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sublunary feelings, desires, or sufferings,—has final emancipation,— 
loses personal identity, the ETQ ceases, and becomes incorporated 
with the First Cause! This may be startling to Christians, but it 
is not atheism. 

In a sermon of Buddha's, he says, “Οἱ account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (or reproduction after death) 
[occurs]; on account of reproduction of existence, birth ; on account 
of birth,—decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
consciousness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor- 
row, pain,” ἂς, &c. Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul?) These 
notices of Buddha's doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly in The Friend, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency, excepting the agency of an 
almighty, self-existent Being, the creator of all! | 

Buddha describes the Brahmans as filling secular offices only, 
between 513 to 600 n.c.; and Nearchus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from them their counsellors were 
chosen ; others contemplated nature, and Calanus was one of these. 
Arrian mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 n.c.; and Fa hian found them as merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, in the ship in which he embarked, 
A.D.412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. ‘There being serious 
objections to the supposition that the sophists or gymnosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be shown what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Samana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all; they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate out of everybody's hands without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dined with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
loss of caste; and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Ananda, the Buddhist patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the funeral pile ;—the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the sophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, as the gymnosophists are represented, 
and I have drawings of such figures’. Moreover, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who makes a distinction between the Bahmana and the 


Vide Appendix, 
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Samana, calling the latter Semnoi, Σ᾽ εμνοὶ, plainly the Buddhist 
priesthood, says that the Semnoi passed all their lives naked; and 
that there may be no mistake about whom he means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arrian were contemporaries ; and there can be no doubt from Cle- 
mens’ statement, that the gymnosophists of the latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the Samana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them Σεμναί. And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the First Cause, or Buddha, as God, and did not worship 
the elements. Does it admit of a question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes—Samana or Balmana—the description of Arrian 
applies? It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian’s stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists,—drop his own trade, and take up that of another, 
—or marry out of his own class, involves proofs of the existence of 
the Brahmanical institution of castes. But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from all the classes, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical system; the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be scverally 
called, exists to this day without being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic offsets from Buddhism ; and my autho- 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col. 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are always represented naked, like the gym- 
nosophists, he says, ‘‘ The marriages are confined to thew respective 
classes ;"’ that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas 
with the Dassas, &c. &c.1 And with respect to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, The Friend, a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1838, has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract :— There 
is this difference between Brabmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded SIMPLY AS ACIVILINSTITUTION. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhistical caste, though there is caste amongst Bud- 
dhists. The pricsthood may be conferred indiscriminately upon all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists]; and when the 
rite of ordination has been reccived, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand cqual honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 


' Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ircland, 
vol. iii. p. 353. 
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practice, there have been too many innovations upon this wholesome 
appointment, and CASTE PREVAILS IN EVERY PART OF CEYLON 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with the same severity as 
upon the coast of India. One single instance may suflice as an 
example. It is upon record, that in 1835, some of the schools in 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than because certain 
of the children, at their annual feast, drauk coffee out of the same 
cup as some of their class-fellows of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position in society ?]" Arrian’s sophists 
and Buddha's samanas might take a share of anybody's meal; but 
it is to be doubted whether the Buddhist Khettano would have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brahman Jains; and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Rev. W. ‘Taylor's reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. ; and it is seen how often Fa hian has men- 
tioned Brahman, and Vaisya, and Sudra Buddhists, and the four 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1429 years ago! ITence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and pertaining to castes ; for caste, as a religious distinction, 
neither did nor does exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and occu- 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose,—that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipula- 
tions of art: in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son; and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instructed being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophists 
of Arrian could have been Brahmans, yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabasis, which has been already quoted, it is 
probable most of the Greek authors have adopted an error, which 
might very readily have originated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes,—Ptolemy and Aristobulus, mistaking Bahmana [Brahmans] 
for Samana [Buddhist priests], or Brahmana [Brahmans] for Sra- 
mana (Buddhist priests]. 

The interchange of the words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might readily occur in modern times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages; how much more 
likely, then, was it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper India 
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as utter strangers, and utterly ignorant of the language of the people 
amongst whom they penctrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have Jengthened familiar intercourse with them? But even in 
the cases of Strabo and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Brachmanes and Germanes, and the latter between Brach- 
manes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arrian, that he describes ONLY ONE SACERDOTAL CLASS IN INDIAN 
SOCIETY, AND THAT ONE CLASS COULD NOT POSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 
COMPOSED OF BrauMAns; from the simple fact of its being con- 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of the European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanical pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from all inquirics or investigations impugning their claims, 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published in London, 1665, the year of the 
great plague, and called Palladius de Gentibus Indie εἰ Bragmanibus, 
which opens with “ De Brachmanibus sive Gymnosophistis, testimonia 
Veterum ; thus at once identifying the naked philosophers with the 
Brahmans. The following authors are quoted in the volume:— 
Strabo, died 25 u.c.; Cicero, born 106 s.c., died 43 3.c.; Plinius, 
born 23 a.p., died 79 a.p.; Plutarchus, died 120 A.p.; Arrianus, 
born about 124 A.p., died 161 a.p.; Apuleius, in the second cen- 
tury; Clemens, born 150 A.v., died 203 a.p.; Porphyrius, born 233 
A.D., died 303 A.p.; Philostratus, in the end of the second century; 
Postellus, born 1505 a.p., died 1587 a.p.; Palladius, born 368 a.p., 
dicd 431- a.p.; Vossius, born 1577 a.v., died 1649 a.v.; Labbeus, 
born 1607 a.v., died 1667 a.p.; St. Ambrosius, born 340 a.p., died 
397 a.p.; and an’ anonymous Latiu author. The oldest writer of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says, “The sophists of India are naked, and bear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, aud burn themselves without a 
groan.” This is not a description to apply to Brahmans; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is called a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulus ; and it applies in part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt himself on an island in the 
Ganges. Cicero lived at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of the 
land in India; and if he wrote from what was then known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Samana, instead of the Bahmana. 


1 Tuse, Quiest, lib, v. 
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Strabo, who died u.c. 25, is the next author quoted, and his chief 
authority is Megasthenes, who tells most marvellous tales, and is 
proportionably in discredit. He says, the philosophers of India (he 
does not call them priests ] were divided into two classes, the Brach- 
manes and the Germancs. Minute details are given of the Brah- 
mans; but the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
aud no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 
Brahmanism, t. 6. Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive- 
ness. Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grove [αλσος] or temple in a wood. One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monasteries [Wiharo] was 
called “ of the vast solitude; and the life of Buddha shows how 
much it was his practice to teach in groves and woods as well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, indeed, in modern times, their 
temples in groves and woods; but Iam not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instruction of disciples. 
AvarpiBew δὲ τους φιλοσόφους ἐν ἄλσει πρὸ τῆς πόλεως ὑπὸ 
περιβόλῳ συμμετρῳ λιτῶς ζῶντας ἐν στιβάσι καὶ δοραῖς, 
ἀπεχομένους ἐμψύχων καὶ ἀφροδισίων, ἀκροώμενους λόγων 
σπουδαίων, μεταδιδόντας καὶ τοῖς ἐθέλουσι. 

The above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophists from the Brahmans. ‘Those who became gymno- 
sophists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
women ceased, and they abstained from everything having life,—the 
very habits of Buddhist priests; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic tics, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. 

With respect to the Germanes, by which we can only understand 
the Buddhist sacerdotal order, Strabo (i. ὁ. Megasthencs] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhan or Arahat, from the Pali ari, sinful passions, and hattatta, 
being destroyed?] thus showing a knowledge of the classes of the 
Buddhist priesthood. ‘These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and abstaining from wine and women. Kings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and_ propi- 
tiated. This is applicable verbatim to the ascetic Buddhists.—the 
more particularly so, as one God only is spoken of. Τοὺς δὲ Γὲερ- 
μᾶνας τους μὲν ἐντιμοτάτους Ὑλοβίους φησὶν ὀνομάζεσθαι, 
ζῶντας ἐν ταῖς ὕλαις ἀπὸ φύλλων καὶ καρπῶν ὠγρίων, ἐσθῆτος 


‘ 
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δὲ φλοίων δενδρίνων, ἀφροδισίων χωρὶς καὶ οἴνου" τοῖς δὲ Bact- 
λεύσι συνεῖναι. δ᾽ ἀγγέλων πυνθανομένοις περὶ τῶν αιτίων, καὶ 
δι’ ἐκείνων θεραπεύουσι καὶ λιτανεύουσι τὸ Θεῖον. . |. 
Strabo also quotes Nearchus, which passage I have already given. 

Pliny is the third author in order of time quoted. He died A.n. 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, and at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Affghanistan, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, ‘f Philosophos eorum 
quos gymnosophistas vocant, ab ex-ortu ad occasum perstare con- 
tuentes solem immobilibus oculis; ferventibus arenis toto die alternis 
pedibus insistere’.”’ These self-tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian’s 
gymnosophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymuosophists, and their inge- 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned’, and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom I have already said 
enough. 

Apuleius, who ‘lived in the second century A.p., is the sixth 
author quoted in order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
but says the wise men of India were called gymnosophists, who 
neither cultivated lands, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
allairs. Wisdom ran through them, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characteristics ; and he satis- 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, ‘ Igitur ubi mensa 
posita, priusquam cdulia apponantur, omnes adlolescentes cx diversis 
locis et olliciis ad dapem conveniunt,” combined with “ Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur prandeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur*,” 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a duty which is imperative upon them. Apuleius 

1 The Brahman did not retire to the woods until he was a grandfathers and 
then took his wife with him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap. vi. verses 2 and 3. 
The Ilylobii, therefore, could not have been Brahmans. Morcover the Brahman 
could never appear naked, and not even bathe without some covering. Menu, 
chap. iv. verses 45 and 75. 

2 Nat. Hist. lib, vii. cap. 2. * Plut. Vita Alexandri. 
4 Apuleius in Floridis, 
Vou, VI 2 
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is eloquent in praise of the gymnosophists, but has not a sentence 
which is not applicable to a class of the Buddhist pricsthood ; and 
there is reason to suppose that his gymnosophists were the Buddhist 
or Jain priests. 

The seventh author quoted is Philostratus, who died at the end 
of the second century: he quotes Damis, who makes the Brahmans 
worship and sacrifice to the sun, and obtain their fire from it, like 
the modern Parsees ; he adds, they [the Brahmans] wore long hair, 
with a white mitre upon their heads, [the Parsee priests wear a 
white turban at present, ] and their vestments were in the Exomi- 
dum! form; they made the ground their bed, ate herbs, went barc- 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult propertics 
were associated. Philostratus evidently describes the magi of 
Persia, and I introduce his notice to show how very loose the ideas 
of the ancient Western writers were in regard to the Brahmans®. 
His description would apply more closely to the Buddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particularly as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the transmigration of souls ;—indced, there are many 
marked features in common, in the religion of the magi, the Sabians 
{[Semnoi, Samana?], and the Buddhists. The Buddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, without any great incongruity, might be looked «pon as a 
reformation of the magism which preceded Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster, ] or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who, as he lived between a.pv. 150 and 230 a.p., may be 
supposed to write from the accumulated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West. He quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Aristobulus, or Megasthenes ; but Alexander Cornelius 
Polyhistor, who lived about 80 years n.c. He divides the wise men 
of the East into two classes,—the Brahmans and the Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [Samana]; and that there 
may be no mistake about whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, under which they suppose the boncs of 
some god to be deposited,—the unquestionable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says the Semnoi [Samana] pass their lives 
naked*; nor are those true gymnosophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women, ἘΠ says, also, there was a class of females called Semnai, 


1 Ἑξωμις, a waistcoat without sleeves. 

5 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, lib. iii, cap. 4 ct 5. 

> Buddhist or Jain figures, cut in the rock, and entirely naked, from thirty-five 
to seventy feet high, exist to this day in Kanara, and are represented in the 73rd 
and 7ith plates of Moor’s Tindu Pantheon, 
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precisely corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. The Semnoi 
observed the heavens, and predicted the future. ‘There is not any 
mention of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brahmans, he says, neither drank wine nor ate animal food: some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist pricsts than the Brahmans; for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacrifices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat; although 
their caste [if they had any ] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander’. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud- 
dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Herculcs and 
Pan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Clemens 
and Arrian mention this worship of Hercules at all; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the Indian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, who had two large cities on the 
Jobares [Jumna?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Klisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 
were. 

Ἡρακλέα δὲ, ὅντινα ἐς ᾿Ινδοὺς ἀφικέσθαι λόγος κατέχει 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσι γεγενέα λέγεσθαι. Τοῦτον τὸν Ἡρακλέα 
μάλιστα προς Σουρασηνῶν γεραίρεσθαι, ᾿Ινδικοῦ ἔθνεος, ἵνα 
δύο πολιες μεγάλαι, Μέθορά τε καὶ Κλεισόβορα καὶ ποταμὸς 
ἸΙωβάρης πλωτὸς διαῤῥεῖ τὴν χώρην αὐτῶν. Τὴν σκευὴν δὲ 
οὗτος ὁ Ηρακλέης ἥντινα ἐφόρεε, Μεγασθένης λεγει ὅτε ὁμοίην 
τῷ Θηβαίῳ ᾿Ηρακλεῖ, ws αὐτοὶ ᾿Ινδοὶ ἀπηγέοντα . . ἢ. 

It has been attempted to identify this Theban Hercules with 
Siva or Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day; but setting aside Mcgasthenes ques- 
tionable authority about the Theban Hercules, even if his worship 
existed, it must have been on a limited scale, for Arrian says there 
were few records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to his 
temples. Ἡρακλέους δὲ ov πολλὰ ὑπομνήματα᾽. If, therefore, 
there were few records or memorials of the Theban Hercules, con- 
verted by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all India, are 


1 Menu says, a Brahman perishes by attendance on a king, chap. iii, verse 
04: and he cannot accept a gift from_any king not born a Kshatriya, chap. iv, 
verses 84 and 86. 

2 Arrian, Uistorise Indice, cap. viii. Ὁ Jlistorire Indiem, cap. v. 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva, it 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition which is now 
grown to such a giant height, was in Alexander's for Arrian’s} 
time, only in an incipient state. But there are serious objections to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the type of 
Siva; the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, [and no Brahmanical idol is ever represented naked, ] resting 
on aclub; or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins; but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club ; 
the trident is his weapon ; his most ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms; he has a high cylindrical kind of cap upon 
his head, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled ; a third eye ornaments his forehead, and his dress is 
the Indian Dhotee. Tn one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] in his hand or about his 
person; the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
into the temples of Hercules, [at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter. Hercules, and Siva, and Brah- 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relation; the contrary is the 
case with respect to Buddhism, Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
_ temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 

Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar; and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, for the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
people of India, which God they thought had certain resemblances 
to the Theban [ercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus ; and if it were possible 
to convert this Tereules into Siva, then Siva’s principal characteristic, 
the phallic worship, had not yet commenced ; and the silence of 
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the Chinese travellers iv India, and of Chinese authors down to the 
seventh century, A.p., on the subject, strengthens the inference’. 

Alexander Polyhister mentions, [and he is the only author who 
does so, [ believe,] that some of the [miscalled] Brahmans wor- 
Shipped Pau; but in the multitudinous idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
Ido not think T ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotation from Clemens being 
short and important,—it is annexed. 

Βραχμᾶνάν γ᾽ οὗν οὔτε ἔμψυχον ἐσθίουσιν, οὔτε οἶνον 
πίνουσιν ἀλλὰ οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, ws ἡμεῖς, 
τὴν τροφὴν προσίενται, ἔνιοι δ' αὐτῶν διὰ τριῶν ἡμερῶν, ὥς 
φησιν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ Πολυΐστωρ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ινδικοῖς. καταφρονοῦσι 
δὲ θανάτου, καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἡγοῦνται τὸ. ζῆν πείθονται γὰρ 
εἴναι παλυγγενεσίαν. οἱ δὲ σέβουσιν ᾿ Πρακλέα καὶ Πᾶνα. οἱ 
καλούμενοι δὲ Σεμνοὶ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν γυμνοὶ διαυτῶνται τὸν πάντα 
βίον. οὗτοι τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἀσκοῦσι, καὶ περὶ τῶν μελλόντων 
προμήνευουσι, καὶ σέβουσί τινα πυραμίδα, ὑφ᾽ ἣν ὀστέα τινος 
θεοῦ νομίζουσιν ἀποκξισθαι. οὔτε δὲ οἱ Γυμνοσοφισταὶ, οὔθ' οἱ 
λεγόμενοι Σεμνοὶ γυναιξὶ χρῶνται. παρὰ φύσιν γὰρ τούτο 
καὶ παράνομον δοκοῦσι δι’ ἣν αἰτίαν σφὰς αὐτοὺς ἁγνοὺς 
τηρϑυσι παρθενεύουσι δὲ καὶ αἱ Σέμναι' δοκοῦσι δὲ παρατηρεῖν 
τὰ οὐράνια, καὶ διὰ τῆς τούτων σημειώσεως τῶν μελλόντων 
προμαντεύεσθαί τιναΐῦ. 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhister is of con- 
siderable importance, as it broadly states the fact of the Semnoz, 
Samana, or that part of the Buddhist priesthood so called, guing 
naked all their lives, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by his gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relics, took a vow 
of chastity, and had societies of nuns; all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrius, who died A.p. 303. He 
wrote more than 900 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, must have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
—an event which must from their rising influence have made the 
western nations more familiarly acquainted with their position, 


1 From the beginning to the end of the code of Menu, the name of Siva dues 
not once overs nor is there there the slightest allusion to his worship, The name 
of Vishnu occurs but twiee, and then incidentally, 

7 Clemens Alexandrinus Stromat., lib. 3, 
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character, and philosophical opinions, than before ; and Porphyrius, 
in consequence, is the only author who gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties in India; quoting also Bardesenes, a 
Babylonian who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadamis to Casar. He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymnoso- 
phists. ‘These are divided [he does not say were] into two parties, 
—Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samanzi the other. The 
Brachmanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth,—the 
Samanzi by adoption: the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother, Lin fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] πάντες yap Βραχμᾶνες ἑνός εἰσι γένους" 
ἐξ ἑνός yap πατρὸς καὶ pias μητρὸς παντες διάγουσι" the Sa- 
manzj, on the contrary, come from the whole races οὗ Indians,— 
Σ αμαναῖοι δέ οὐκ εἰσὶ τοῦ γένους αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ παντὸς τοῦ τῶν 
᾿Ινδῶν ἔθνους, ὡς ἔφαμεν, cuverdeypévot,—precisely as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century’; and this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar deductions from 
Arrian. Those of them who dwelt on the mountain, fed on wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle’; those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fruit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus ([Nelumbium speciosum]; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take fuod from anything that had life: they piously and scrupu- 
lously worshipped God*; day and night offering prayers and hymns 


» Menu, in fact, locates the Brahmans in the small tract between the rivers 
Saraswati and Dhrishadwati in the eastern limits of the Panjab, and in the 
territory of Mutra and Kanouj, and says, Prom a Brahman who was born in that 
country Ict all men on earth learn their several usages.”? Chap. ii, verses 1] to 
22. The rest of Tlindustan, south to the Vindhia mountains (Kandeish), was 
“inhabited by respectable men !” 

? Thickened milk is in general use to this day, particularly with the Bralumans. 

3 Whatever may have been the Esoteric doctrines of the Brahmans, not only 
now, but in the fourth century, and at the period of the compilation of the code of 
Menu (whenever that may have been), the Brahmans practically were not only 
polytheists, but vencrators of Tpoe, or IoraAGes. Menu, chap. ii. verses 28, 176; 
chap. tii, verses 86, 16-4, 203, 205, 200, 211, 217; chap. iv. verses 21, 39, 124, 
130, 1525 and in many other places, 
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to the Gods: cach lived in his own hut or location ; they were often 
silent, and often fasted. ‘There is no mention of their going nalced, 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now, although this professes to 
describe the Bralmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhans or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood ; and with the exception of the 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies to the whole Buddhist priesthood. 

But admitting that the description of Porphyrius applies exclu- 
sively to the Brahmans, it proves that in the fourth century they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or having 
caste, or religious or moral exclusiveness. Ifit be objected that Por- 
phyrius is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Cesar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans back three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather enhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddhists,—for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a-half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, and about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porpbyrius does describe Brahmans, and ,that the period of his 
description is the century before Christ, it proves that the present 
polytheism and habits of the Brahmans had THEN no existence ; and 
the code of Menu, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded. 

Porphyrius goes on to describe the Samanwi. As he before 
said, they were from the people at large: having undergone the 
tonsure, they abandoned their wives and children, and all property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the person : 
they lived in colleges [or monastcrics?] built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples’, 
and supported their wives and children. here they spent the 
day in divine or holy colluquies, living on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
house [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
prayers ; which finished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could eat out of the same dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 
if required, with pot-herbs and_ fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist pricsts by Porphyrius [applicable 
αἱ the present day], is almost in the identical language of Fa hian, 


' ἥμενος, a conscerated ground ; and οἰκὸς, a house, temple, or palace. 
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and gives more than ordinary value to the Chinese traveller's testi- 
mony; for Porphyrius apparently writes from his knowledge of the 
then existing state of things [iu the third century ],—a supposition 
strengthened by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to mention 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the characteristic feature of the 
sophists of Arrian’s authorities, namely, “ going naked,’’—a custom 
which, in the course of six or seven huudred years from Alexander's 
time {or nine hundred years from Sakya’s time] might have fallen 
into disuse. | 

Porphyrius goes on to say that the Samanzi and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They despised life, and courted 
death ; so much so, that they were unwilling to take proper nourish- 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body; and 
frequently in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire!,— 
{Calanus and Ananda like,J—to separate the soul in its purest 
state: those who lived they deplored ; those who died they deemed 
happy, because they had received iMMORTALITY |! Here is no mention 
of the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhists; so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly enunciated?, 

The whole passage from Porphyrius is so specific, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of what 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and what they are to this day,— 
ἃ picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know they are not,—that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists are concerned was of our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which Lam not, my difliculties 
being solved by the Latin translation, 7 to make his own version ; it 
is therefore appended, 


’ This was a Buddhist and not 2 Brahman practice. It is not spoken of in the 
Code of Menu. 


® Porphyrius de Abstinentia, lib. iv. 

ἢ Ἰνδῶν πολιτείας εἰς πολλὰ νενεμημένης ἐστί τι γένος πιιρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὸ τῶν 
θεοσόφων, οὗς Τυμνοσοφιστὰς καλεῖν εἰώθασιν "Ἕλληνες" τούτων δὲ δύο αἱρέσεις, 
ὧν τῆς μὲν Βραχμᾶνες προίστανται, τῆς δὲ Sapavaios. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν Ἰβραχμῶνες ἐκ 
γένους διαδέχονται ὥσπερ ἱερατείαν, τὴν τοιαύτην Ocvootiavy Σαμαναῖοι δὲ 
λογάδες εἰσὶν κάκ τῶν βουληθέντων θευσωφεῖν συμπλημούμενοι. ἔχει δὲ τὰ Kar’ 
αὐτοὺς τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ὡς Bupdyodvys, ἀνὴρ Βαβυλώνιος ἐπὶ τῶν πατέρων 
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Although Porphyrius derived his information from a different 
source than that from which Clemens derived his, and though the 
latter is short in his description, the accordance between these 
authors is so marked, that there can be little doubt, from the discri- 
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ἡμων γεγονὼς, καὶ ἐντυχὼν τοῖς περὶ Δαμάδαμιν πεπεμμένοις πρὸς τὸν Καίσαρα, 
ἀνέγραψεν’ πάντες γὰρ Ἰ!ραχμᾶνες ἑνός εἰσι γένους" ἐξ ἑνὸς γὰρ πατρὸς καὶ μιᾶς 
μητρὺς πάντες διάγουσι. Σαμαναῖοι δὲ οὐκ εἰσί τοῦ γένους αυτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ παντὸς 
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τοῦ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν ἔθνους, ὡς ἔφαμεν, συνειλεγμένοι" οὔτε δὲ βασιλεύεται Βραχμὰν, 
οὔτε συντελεῖ τι τοῖς ἄλλοις" τούτων δὲ οἱ φιλόσοφοι, οἱ μὲν ὄρει, οἰκοῦσιν, οἱ δὲ 
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περὶ Γάγγην ποταμόν' σίτοῦνται δὲ of μὲν ὄρειοι τὴν τε ὑπώραν, καὶ γάλα βόεινον 
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ποτάναις παγὲν, οἱ δὲ περὶ τὸν Γάγγην ἐκ τῆς ὀπώρας, ἢ πολλὴ περὶ τὸν ποταμὸν 
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γεννᾶται, φέρει δὲ ἡ γῆ σχεδὸν καρπὸν del νέον, Kat μέντοι καὶ τὴν ὄρυζαν πολλὴν 
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τε καὶ αὐτύματον, ᾧ χρῶνται ὅταν τὸ τῆς ὀπώρας ἐπιλείπῃ. τὸ δὲ ἄλλου τινὸς 
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ἅψασθαι, ἢ ὅλως θίγειν ἐμψύχου τροφῆς, ἴσον καὶ τῇ ἐσχάτῃ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ τε καὶ 
doeBeia νενόμισται. καὶ τοῦτο αὐτοῖς τὸ δόγμα. θρησκεύουσί τε τὸ Θεῖον, καὶ 
εὐσεβοῦσι περὶ αὐτὸ καθορώνται" τόν τοινὺν χρόνον τῆς ἡμέρας καὶ τῆς νυκτὸς τὸ 
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πλεῖστον εἰς ὕμνους τῶν Θεῷν ἀπένειμαν καὶ ψυχὰς, ἑκάστου ἰδίαν καλύβην ἔχοντος, 
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ὅταν τοῦτο συμβῆ, αναχωρήσαντες ἐπὶ πολλὰς ἡμέρας οὐ φθέγγονται: πολλάκις δὲ 
νηστεύουσι" 
Σαμαναῖοι δέ εἰσι μὲν, ὡς ἔφαμεν, λογαδες. ὅταν δὲ μελλει εἰς τὸ τάγμα τις 
εγγράφεσθαι ἄρχεσθαι, πρόσεισι τοῖς ἄρχουσι τῆς πόλεως, ἢ τῆς κώμης, καὶ τῶν 
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κτημάτων ἔξίσταταὶ, Kat πάσης τῆς ἄλλης οὐσίας" Evpdpevos δὲ τοῦ σώματος τὰ 
περιττὰ λαμβάνει στολὴν, ἄπεισί τε πρὸς Σαμαναίους, οὔτε πρὸς γυναῖκα οὔτε πρὸς 
τέκνα, εἰ τύχοι κεκτημένος, ἐπιστροφὴν ἢ τινα λόγον ἔτι ποίουμενος, ἤ πρὸς αὐτὸν 
ὅλως νομίζων. καὶ τῶν μὲν τέκνων ὁ βασιλεὺς κήδεται, ὅπως ἔχωσι τὰ ἀναγκαῖα, 
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τῆς δὲ γυναικὸς of οἰκεῖοι. ὁ δὲ Bios rots Σαμαναίοις ἐστι τοιοῦτος. Ἔξω τῆς 
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πύλεως διατρίβουσι διημερεύοντες ἐν τοῖς περὶ τοῦ θείου λόγοις. ἔχουσι δὲ οἴκους 
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καὶ τεμένη ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως οἰκοδομηθέντα, ἐν οἷς οἰκονόμοι εἰσὶν, ἀπότακτόν τι 
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λαμβάνοντες παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως εἰς τροφὴν τῶν συνιόντων, ἡ δὲ παρασκευὴ 
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γίνεται ὀρύζης, καὶ ἄρτων, καὶ ὁπώρας, καὶ λαχάνων. καὶ εἰσελθόντων εἷς τὸν 
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οἶκον ὑποσημαίνοντι κώδωνι οἱ μὴ Σαμαναῖοι ἐξίασιν, οἱ δὲ προσεύχονται. εὐξα- 
μένων δὲ πάλιν διακωδωνίζειν, καὶ οἱ ὑπηρέται ἑκάστῳ τρυβλίον δόντες (δύο γὰρ ἐκ 
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ταυτοῦ οὐκ ἐσθιουσι)ὴ τρέφοντες avrous τῇ Opudy τῷ δὲ δεομένῳ ποικιλίας προσί- 
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Oerat τὸ λάχανον ἢ τῆς ὑπώρας τι. Tpapevres δὲ συντόμως ἐπὶ τὰς αὐτὰς διε 
τριβὰς ἐξίασιν. ἀγύναιοι δέ εἰσι πάντες, καὶ ἀκτήμονες. καὶ τοσοῦτον αὐτῶν τε 
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καὶ τῶν Βραχμάνων σέβας ἔχουσιν οἱ ἄλλοι, ὥστε καὶ τὸν βασιλέα ἀφικνεῖσθαι 
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παρ᾽ αὐτους καὶ ἱκετεύειν εὔξασθαί τι καὶ δεηθῆναι ὑπὲρ τῶν καταλαμβανόντων τὴν 
χώραν, ἢ συμβουλευσαι τὸ πρακτέον. αὐτοὶ δὲ οὕτως πρὸς θάνατον διάκεινται, ὡς 
τὸν μὲν τοῦ (ζῇν χρόνον, ὥσπερ ἀναγκαίαν τινα τῇ φύσει λειτουργίαν, ἀκουσίως 
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ὑπομένειν, σπεύδειν δὲ τὰς ψυχὰς ἀπολύσαι τῶν σωμάτων' καὶ πολλάκις ὅταν 
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εὖ ἔχειν σκέψωνται, μηδενὸς αὐτοῖς ἐπείγοντος κακοῦ μηδὲ ἐξελαύνοντος, ἐξίασε 
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τοῦ βίου, προειπόντες, μέντοι τοῖς ἄλλοις, καὶ ἐστὶν οὐδεὶς ὁ κωλύσων: ἀλλὰ 
πάντες avrous εὐδαιμονίζοντες πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους τῶν τεθνηκότων ἐπισκήπτυυσί 
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τινα. οὕτους βεβαίαν καὶ ἀληθεστατὴν αὐτοί τε καὶ of πολλοὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς τὴν 
per ἀλλήλων εἶναι δίαιταν πεπιστεύκασι. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ὑπακούσωσι τῶν ἐντεταλ- 
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mination manifested in their accounts, that they wrote from a more 
thorough knowledge of India than Arrian possessed,—a knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequently to Arrian’s death; yet, as he died 
only sixty-nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in his time, as Clemens was in his, particularly as 
Arrian’s office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own, 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Palladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a.p. 431. Ile styles his book ΤΟΥ͂ 
ITAAAAAIOYL περὶ τῶν τῆς “Ivétas ἐθνῷν καὶ τῶν Bpay- 
μάνων. He set out for India in company with his friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulite; but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
Musaus, mentioned by St. Ambrose, are of importance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon: indeed, Cosmas, in the sixth cen- 
tury, A.D. 522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India; and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe the existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or the testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa- 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrius, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Palladius is very diffuse and minute ; introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and Dan- 
damis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does not mention his . 
authorities for these dialogues ; but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers, 

Admitting that Palladius quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and been a prisoner there for years ; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Palladius is Scholasticus, a 
Thebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in company with 
an elder of the Christian church [πρεσβύτης], by way of the Red 
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Sea, to survey India. Te landed possibly at Aden [AdoAjv], or at 
Adulis’, the sea-port of Axum, subsequently at Muziris® on the 
Malabar coast, and then reached Ceylon [Ταπροβάνη], which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India, whom the others 
obeyed as satraps; so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but was kept a prisoner for 
six years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove- 
rcign residing in Ceylon,—péyay βασιλέα, τὸν ἐν τῇ Ταβροβάνῃ 
νήσῳ καθεξόμενον,---ἶνια was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
which the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Dfs4 
and Upotassf the Second, both of them monarchs very celebrated 
for their picty, according to the Mahawanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they had any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hian says that all the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character; or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to him; and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian’s notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificence he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosinas Indicopleustes 
stating, that in his time, between a.p. 522 to 547, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs,—the silks of China, and the precious spices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia. This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian’s testimony 
about 110 years before, whose feelings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China silk fan in the temple of 
Buddha; and it will be recollected that he embarked ii a large 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus; for, inde- 
pendently of his going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands of the Maldives, which he calls MavioXns, lying between the 
Red Sea and Ceylon; and his description of the climate and pro- 
ductions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctness of the infor- 
mation he had received. The inhabitants lived upon milk, rice, and 
fruits - they had neither wool nor linen vestments ; but used the skins 


1 The modern Massuah op the coast of Abyssiniz. 
* Supposed to be the present Mirjec, about cighty miles §. 8. 1. of Goa. 
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of sheep prettily worked, wrapped round their loins. This is pre- 
cisely the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, in which the 
Buddhists are represented in their sculptures, as may be seen in the 
Museum atthe India House. ‘The better classes, however, no doubt 
used cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Scholasticus 
must apply to the lower orders. Ile mentions the sheep having 
broad tails [Dumbahs]. But it is not necessary to go further in 
proof that Scholasticus visited the countries and people he describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Fa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests ; and he commences, too, with the most marked 
feature which distinguishes Brahmans from Sramans, namely, 
“The [supposed] Brahmans do not renounce CIVIL society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper will, but by a divine 
impress.” Now monachism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanuism ; but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhisin. 
The expression, also, CIVIL society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community; and if the passage can be construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked ; of their not using any animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban ; 
of their neither using fire nor wine, or making bread. [It has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do not cook for them- 
selves; but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily.] 
They have a delightful, serene, and agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their Agrakarums.) Yhey worship Gop; and whatever their 
knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer; and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun, ‘They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come in their way, and upon whatever the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Ganges, which has its exit in the sea. A few years after the time of 
Scholasticus's visit, Fa hian went down the Ganges to the Sea; and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasteries, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or their 
temples, The description can only be accounted for by supposing 
that Scholasticus, like others before him, had mistaken Brahman 
fur Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days had Buddhist 
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practices’. Admitting that Scholasticus does describe Brahmans, it is 
at Ieast certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fourth cen- 
tury they bad ποί spread over all India; and this is precisely what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He goes on to say, that the wives of the [supposed] Brahmans 
did not live with them, but apparently more to the north; and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days; but after the birth of two male 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state ; and Scho- 
lasticus probably refers to the total separation of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood; and he 
mistakes, with respect to their coming together again, which the 
Sanyasis were equally debarred from doing. Palladius finishes by 
saying, “ Such is the polity of the Brahmans,"—Attn τῶν Bpay- 
μάνων εἰσιν ἡ πολιτεία. There is not a syllable about the dis- 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists; not a syllable res- 
pecting caste or polytheism; nor a syllable respecting ‘ Sati,” the 
“ Apnihotra,” or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Palladius then gives marvellous mention of the animal in the 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant; of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants ; derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,] add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both 
with care and diligence. 


"Ἔλεγεν οὖν οὗτος, ὅτι ol Βραγμάνες ἔθνος εἰσὶν οὐκ ἀποτασσόμενον ἀπὸ 
προαιρέσεως, ὡς ot μοναχοὶ, ἀλλὰ λαχόντα τὸν κλῆρον τοῦτον ἄνωθεν, καὶ ἐκ Θεοῦ 
κριμάτων: τὴν τοῦ ποταμοῦ παροικίαν, φυσικῶς ἐν γυμνότητι διαζῶντες" παρ᾽ οἷς 
οὐδὲν τετράποδον ὑπάρχει, οὐ γεώργιον, οὐ σίδηρος, οὐκ οἰκοδομὴ, οὐ πῦρ, οὐκ 
ἄρτος, οὐκ οἶνος, οὐχ ἱμάτιον, οὐκ ἄλλο τὶ τῶν εἰς ἐργασίαν συντελούντων, ἢ 
ἀπόλαυσιν συντεινόντων. ἔχουσι δὲ ἀέρα λιγυρόν τε, καὶ εὔκρατον, καὶ πάνυ 
κάλλιστον, σεβόμενοι τὸν Θεὸν, καὶ γνῶσιν μὲν ἔχοντες, οὐκ οὕτως δὲ λεπτὴν, μήτε 
δὲ διευκρίνειν οὕτω τοὺς τῆς προνοίας λόγους δυνάμενοι, ὅμως εὔχονται ἀδια- 
λείπτος" εὔχόμενοι δὲ, ἀντὶ τῆς ἀνατολῆς, τῷ οὐρανῷ ἀτενίζουσι, τῇ τρόπῃ τῆς 
ἀνατολῆς οὐ προσέχοντες. ᾿Εσθίουσι δὲ τὰ παρατυγχάνοντα ἀκρόδρυα, καὶ λαχάνων 
τὰ ἄγρια, ὅσα ἡ γῆ ἐκφύει αὐτομάτως’ καὶ ὕδωρ πίνουσι, νομάδες ὄντες ἐν ὕλαις, 
ἐπὶ φύλλοις ἀναπαυόμενοι: παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς δὲ πολὺ τὸ Περσεεινὸν ξύλον, καὶ τὸ 
λεγόμενον ἀκανθαϊνὸν, καὶ Teva ἔτερα καρποφώρα, ἀφ᾽ ov ἀποζῶσι. Kat οἱ μὲν 
ἄνδρες εἰς τὸ μέρος τοῦ ὠκεανοῦ ἐκεῖθεν τοῦ ποταμοῦ τοῦ Τ᾿ ἦγγου παροικοῦσιν" 
οὗτος γὰρ ὁ ποταμὸς els τὸν ὠκεανὸν εἰσβάλλει" αἱ δὲ γυναίκες αὐτῶν εἰσὶν τοῦ 
Viyyou, ἐπὶ τὸ μέρος τὸ τῆς IwSfas.—Palladius de Bragmanibus, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
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Then follow the imaginary dialogues between certain Brahmans 
and Alexander; fur I presume they are concocted [whether by 
Palladius or not I do not know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse Calanus, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror with a lecture on his ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds; that they ate herbs 
and fruit, and drank water, &c., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted the future. 

Θεῴ ὕμνους ἄδομεν, καὶ τὰ μέλλοντα ἐπιθυμοῦμεν, οὐδενὸς 
μὴ ὠφελοῦντος ἀκοῦομεν᾽ τοιαῦτα βρωγμάνες ζῷμεν. 

And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Dandamis, when Onesicrates is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove demands his presence,—with the offer of 
gifts if he comes, and the loss of his head if he refuses,—Dan- 
damis replies, “God the great king occasions no injury to man; 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a sou [ypuyn], 
and God was his Lord and sole God,” meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander HE was no god, for 
he was subject to death. The supposed Brahmans thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranic Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and celebrators of animal sacrifices ! 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length- 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting ; for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Palladius, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the supposed Brahmans. 

The facts quoted from the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladius ; and the next authority in. the 
volume is St. Ambrosius, who addresses his account to Palladius 
himself, although he died thirty-four years before him. ‘The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other in Italy,—the one wrote in Greek, 
the other in Latin,—but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other. I have already mentioned that St. Ambrose received 
his information from his friend Bishop Musiwus, who had travelled 
into China and India, but did not see a Brahman; the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the Thebean, 
(ile sunt que a Thebwmo Scholastico de Brachimanis audivisse se 
affirmat Musius,] who had been a prisoncr in India, and this he 
details to St. Ambrose. 
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St. Ambrose died within two ycars of Fa hian’s arrival in India, 
when we have his positive testimony that Buddhism, although long 
declining, was still immeasurably the prevailing religion in India; 
nevertheless, St. Ambrose, although his friend Bishop Musxus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, “ Brachmani a nonnullis 
gymnosophistz, a quibusdam philosophi, seu sapientes Indorum 
appellantur,” testifying to the almost certain indelible impress of 
first impressions [whether true or false]. 

Musvcus, after seeing the altars of Alexander, with the inscription, 
“ Ego Alexander huc perveni,” from his accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of his 
travels, and he made the best of his way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambrosius also looked into Megasthenes; for he mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long; and very naively adds, ‘“ Propter qua 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum transitus locorum!” St. Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans; but he makes them say of themselves,— 
« Nudo sub aére arborum foliis nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos DEO canimus ; et 
futuri seculi vitam desideramus:" and elsewhere one of the Brah- 
mans says, ‘ Amicus mihi est omnium Deus,” and ‘“ Nihil est quod 
Deum Jatere possit:"’ in fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods ; and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them; for Alex- 
ander is made to offer to Dandamis [Magister Brachmanorum, ] 
after a colloquy, “ Diversasque vestes cum oleo ac panibus obtule- 
runt.’"” In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 

The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous Latin 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Dindimi, king of the Brahmans. 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pre- 
vious quotations ; and if Dindimi were a Brahman, he was neither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a slave to the pride of 
caste; for he says, ‘ Locus non prabetur invidie, ubi nullus supe- 
rior est®."". But I have previously made sufficient use of the anony- 


1 Menu says, “ The Brahman eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own jin alms: through the benevolence of the Brahman, 
indeed, other mortals enjoy life!" Page 14. 

2 ‘The student must consider a Brahman, though but ten ‘years old, and a 
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mous author. The comparatively noodern writers, Postellus, Vossius, 
and Labbieus, are merely introduced by the editor of VPalladius, as 
authorities, with respect to his life and character. Palladius does 
not quote Quintus Curtius nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding ancient authors would 
appear to involve the following conclusions :—That the supposed 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked,—underwent the tonsure, 
—worshipped one God,—were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man’s hand,—never engaged in secular affairs, 
—abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life,—were remarkable for their self-denial and 
penances, living upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water,—aban- 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women,—dwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves,—and it was the custom of their 
country for those afflicted with disease to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile,—and, finally, not one of the many names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a trace of them! Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and does not apply to modern Brah- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the CHANGE 
WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS; for although now 
generally abstaining from animal food, or taking animal life, they 
were anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at each of the three 
daily sacrifices an animal should be slain and eaten ; and the putting 
these commands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism’. It will be said probably that the gymnoso- 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absulved from the restraints of caste; but the Sanyasis wear their 


Kshatrya, though aged a hundred years, as father nnd son: between those two, 
the young Brahman is to be respected as the father! “ Among all those, if they 
be met at one time, the pricst (Brahman), just returned home, and the prince, are 
most to be hovoured ; and of thuse two the pricst just returned should be treated 
with more respect than the prince,”’— Menu, chap. ii. verses 130 and 139, “A 
learned Braliman, having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without 
any deduction, sinck HE 15 THE Lonb oF ALL! !’"—Menu, chap. viii. verse 37. So 
much for ‘ Ubi nullus superior est.” 

* The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, who translated portions of the Sama and Rig 
Vedas, says, the commands of the Vedas were abrogated by Narida, who inter- 
dicted animal sacrifices; but at the entreaty of the Brahmans, they were retained 
In the Agni hotra, or oblation to fire. But the sacrifice of the Cow, sacred as is the 
animal Now, is proved to demonstration in the Matsya Purana, which work Pro- 
fessor Wilson considers to dato after the twelfth century ς and the Rig Veda gives 
the form of hymn to be chanted at the sacnirice oF a cow ! 
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long hair bound round the head; while the elder sophists were 
shaven like Buddhist priests': the Sanyasis cover their bodies with 
ashes, which the sophists are not represented to have done; and 
neither the habit of wearing the hair, nor using ashes, is a modern 
innovation, for Iliuan thsang found these customs prevailing 
amongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Sanyasis were commanded to be companionless: the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyasi can cat and drink what he 
pleases; which the sophist could not do. ‘The sophists and Bud- 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac- 
terized by the most singular self-denial; whilst it is to be feared, 
the self emancipation of the Sanyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is but an excuse for the illicit indul- 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the Sanyasis and the 
sophists were identical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs prescribed by the Vedas and Puranas, [if they existed 
at that time,}] and had adopted those of the Buddhist priesthood ; 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe of Brahmans? 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India? without quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority, Professor Wilson. Ie says, “ The 
earliest seat of the Ilindus within the confines of Llindustan was 
undoubtedly the castern confines of the Panjab; the holy land οὗ 
Menu and the Puranas Jies between the Drishadwati and Saraswati 
rivers; the Caygar and Sursooty of our barbarous maps.” And he 
further adds, “The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta- 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed eatent, and 
could not have been the site of any awnerous tribes or nations, The 
traditions that evidence carly settlement of the Ilindus in this 
quarter, ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, 
than of a secular character, and combine with the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 


1 Tn the legend of Sagara, in the Vishnu Parana, he imposed upon two of the 
vanquished nations, which he made outcasts, —the Yavanas, (Greeks,) and the 
Sakas, (Indo-Scythians,)—the penalty of shaving the head; the former the whole 
head, and the Jatter the upper half.— Wilson, p. 375. The practice, therefore, 
was ὁ ας of degradation, nnd not Lindus and the sophists, on this ground, ought 
not to be Hindus. 
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sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it still applies 
in India,—to an Agrahira, a village or hamlet of Brahmans, who, 
although married, and having families, and engaging in tillage, in 
domestic duties, and in the conduct of sECULAR interests affecting 
the community, are still supposed to devote their principal attention 
to sacred study and religious offices. A society of this description, 
with its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahmavartha of Menu, 
the land which thence was entitled ‘the holy,’ or more literally, 
‘the Brahman region,’ and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza- 
tion, literature, and religion ; partly, in all probability, brought along 
with them, and partly devised and fashioned by degrees, for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civilization commenced, would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work; and in the course of time the 
improvement which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges.”’"— 
Professor Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, page 67. 

Now, it would appear from the testimony of the Chinese general 
already quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Panjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and the Jumna that Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 
century, found a people of heretics [that is to say, not Buddhists] ; 
and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans; and Scholasticus, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom Bishop Muszus 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosius quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges ; 
and St. Ambrose, in closing the account he had from Muszus, says, 
‘ Tlwee sunt que a Thebieo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
‘allirmat Mussus ; qua vero ex historiis de Alexandri vita legi, et 
quz ex plerisque auctoribus ad hoc facientia de illis desumpsi, 
nunc subnectam.’—St. Ambrosius de moribus Brachmanorum. 
Professsor Wilson's locality, therefore, is very probably the Indian 
Nidus of the Brahmans; but evidently from the testimony of Fa 
hian, Soung yun, Hiuan thsang, the Chinese general, Scholasticus, 
and the bearing of numerous facts, their political power as a tribe, 
and their religious influence as a priesthood, as Jate as between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, had not got much to the eastward of 
the Sutledge; and certainly had not “ extended beyond the borders of 
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the Jumna and Ganges.’ Now the very assertions of the Chinese, that 
the Brahmans were a tribe, the first amongst the tribes of barbarians 
[strangers], is thus confirmed by the most learned and competent 
authority in Europe; but Professor Wilson, probably, will not admit 
that the Brahmans were in the state in which he describes them in 
the above quotation, so late as the seventh century; nevertheless, the 
admission of their being a small tribe, occupying a small tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct of secular interests, living in villages, 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] and being 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
of the Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Buddhistical 
scriptures, and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in the preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gymnosophists of the western writers; and the absence 
of ancient inscriptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature, 
[for the great body of the classical works of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the filth century,] give an air of credibility to the asser- 
tions of the Chinese’. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., 
says, “ originally the Brahmans were most certainly ForEIGNERS to 
the Peninsula ; and to know that is one important step in tracing 
their remoter origin? ;” and then giving an account of the thirteen 
tribes of Nandivani Brahmans, he says, “ Agastya took them South 
from the Ganges; at the Vindhya, he humbled the pride of the 
mountains, and there were xo longer Rakshasis, [the Brahmanical 
account explaining it,] Asuras and their disciples, [which usually 
means Buddhists,] and the Brahmans then gradually filled the 
southern provinces.” In the Mackenzie MSS., the Sri carunara 
puranum, or legend of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pandayan kingdom is curious. The bearing of the whole goes to 
show that the Samanas [Semnoi], [Buddhists or Jains] originally 
possessed the south country ; that the sending of the famous Sam- 
panter from Chillambrain, who destroyed the Samanas, led to the 
rInsT introduction of the Hindu system in the Pandayan kingdom ; 


1 Put even in the supposed localities of the Brahmans, the antiquities found, 
aecording to M. Masson, do not relate to them. 16 says, ‘It may be observed 
that the later antiquities in Afghanistan and the Punjab, or in the countries along 
the course of the Indus, are apparently mixed Mithraic and Buddhist.” J. A.S. ΒΒ. 
vol. v. p. 713. Some of tlic antiquitics alluded to are as late as the sixth century, 
and yet Brahmanism had not yet attained sufficient power to mingle its traces with 
them. 


2 Madras Journal, No. NAILT, p. 28. 
2D? 
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that the Madura college was established to diffuse Sanskrit literature 
and the Elindu religion, and a large immigration of the Brahmans took 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. Dr. Taylor's comment on 
this “ puranum,” is, that the paper proves the Brahmans were foreigu- 
ers! and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists. We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Wiuan thsang, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the Buddhists and Brahinans; indeed, kindness to them 
had been commanded in the edicts of Asuko, and in many Buddhist 
inscriptions, The first introduction, therefore, of the Hindu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Pandayan kingdom, 
was after the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently after 
the visit of Hiuan thsang in the seventh century ! 

The whole leaning of Dr. Taylor's mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, and that their introduction into the 
south was comparatively recent. It appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would sullice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brahmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is shown in a 
decided manner in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah- 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, (fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,) in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there is not any eulogy of them whatever': indeed, in 
one from Gujarat, λυ. 323, they are not even designated by the 
term Brahman, but called ‘‘those who are versed in the four 
Vedas.” In the Allahabad inscriptions, [about a.p. 800,] the Brah- 
man writer says of himself, ‘ Such is the composition of him who 
serves the countenance of the great monarch, [who, be it remarked, 
was a Sudra,] who by reason of the favour of continually going about 
in his presence is even infaluated in mind!’ ‘Two hundred years made 
a wonderful alteration; for, in an inscription at Chatarpur, a. Ὁ. 
1016, the Brahman writer modestly says of a Brahman ‘ whose 

feet earthly kings adored*.” And in the inscriptions in the temple of 


Vy. A. S. B. vol. iv. p. 477, and vol. vii. p. 910, ‘The mention of the fourth 
Veda, which is not noticed in Menu, makes it doubtful whether the Vikramaditya 
samvat has not been substituted for the Balibhi samvat, which would make the 
inscription date from ον, 642, instead of Αὐν, 325. 

Σ Tbid. No Ixxxvii. p. 160. 
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Siva at Harsha in Sekawatti, a.p. 973, the Brahmans are denomi- 
nated “ lords of the carih'!’ ‘The iuscriptions are, in truth, indices 
to facts: the first was recorded while the political and religious 
power of the Buddhists was still general, and the Brahmans were 
harmless and ready recipients of their charity; the second was 
recorded when Buddhism was fast declining, and /ow caste Hindu 
princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahmans were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes; the third and fourth 
inscriptions were recorded when the Puranic system was rampant 
and Brahmans were consequently “ lords of the earth!" 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reached me in manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, “ that 
Brahmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is universally, by the natives, traced to Sankhara 
Acharya in the ΝΙΝΤ century, whom they deem an avatar of 
Siva, raised up to put down Buddhismn.” It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the idea I had expressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the worship at Jagganath is in conformity with Dr. 
Stevenson's views, who, moreover, expresses a belief that the Brah- 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, is of Jain origin, and 
that the Brahmans were shamed out of animal sacrifices by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. But there are multiplied 
instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the adoption of holy 
Buddhist localities by Brahmans. ‘The Buddhist (afterwards Jain] 
mountain of Girnar in Gujarat, although with only ore small Ilindu 
temple to mother earth, amongst many Jain temples, and ruat ONE 
an appropriated Jain temple, is now a place of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
the great Saiva temple in the old city of Pattan in Gujarat was ori- 
ginally Buddhist; and the Llindus are now in possession of the 
Carli [Karleh} Buddha cave temple, and Buddhagaya in Behar, 

But the preceding views of the comparatively recent introduction 
of Brahmanism into India are not confined to the Chinese travellers 
and isolated authors, for Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, page 
328, says, “In Ava, where Buddhism ts orthodoxy, the idea is up- 
held, that it was equally prevalent in the same form THROUGHOUT 
InptA, till aboul the second century before Christ, when the Brahmans 
are stated to have introduced themselves and their rites, and by 
their superior knowledge and address, to have excluded the Rahaus 
(Arhan, or Buddhist priests] from almost every part of India, and 


1. 10}. vol. iv. p. 367. 
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substituting their own dogmas, but retaining many of the scientific 
and historical facts of the ejected party, whose monuments of anti- 
quity are also said to have been destroyed by the artful Brahmans, 
with the view of concealing their own foreign origin and the novelty 
of their doctrines.” 

The preceding paragraphs have unavoidably involved the ques- 
tion of caste to some extent. In discussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been shown, that Buddha, nearly 600 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them. Fa hian, in 
A.D. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half month’, and their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals; implying that the four castes or tribes con- 
stituted the Buddhist population. It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not asa religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon; it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of India; and we have Buddha's authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in- 
stances occur in the Chinese travellers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writings, where Brahman Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, are spoken of. ‘The tribes of 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
been of one religious belief, with specific designations, and with 
such feelings of prejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or engaging in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journal, 
No, 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jaina Brahman, and a Saiva Brahman; and it was evi- 
dently written by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the argument is on the side of the Jaina. Ilere 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
heretic would not have been designated a Jaina Brahman! 

It has been shown, that the Indian sophists, or gymnosophists, 
of the western writers, if they were Brahmans, must have been des- 
titute of caste, as they could receive a portion of the dressed food 
in any house; and Arrian’s description of the constitution of Indian 


1 On the 8th, Ith, and 15th of the half moon; and, strangely, the 8th, 11th, 
and bth of each half moon are sacred, and set apart by the modern Windus for 
important observances. — Professor Wilson's Ist Oxford Lecture, p. 206, ‘This cvin- 
cidence can scarcely be accidental. 

2 Thig is in most important contrast to Menu’s Brahmans, “ Sheuid a Brahman 
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society is quite compatible with the civil distinction of caste still ex- 
isting amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and which equally cxisted 
amongst the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians. 

Mr. 3. Hodgson of Nepal furnishes auxiliary aid to this interpre- 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. iii.),in which a Buddhist of the name of Ashu Ghosha re- 
futes a scries of propositions in a disputation with a Saiva or worship- 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, for the sake of argument [only] 
admits the ἐγ of the Brahmanical writings, and then proves from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, “If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the ‘ Smritti,’ how is it that (the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was born of an elephant,—Casa Pingala of an owl,—and Agas- 
tya Muni from the agast flower,—Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
—and Capila from a monkey ;—Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a saul tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot;—Tait- 
tiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust;—Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a fisherwoman ;—and Ko- 
shika Muni from a female Sudra;—Viswa Mitra’ from a CHANDALNI 
[a base outcast], and Vasisththa Muni from a strumpet ? Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
Brahmans; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities’.” 
Gosha goes on to say, “I draw fresh proofs from the “ Manava 
Dharma,” which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh loses in- 
stantly his rank, and also that by selling wax or salt, or milk, he 
becomes a Sudra in three days’. 

With respect to the last passage, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. Stevenson proves from the Rig Veda, that Brahmans made ani- 
mal sacrifices, EVEN TO Τὴ Cow, and partook of the meat; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dharma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovation on original 


earnally know a woman of the Chandala or Micchebha tribes, on TAasre tim Foon, 
or accept a gift from them, le Joses his own class, if he acts unknowinely, or if 
knowingly, sinks to a level with them.” Chap. 11, v. 176. 

1 Menu says, “ But by virtues with humble behaviour, Prithu and Menu ac- 
quired sovereiguty ; Guvera wrath inexhaustible; and Viswa Mithra, son of Gidhi, 
the rank ov Arrest, though born in the military class.” Chap. 7, v. ἢ And 
speaking of the mixed races, Menu says, ‘ By the force of extreme devotion and 
of exalted fathers, ALL OF TITEM MAY IUSE IN TIME TO THIGH BinTH, as by the reverse 
they may sink to a lower state in every age, among mortals in this inferior world,” 
chap. 10, v.42. Birth, therefore, did not necessarily constitute caste; 

2 Vol, iii, p. 162. ® Page 163, 
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Hinduism, and that work may therefore be considered comparatively 
modern. Gosha quotes Menu in numerous instances, and his ergo 
is, ‘‘ It is clear, then, that he whose /ife is pure, and his temper cheer- 
ful, is the true Brahman, and that lineage (kula] has nothing to do 
with the matter.” 

Gosha’s statement that Ae is the true Brahman whose life is pure, 
and that caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Chi- 
nese, who say that the term ahman Brimeans “ walking in purity ;" 
and Pliny says, that the appellation “ Brahman” was applied to 
many nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a distinct class or 
order of society. (Nat. Hist.]. 6,c.17.] This is in accordance with 
the “ Manava Dharma,’ the Buddhist ‘ Gosha,” and the Brahman 
“ Baishan Payana.’ Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in continuation, adds, “All that 1 have said 
about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to Kshatriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false’.” Again 
he says, “ The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, are founded merely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different professions, us is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Payana Rishi with Yudhisthira Rajat.” Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that “ he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts ἃ sentient 
thing, and practises all the moral virtues.” It ends by the Rishi 
stating, “whoever professes these virtues is a Brahman; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he isa Sudra. Brahtnanhood depends 
not on race [kula) or birth [jat], nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies, If a /handal is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was but one caste; the division into four castes originated 
with diversity of rites and of avocations; all men were born of 
woman in like manner!” 

1 Page 166, 

2 Yudhisthira, of the Chandra Vausa, or Lunar race, and of the Pandu dy- 
nasty, was first king of Delhi, and, according to the fables of the Puranas, reigned 
about 3100 before Christ!! Colonel ‘Tod makes the whole of the dynasties of the 
Lunar race Buddhists, from their very origin. He says, “ ΟΥ̓ the two races of 
India, one was the Surva Vansa, or children of the sun, and the other was the Som 
Vansa, Chandra Vansa, or Indu Vansa, children of the moon; the latter were from 
Buddha, and anways Buddhists and worshippers of the Soxg ΟΝ ἢ And they 
gave a name to India, as Indu Vansa: the former, or Surya Vansa, became idol- 
ators, and inhabited Syria, Assyria, ἄς, Ke.” We considers them cocval in anti- 
quity, and struggling for paramount political and religious power, Asiatic Journal, 
vol, XXXiIL, p. 235, 

> Page 168. 
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If it be borne in mind that Gosha quotes a Brahman sage, or 
saint, who makes the qualifications of a Brahman absolutely those 
of a Buddhist priest, using almost the language of Buddha himself; 
the quotation is in no ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
the Brahman sage, or saint, repudiates the Brahman sacrifices of 
animals and eating of the flesh, as commanded in the Vedas! It 
looks, indeed, as if these opinions of the Brahman Baisham Payana 
Rishi, opposed as they are to the Vedas, and according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from the Buddhists. 

Professor Wilson gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little influence in ancient times, for he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. He says, “It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col- 
Iected and arranged in the actual form, by a person of very equivocal 
origin,—the son of Rishi by the daughter of a fisherman, and, there- 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure caste,—and who, from his 
arranging the Vedas, is known by the name of Vyasa, the arranger?,” 

Is it to be believed that if the modern feclings of caste had 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have been 
suppressed by the Brahmans of the period? Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated, much 
Jess to arrange and expound them. 

But Professor Wilson affords yet stronger ground for the 
Buddhist Gosha’s arguinent, and that, too, from the Vishnu Purana. 
In his able introduction to that work, page 69, after speaking of 
the foundation and colonization of Ayodhya [Oude], by Vaivaswata, 
the son of the Sun, he has the following passages :—‘ The distince- 
tion of castes was not fully developed prior to the colonization” 
[which means, I suppose, thi/e the only location of the Hindus or 
Brahmans was in the Punjab). And, again, “of the sons of Vai- 
vaswata, some as kings were Kshatryas, but one founded a tribe of 
Brahmans, another became a Vaisya, and a fourth a Sudra.’ This 
practically proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
what we gather from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that caste 
did not exist as a religious distinction! And, again, Professor 
Wilson says, ‘there are various notices [in the Purana] of Brah- 
manical Gotra's, or familics, proceeding from WNshatrya races.” Of 
course, then, Brahmanism could have had little to do with lineage : 
and the Professor adds, ‘‘there are indications of severe struggles 


? First Oxford Lecture, p. 7. 
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between Kshatryas and Brahmans for spiritual dominion even,— 
which had the right to rzacn the Vedas." 

Diodorus Siculus, who is not quoted by Palladius, in one place 
represents the philosophers of India, who were the Brahmans of 
Megasthenes, as equivalent to the priests of other nations; but in 
unother passage he considers them as a separate nation, sect, or body 
of men, settled in one particular part of India. 

Ptolemy considers the Brakmans as distinct from the Gymnoso- 
phists ; the former he locates near the sea, and the Gymnosophists 
he places in the north-eastern part of India, near the western bank 
of the Ganges. This opinion of Ptolemy is of importance, as it 
shows that, in his early time, the accuracy of Megasthenes was 
questioned in his designating the Gymnosophists as Brahmans ; 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts I have adduced on the 
same question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
very ancient book, the Ma teng kia king, cited in the San tsang [ἢ 
sou, book xvi., page 13, which says :—‘‘ It is falsely supposed that we 
{the family of Buddha] are sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma. The Brahmans pretend that they are born 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryas from his navel, the 
Vaisyas from his arms, and the Sufttras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as taking precedence of other men, WHICH TRULY 
THEY DO NOT. The word Po lo men, Brahman, means, he who 
walks in purity. Part of them are secular, and part religious, 
studying the doctrine’; they call themselves the offsets of Brahma, 
but their name comes from their preserving the doctrine and being 
pure. The Kshatryas are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Softras, 
labourers." 

M. Klaproth adds, ‘On voit par l'histoire des patriarches, que 
la distinction des castes n‘empéchait pas de choisir indilféremment le 
principal chef de la religion, dans Tune ou dans l'autre. Shakya 
Muni était Kshatrya. Ma&ha Kasyapa, son successeur, appartenait 
i la caste des Brahmanes. Le troisitme patriarche était Vaisya, et 
son successeur était Sofitra. Ainsi, conformément au principe du 
Buddhisme on avait exclusivement en vue la pureté morale de celui 
qu'on choisissait pour la transmission de la doctrine, sans avoir 
égard aux distinctions de Ja puissance et 4 la supériorité des 
castes.” 


1 The term doctrine is usually applicd to the “ Dhammo” of the Buddhists. 
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The author of the article ‘ Brahmans,” in Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
after quoting numerous authoritics, concludes with saying “ Upon 
the whole it seems to be evident from various records concerning 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as a tribe or body of men, or 
rather a numerous family, descended from one common ancestor, 
who existed at some remote period, and who were different from the 
progenitors of the people amongst whom they lived.” Which goes the 
Jength of saying they were a tribe of sirangers amongst the people of 
India! confirming, in short, the Chinese travellers in their statements. 

If we go to the Nepal legends, we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends speak of the 
visits to Nepal of Sakya’s predecessors, Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud- 
dha, Viswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivators, com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land; also of a Raja 
called Dharmakar, The inhabitants of Nepal were all of one caste or 
had no caste, but their descendants in the course of time became 
divided into many castes, according to the trades and professions 
which they followed [this is what Arrian says]. Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had four classes of secuLar people, as Brahman, Ksha- 
irya, Vaisya, and Sudra, and four ascetical classes, namely, Bhikshu, 
Sramama, Chailaka, and Arhanta, and ALL wErr, “ Bunpua Mare" 
[or following the ways of Buddhism]. A great many Brahmans and 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time with the Raja, and 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal. Some others of 
those that came with Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits of 
the world, continued to exercise them in Nepal, where they also re- 
mained and became Buddhists'. We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhist authority the accuracy of Scholasticus quoted by St. Am- 
brosius :—“ Quod genus Brachmanorum non ex propria tantum 
voluntate SHCULARIBUS REBUS renuntiat, &c., &c.,”’ plainly telling us 
that they were day men, and engaged in worldly affairs until they 
became Gymnosophists or Sophists, or Buddhist bhikshus, 

But as late as the eighth century, caste, if it existed, could not 
have been any great obstacle, when it stood in the way of a Brah- 
man’s ambition; for when Mahomed bin Kassim, from Bagdad, 
invaded Sindh® in 92 Hlegara, a.p. 711, and captured Alor the 


1 7. ALS. B. vol, iii, page 219, 220, and 316. 
2 The territory of the Raja of Sindh extended [at this period] to the East as 
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capital, he found a Brahman named Dahir, son of Cha che Bradman, 
who had usurped the government on the death of his master Sahi 
or Sahir Sin, by means of marrying his master's widow; although 
necessarily of a different caste’, the Raja being of the Sasce or 
Sahu family, which, if the same as the Sah’s of Surashtra, from 
their coins and legends, must have been Buddhist. Moreover, 
Dahir, Brahman as he was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arrian 
near Mooltan,] opposed Kassim, sword in hand, at the head of 
his troops; and in the battle he had two beautiful female slaves with 
him in his howdah, one of whom administered wine, and the other 
paun?, The supposed gymnosophist Brahmans would have mar- 
velled not a little at the varied indulgencies and physical prowess of 
their co-religionist ! ! 

I may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the Kohlés, &c., &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men were con- 
fined to particular trades ; for in that case caste, as a religious dis- 
tinction, existed amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
those nations; and nobody asserts that caste in the Tlindu sense 
formed part of their institutions, Μ. Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, 
says, “ that in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
acertain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary ; 
that is to say, children were not permitted to quit their father’s 
occupation, and embrace another. [Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 14.2.1] We 
know not the time nor the author of this institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost over all Asia, and even in 
several other countries."’ Vol. i. p. 43. 

But Hindu caste involves the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and in their respective civil and religious 
rights, Menu says, ‘f ‘The first part of a Brahman’s compound 
name should indicate holiness ;—of a Kshatrya’s, power,—of a 
Vaisya’s, wealth,—and of a Sudra’s, contempt.” Chap. ii.v. 31. ‘ One 
principal duty the supreme ruler assigned to a Sudra; namely, to 
serve the three first classes without depreciating their worth,”’ [Chap. 
far as Kashmir and Kanouj, West to Mekran and the sea, South to the territorics 
of the ports of Surat and Deo, and North to Kandahar, Sceustan, and the moun- 
tains of Suliman and Kynakan. From the Mubammadan historians, 


J. AS. LB. vol. vii. p. 407. 
2 Piper betel leaf and the nut of the Arcea faufel, 
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ἴων. 91. “ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or un- 
bought, he [a Brahman] may compel to perform servile duty ; 
because such a man was CreATeD by the self-existent ror THE 
PURPOSE of serving Brahmans.” “A Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from ἃ state of servitude; FoR OF A 
STATE WHICIE IS NATURAL TO HIM, by whom can he be divested ?'— 
Menu, chap. viil., v. 413, 414. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitude were allotted to the unfortunate Sudras ,; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian's authorities 
did not find this state of things in India, which must be of sulsce- 
quent origin, for he expressly says, “the most memorable matter was, 
that all Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent ; no 
man was a slave, or servant, or attendant; in which they resembled 
the Lacedxmonians ; but the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Helots.” 

Εἶναι δὲ καὶ τόδε μέγα ἐν τῇ ᾿Ινδῶν γῇ, πάντας ᾿Ινδοὺς 
εἶναι ἐλευθέρους, οὐδέ τινα δοῦλον εἶναι Ivdov' τοῦτο Λακεδαι- 
μονίοισιν ἐς ταὐτὸ συμβαίνει καὶ ᾿Ινδοῖσιν. Aaxedatpoviors 
μέν γε οἱ εἵλωτες δοῦλοί εἰσι, καὶ τὰ δούλων ἐργαζόνται" 
ἸΙνδοῖσι δὲ, οὐδὲ ἄλλος δοῦλός ἐστι, μήτουγε ᾿Ινδῶν τι».---- 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the circumstances here noticed, the code 
of Menu consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit me to pursue the subject; and 
considering the weight of the authorities quoted, there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distinc- 
tion, did not exist anciently in India. 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit of diffuse illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim- 
ple facts. In the first place it may be asked, why are there not 
the same tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of the Sanskrit as 
of the Pali language; the more particularly so as Brahmanism and 
Sanskrit have hitherto been believed to emanate from the fabled ages? 
To reply to this query, I shall call to my assistance several redoubt- 
able authorities ; but previously to quoting these authorities, a few 
preliminary observations are necc$sary. A multitude of inscriptions, 
in a character having a certain resemblance to the Sanskrit Deva Na- 
gari of India, had been known for very many years to Orientalists, 
but their translation had equally ballled the most learned Brahmans 
and the most learned Europeans. No difficulty, however, was too 
great for the acute mind of Mr. Prinsep, and by the most indefati- 
gable research, and by multiplied comparisons of inscriptions of dif- 
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ferent ages, commencing with the most modern and going upwards 
into antiquity, taking cach modern Sanskrit letter and following it 
through its modifications in inscriptions of different ages, he found 
that the modern Deva Nagari characters were absolutely resolved into 
the primitive character of the old inscriptions, which had till then 
eluded all investigations; and in the process, it was observed, that the 
primitive letters increased in number in the various inscriptions in 
the ratio of their respective antiquity. The power of the letters being 
thus determined, there was not any great difficulty in reading the 
inscriptions themselves ; but to the infinite surprise of Mr. Prinsep, 
they proved not to be in the anticipated Sanskrit language, but in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was anciently, and is 
now, in a slightly modified form, in use by the Buddhists for their 
sacred literature. Elsewhere, Mr. Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Behat, says, ‘‘Ilere the letters resemble 
those of the lats [pillars] or of the caves on the West of India; 
THE MOST ANCIENT WRITTEN FORM OF THE SANSKRIT LAN- 
cuaGe !""—J. A. 5. B., vol. iv., page 637. But Mr. Prinsep is not 
slone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or in the 
importance he attaches to it; for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the “ European Calidas,” in 
speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Harsha, in Shekavati, which is of the tenth century [a. bp. 973], 
says, “that the character, though illegible at present to the Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no dilliculty after the deciphering 
of the more ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the second on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the Deva 
Nagari in its state of transition, from the form visible in ¢hat and 
other yet older monuments to the writing which now universally 
bears that name, and which may be traced without sensible variation 
in inscriptions as old as the twelth century ;" but above all, Dr. 
Mill says, the Harsha inscription’ ‘“ forms a definite standard from 
which the age of other monuments of similar or more. remotely resem- 
bling characters, may be inferred with tolerable certainty’.” 


1 This inscription has evident relation to the recent triumphs of the Saiva’s 
over the fallen Buddhists. The temple is dedicated to Siva under the name of 


Harsha, ἘΠῚ [Joy], because he had destroyed the Asura or Demon Tri- 


pura, who had expelled Indra and his gods from heaven, and Siva received the 
praises of the restored cclestials on the mountain where the temple was built, 
The inscription calls Buddha Gaya the Holy Asura, 

Σ 7, A. 5. B. vol, iv. page 367. 
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The knowledge of the ¢ransilion periods of the Deva Nagari is 
thus of vast importance, as the prorimate age of inscriptions WHERE 
DATES are wanting is consequently deducible from the form of the 
character alone. Mr. Wathen, late Secretary to Government at 
Bombay, in his translations of inscriptions upon copper plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, “ the character in which these 
grants are written ts evidently derived from the more ancient one [the 
Pali], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carli, and Verula 
[Ellora}, on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins in the first volume of 
Asiatic Researches.” ΟΝ oniGINnaL character, being that of the 
caves, appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India, Dekhan, Konkun, Gujarat, &c. It seems to have under- 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently to the 
eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introduced. (Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, showing the passage from one to the 
other.) From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a. p. 808, ] 
no very material difference in the character had taken place’. 

I may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occupicd my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Prinsep has trod successfully to the end: and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Poona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
identified forty-five Buddha Ietters, [that is to say, letters in the in- 
scriptions in the Buddha caves.] in ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, 
and that the older the Sanskrit inscription, the more Buddha letters 
were found init; and I coneluded by the query, “ Can it be that these 
letters are a very ancient form of the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the inscriptions themselves are in the Sanskrit language?’ The 
latter part of the query has been negatived, but the first part has 
been replied to allirmatively and conclusively. 

These preliminary observations, establishing the fact of all the 
modern Sanskrit letters being resolvable into the ancient Pali letters, 
and there being no very ancient inscription whatever in Deva Nagari, or 


1 Which inscription at first was supposed to be coeval with the Christian era, 
but was subsequently found to be of the tenth century, 
Σ J.A. 8. B., vol. iv. page 481, 
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even in the Sanskrit language, we shall be enabled to appreciate justly 
the full force of the following observation of Mr, Prinsep. He says, 
«The old alphabet, (alluding to specimens from the Buddhist caves 
of Western India, sent to him by Colonel Sykes,] appear to be the 
very prototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakshini alphabets; and 
nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue hus yet been discovered, PRESERVED 
IN THIS CHARACTER; INDEED, IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE THAT IT 
SHOULD, because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient 
in many leiters ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO SANSKRIT SYNTAX’! 
Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument; 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
EXISTED without symbols or a character to express its present rich- 
ness, force, and beauty. JTlow, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Deva Nagari resolving itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing only, not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Pali? I cannot sce any other way of solving the 
question, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
BuDDUIST ASSOCIATIONS ONLY, the Sanskrit itself, if. it existed 
independently from the old Pali, was in the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, therefore, have been Sauskrit, which means 
‘‘ polished, finished, done."’ ‘The assiduous cultivation of the lan- 
guage, however, by the small tribe of Brahmans occupying the small ter- 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the necessity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Pali symbols to express the increasing refinements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of successive ages. 
‘That this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson's first Oxford lecture’; speaking of the Vedas, he says, 
“the prayers are addressed to divinities, most of whom are no 
longer worshipped, and some even are unkuown.”  “ There is one, 
for instance, named Ribhu, of whose history, oflice, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other. ‘The 
prayers have consequently gone out of fashion along with their 
objects, and when they are employed, they are used as little else 
than unmeaning sounds, the languaye in which they are wrilten pi¥- 
FERING MuCH both in words and construction from the Sanskrit of 
later writings. In many parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
nt all; and when they are studied, it is merely for the sake of 
repeating the words ; the sense is regarded as a matter of no im- 
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portance, and is not understood even by the Brahman who recites or 
chaunts the expressions.” It is to be supposed if the language were 
pure Sanskrit, that the Brahman who had studied the Vedas would 
understand it by using his brains; but the language, it would appear, 
differs so much from modern Sanskrit, that it requires too much 
ratiocination and etymological research for the Brahman to master 
it. The observation of Professor Wilson is in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Prinsep’s dogma, and with a multi- 
tude of facts which can be produced. But Mr. Prinsep has other 
powerful auxiliaries, and amongst them, Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Prinsep, in curious opposition to his own 
opinion about the antiquity of Sanskrit, says, “ the tendency of your 
researches to prove that the claborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple clements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas, is very curious, and seems to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, OLDER than 
Sanskrit in India, and not [85 Colebrooke supposed] deduced from 
Sanskrit. Jf Buddhism used these primitive letters before the Deva 
Nagari' existed, the date of the creed would seem Zo be thrown back 
to a remote era, or the Sanskrit letters and LANGUAGE must be com- 
paratively recent®;’ and Mr. [odgson, a little below, adds, “ I incline 
to the opinion that Ilindi may be older in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, and it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so." For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough or un- 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and from its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters; why then is it, that in the length and breadth of the land 
in India, claimed to have been under Brahmanical spiritual domi- 
nion and civil institutions, from the fabled ages, NoT A SINGLE 
SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION HAS BEEN FOUND APPROACHING TO 
WITHIN SIX OR SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS OF THE DATE OF THE 
Patt Buppuisr inscriptions, the earliest Sanskrit inscription 
dating in the fourth century, and that inscription not being in pure 
Sanskrit ; indeed, us late as the eighth century, the Sanskrit in inscrip- 
tions is still found to be wanting in purity. This absence of ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions cannot be attributed to indifference to fame 
un the part of Brahmans, or to a desire to live in futurity ; for, the 
moment we have tangible proofs of Brahmanical influence in India, 

1 Which has been proved in every Buddhist inscription to be the fret. 

° J. A.S. 2., vol. vi, page 685. 
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we are flooded with Sanskrit inscriptions rolling upon us, not in 
hundreds but thousands; dating between the tenth and seventeenth 
centuries! Why is this? Can it be that not only the Sanskrit Iet- 
ters, but the Sanskrit language itself, sprung from the Pali; and 
that the Brahmans for their own object separated it from the parent 
stock, and gradually fashioned it into its present perfection? Let 
us see what grounds there are for such a speculation. 

Mr. Csoma de Kiri, the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 
Prinsep, says, “ In reference to your and Mr. Turnour’s opinion, that 
the oriGINAL records of the Buddhists in ancient India were written 
in the Magadhi (Pali?] dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, 
that in the index to the Kahgyur, it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of Sakya, were 
first written in the Sindhu language [a dialect of Pali?], and the 
Sher chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit. It is probable that in the seventh 
century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhist religion was remodelled 
and generally written in Sanskrit!’ This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the seventh century, in supersession of the lan- 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism; but, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religion 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co- 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their sacred 
writings in Pali; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we may yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings so early as the seventh century. 

A fact related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the fifth 
century, A.D. A Brahman from Magadha [Behar], learned in the 
three Vedas, [it would appear, therefore, there were three and not 
four Vedas in those days; and Menu, throughout, mentions only 
three,} and all the knowledge of the times, went to Ceylon, about 
A.p. 410, for the express purpose of disputations with the heterodox 
Buddhist priests, as he considered them. He went to scoff and he 
remained to pray; for, defeated in argument, and satisfied of the 
superiority of the Buddhist doctrines to his own, he submitted to 
the tonsure and became a Buddhist priest; he was called Buddha- 
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ghésa. With the usual zeal of a neophyte, he manifested his devo- 
tion to his new creed by translating the Attha Katha, or commenta- 
ries on the Pitakattya, or Buddhist scriptures, originally written 
in the Singalese language by Mahindo, the son of the Emperor 
Asoko, and which were then only extant in Singalese, the rest of 
the scriptures being in Pali. This Brahman, learned in the three 
Vedas, of course translated, between a.p. 410 and 432, the Attha 
Katha into Sanskrit. No such thing; he translated the commen- 
taries intothe Parr LANcuaGer. The phraseology of the Maha- 
wanso is, “ Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakaro 
Wiharo [monastery], at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Pali], which is the root or 
ALL LANGUAGES, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Pali], 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race.” Mahawanso, pp. 252, 253. 

One marked feature must not be overlooked, that in the 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all languages ! 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language 
had attained the grammatical accuracy, the richness and perfection 
which we know it had attained in the eleventh century, or had even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily most familiar to him, from his deep 
reading in the Vedas, than the Pali, with which the Brahman, as a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, but, as the Mahawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each other, 
‘There was [not] in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation.’’ Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions and the unpolished state of the earliest of them (those of the 
fourth century), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfection, 
and was little used beyond the “ smal tribe inhabiting the smadl tract 
in the Punjab,” which was designated by the Chinese about this very 
period, us the “chief of the tribes of barbarians’’ [strangers]? 

Fahian went to India for the express purpose of verifying the 

Juddhist scriptures, and examining into its doctrines and practices; 
he was engaged for fourteen years in these objects, copying and 
collecting manuscripts, and orally informing himself in all parts of 
the country, from the Tlimalayas to Ceylon; and as he at no time 
mentions a second language being uscd for sacred literature, or that 
he had the slightest dilliculty in communicating with the priesthood 

242 
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throughout the country, we may fairly infer that one language 
obtained, which was cominon to the priesthood of all India; and as 
we know that the inscriptions of three centuries before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and that the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day; it is fair to infer that the 
one language which Fahian found in general use, for sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hind, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them ; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr. Prinsep's 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, not 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. Ilis words are, “The 
old Lat.character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canouj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stock '.”’ | 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What was the Sanskrit of very early periods? 
Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root? or are thé Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancicnt common parent?’ We have the testimony 
of very high authority, Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that “to the understanding 
of it, a ‘ Bhashya,’ or gloss, is all but indispensable*.". What rela- 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko’s Edicts? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculation, the reasonableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of improvement in our own and other 
modern Kuropean Janguages. 116 says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of the Menava Dharma Sastra [Menu], and 
the Puranas, differs in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, 
that of Appius, and that of Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has 
not affected an obsolete style. Tle therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit took place in times very nearly propor- 
tional to the above changes in the Latin; that the Vedas must 
therefore have been written three hundred years before the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, and those Institutes three hundred years before the 
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Puranas, By this calculation, Sir William Jones dates the Vedas 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ. But as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones's hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century Δ.Ὁ., and the Vedas from the second century. Both the 
above are indeed great authorities; but in spite of this startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones's calculations to Pro- 
fessor Wilson's dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It will be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pure Sanskrit. Even the cele- 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con- 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Europe. 
His words are, “ It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
Puranas.” But the Vishnu Purana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century [a.p. 954], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century’. 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city in 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit, and memorials of Brahmanism, it is to Ougein [ Ujjayana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient date; and its coins have Buddhist 
emblems and Pali legends; and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple at Sanchi, recorded in the old Lat character and the Pali 
language, we read as follows, “ The gift of the body of the Rishis, 
performing their austeritics in Ougein’."—‘ The gift of the morality 

iJ. A. 5S. B., vol. vi., page 12. Ὁ Thid., vol. v., page 644. 

8 We find from this inscription that Buddhist priests did perform austcrities 
like the Gymnosophists mentioned by Arrian and other Western authors. Auste- 
ritics, therefore, were not exclusively Brahimanical characteristics; no more than 
shaving the head and going naked [Gymnogophist-like} were orthodox character- 
istics. ‘The Vayu Purana, quoted by Professor Wilson, says, “The three Vedas 
are tho covering of all beings, and they who throw it off through delusion are 


called Nagnas [naked].”*) lurther on it cays, “ Phe Braliman, who unprofitably 
bears a staff, shaves his head, goes naked, makes a vow, or mutters prayers; all 
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students of Ougein to the Rishis.""—“ The victory gift of the people 
performing austcrities of Ougein.” Anda multitude of other gifts 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Ougein, 
affording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist. 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in Sanskrit’? 

If we pass from the inhabitants of the celebrated Ougein in the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people who have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the eastern cuast, we ask the same question; 
Why are not some of these records in Sanskrit; the more particu- 
larly so as the prince, in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith?) The chief inscription” which I quote is met with on the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack; it is lengthened but mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modern Pali nor the modern Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than the Pali, and muy be the 
parent of both.. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince of Kalinga, called Aira, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith ; but subsequently studying law in an esta- 
blishment of Buddhist priests, wuio WERE SETTLED THERE UNDER 
THE ANCIENT KINGS, he finally ended by becoming a Buddhist, 
and dedicating a Chaitya, or temple for relics. ‘Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an era; and the alphabet and lan- 
puage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date very per- 
plexing. But Fahian steps in to solve our difliculties, When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 a.p., the Buddhists counted that year the 
1497th of their era. Now Kalinga, of which Air4 was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha's death, n.c. 543, been celebrated for its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic’, (which relic fell to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha's death, and was transferred to Ceylon, a.v. 
311, in the ninth year of the reign of Siri Megha Wameo, by a 
Brahman princess, and is now in British custody in Ceylon,) and his 


such persons are called Nagnas, and the like.” And Vishnu, when he appeared 
in the form of Buddha, to delude the world, appeared as a naked mendicant, with 
his head shaven, Vishnu Purana, page 538. ‘The shaven head and nakedness, 
therefore, were heretical charactcristics, - 

J. ALS. Π..,. vol. vii., page 664, — ® Thid., vol. vi., page 1087. 

9 This Chaitya has been replaced in Kalinga, by the now well-known temple of 
Jagganatha; but the Rev. Dr. Stephenson judiciously remarks, that the memory 
of the ancient rites is still preserved in’ those celebrated at Jagganatha, and J may 
add a strengthening coincidence to his opinion, that, according to Fahian, the 
tooth-festival and the modern Rathydtra oceur in the same month, 
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inscriptions tell us that he was a Buddhist; and that the Buddhist 
priests had been settled in Kalinga from the time of the ancient kings ; 
it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 
and it may be permitted to us to believe that it was the same as the 
Buddhist era of Ceylon. This would inosculate excellently well with 
contemporary facts and circumstances. It would make the date of 
the inscription A.p. 215, a period not too modern for the alphabet 
and language used; a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis- 
courses of the Buddhist Deva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil; a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earlicst San- 
skrit inscription. And here recurs the question, Why was it that 
Aira, who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpable facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Pali; that they are mostly for the instruction of the people; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people; and the general use of Pali indicates the general knowledge 
of the language: deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription, with a date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kuira in Gujarat, Samvat 365’ [a.n.309]; and this very 
inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
travellers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and_ political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state; for though 
the Vedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Puranic gods are unnoticed; nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indra; nor is there the usual intro- 
ductory Hindu invocation; which would scarcely have been the case, 
had Brahmans and their theology and language been in the ascen- 
dant there; and this absence of mention is the more remarkable, 
as the inscription gives the history, qualities, and picty of the rajas 
who were the donor's progenitors, and of no one does if say that he 
was a worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, &c., &c., as is custom- 
ary in later Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The inscription gives a field toa Brahman. Ina similar man- 
ner, an inscription from the same locality, and of a few years’ sub- 
sequent date [a.p. 323], does no honour to the Puranic gods; but 

1 This Samvat may he of the Balibhi cra; which would bring down the date of 


this and the following inscription to the seventh century instead of the fourth. 
‘he characters are nearly those of Allahabad, No. 2. 
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says, that out of respect for those who are versed in the four Vedas, 
a village was given by Raja Prasanga, grandson of Samanta Datta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the five—Jagnas, Bali, Charu, 
Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra. These personages are lost sight of in 
more modern Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and 
others take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
written in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his neces- 
sary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expressing his doubts of the antiquity of the classical form of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Vikrama and Ur- 
vasi, one of the plays of Kalidas, he says, “The richness of the Pracrit 
(Pali?) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarkable. A very great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable varicty of metre is 
introduced. It is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly polished long before the play was written, and this 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a date as the reign of Vikramditya, n.c. 56. It is yet rather 
uncer(ain whether the classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
dime [π.0. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scarcely con- 
ceive that the cultivation of Pracrit (Pali?) preceded that of Sanskrit 
when we advert to the principles on which the former seems evolved 
from the latter; but it must be confessed that the relation between Sans- 
krit and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, and is yet 
Jar from being understood.” A simple solution of Professor Wilson's 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, and the 
expressive from the simple; at least such is the natural progress of 
languages with growing civilization. ‘The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
centuries after Christ have now fully borne out the Professor's doubts 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his doubts are also 
participated by an authority great as his own, the Rev. Dr. Mill, who, 
speaking of the prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Purana which 
enumerates dynasties of future kings, Greek and Scythian, &c., says, 
“ This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and semi- 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of all the 
ancient records, and in which synchronous dynasties might easily be 
misstated as successive ones; and the sum of years readily palmed 
on the TWindu reader, fo enhance the antiquity of the classical and 
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heroic’ ages of the country’,” &c.; and he concludes by adding, 
“ Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry [the Gupta Kings of the Allahabad 
and Bhitari columns] higher than the age of Charlemagne in Europe, 
if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the Purana [Vishnu].” 
This is bringing down the classical Sanskrit to a late date, for the 
language of the inscription is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those of the Purana, its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eighth century. It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
has no reservation in supposing the Brahmans capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanical literature as himself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown iuto the scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
express similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 
The supposition of the superior autiquity of the Pali to the 
Sanskrit language, does not rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Deva Napari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the fifth century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the PALE THE ROOT OF ALL LANGUAGES. “He 
[Buddhaghosa] translated, according to the ‘grammatical rules of 
the Magadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Pali. ‘This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human race.” 
That the Pali was generally kuown in India is testified by the 
Edicts of Asoko in the fourth century u.c., for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to instruct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinion which was then entertained by the Buddhists is still 
entertained by them, and Mr. Turnour shows that there is suflicient 
ground for asserting that a well-known grammar of the Pali existed 
in the sixth century before Christ. His words are, “ The oldest Pali 
grammar noticed in the literature of Ceylon is that of Kachchayano. 
It is not now extant. The several works which pass under the name 
of Kachchayano’s grammars are compilations from, or revisions of, 
the original made at different periods, both within this island 
[Ceylon] and in other parts of Asia. The oldest version of the com- 
pilation from Kachchayano’s grammar is acknowledged to be the 


JAS. B., vol. vi, page 1, 12, * Turnour’s Mahawanso, page 253, 
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Rupasiddhi. I quote three passages: two from the grammar and 
the other from its commentary. ‘The first of these extracts, without 
enabling me to fix (as the name of the reigning Sovercign of Ceylon 
is not piven) the period at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity from its having been 
composed in the Dakshina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
religion of the state. The second and third extracts, in my opinion, 
satisfactorily establish the interesting and important point that 
Kachchayano', whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says, in his essay, ‘ ts 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology, was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Buddho [Sakya]} 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He flourished therefore in the middle of the sirth cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
before Bhatrihari, the brother of Vikramaditya, by whom, according 
to Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, ‘the amended rules of grammar were 
formed into memorial verses,’ as well as before Kalidas, on whose 
play Professor Wilson comments.’ Mr. ‘Turnour then quotes the 
passages in the original Pali, which leave no doubt of Kachchayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha’. 

Elsewhere Mr. Turnour observes, “ Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadhi 
or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit, and that it had 
attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival tongue had 
acquired. They observe that the very word Pali signifies original, 
text, regularity’, and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, ‘ There is a language which is 
the root [of all languages), men and Brahmans* at the commencement of 
the creation, who never before heard, nor uttered an human accent, and 
even the supreme Buddhos spoke it; it is Magadhi.”’ 

Mr. ‘furnour concludes with saying, “The foregoing observations, 
coupled with historical data, to which I shall now apply myself, will 
serve,I trust, to prove that the Pali or Magadhi language had already 
attained the refinement it now possesses at the time of Gotamo 
Buddho's advent." 


1 Ciitydpana, * Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. xxvi. 

® While Sanskrié means “ polished,” “finished,” “ done; the very signification 
of the two words, therefore, indicates the relative antiquity of the languages. 

‘The term Brahman used here, is possibly not in the restricted Hindu sense, 
but in the enlarged Buddhist sense, as applicable to nen “who walk in purity,” 
without relation to caste or tribe. 
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It evidently, however, could not have been so copious as Sanskrit 
became, from the alphabetical characters then in use not being able 
to express Sanskrit syntax, according to Mr. J. Prinsep. The tan- 
gible proofs of the Pali inscriptions alone give sufficient weight to the 
Buddhist claims; and until the Brahmatis can produce similat 
undeniable and contemporary evidence of the existence of Sanskrit, 
their claims must surely be wanting in the balance. The singular 
discovery by Mr. J. Prinsep, of the means of reading the Pali inscrip- 
tions, and the translations from the Pali Buddhistical annals by Mr. 
Turnour, have had a marked effect upon men’s minds touching 
Brahmanical pretensions, Mr, Prinsep’s successor as Editor of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to the seventh 
volume, page ix., says, ‘Since it (the Journal) was established as 
the channel for giving to the world original discoveries in the Kast, 
there has been opened an entirely new field of research in the Bud- 
dhistical annals of periods ANTECEDENT TO THE SPREAD OF Brau- 
MANICAL DOCTRINES WITH TUE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE;" and at page 
x., he adds, ‘The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander, and had been verified at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions; but the language of Bactria and of 
Persia at the period of that conquest was still insufficiently ascer- 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already more than half dis- 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins with bilingual 
superscriptions. Several inscriptions, as obtained from the Tuopes 
excavated, or as forwarded by travellers from within the ancient limits 
of Bactria, were nearly deciphered, so that very Jittle remained to 
perfect this discovery also [hy Mr. Prinsep], and to establish, that 
the ancient Pali language, or something very cluscly resembling it, 
prevailed over all those countries.” 

Hence we learn that Pali not only pervaded India, but Bactria 
nnd Persia; and that this is no wild theory or hazardous speculation 
is attested by the very high authority of the Pali scholar, Professor 
Lassen, of Bonn, contained in a private letter of his, dated 12th 
February, 1838, and published in the J. A. 5. B., vol. vii., p. 834, in 
which he says, “the legends upon the Bactrian coins are in Pali or 
Pracrit ;"’ at least such was his opinion. With these proofs of the 
general prevalence of Pali from Cape Comorin to Bactria, and possi- 
bly to Persia; where are we to look for the supposed millions among 
the Brahmans, the Ksbatriyas, and Vaisyas, whose religious duties 
imposed upon them the necessity of knowing and using the Sanskrit 
to read their religious works? Surcly they would have left us some 
specimens of Sanskrit upon coins or rocks, if the people using it had 
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becn numerous, or if the language itself had been generally diffused 
even amongst the few. Some of these works, however, betray them- 
selves, and permit us to learn that the disciples of Brahma, compared 
with the population of all India, must have been very limited in 
number, and the Sanskrit language necessarily of limited use. In 
the Institutes of Menu are the following verses’: ‘The following 
races of Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes: Paundracas, Odras, and Draviras, Kambojas, Yavanas, and 
Sacas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas.” 

But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Puranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enumeration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Mlechchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Purana, the Haihayas, and Tilajanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahnavas, are enumerated. The Bhagavata 
Purana adds “Barbaras.” The Vayu Purana extends the list by the 
Mahishikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Purana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpas, and the Keratas. The Hari Vansa 
extends the enumeration with the Tusharas, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Kishkindas, the Kauntalas, the Bangas, the Salwas, and the Kon- 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puranas say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is suflicient that they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of 
Mlechchhas or outcasts were. The Paundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Paradas and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably in the 
sume direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Duradas of the 
Hindu Koh, the Mahishikas and Chaulas were the people of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 
the Himalayas. The Kolas were the forest races of Eastern Gondwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratas the people of Malabar. The Madras 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore, the Kauntalas, 
the people along the Nerbudda, the Bangas were the Bengalis, the 
Salwas the people in Western India, and the Konkanas inhabitants 
of the Konkan. The Sakas were the Jndo-Scythians, who established 
themselves about 125 years before Christ along the western districts 


Chap. x., v. 43, 44. 
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of India, the Tasharas were the Turks of Tokharistan, the Yavanas 
were the Jonians or Greeks, and the Chinas were the Chinese. 

Professor Wilson concludes his note by saying, ‘ It must have 
been a period of some antiquity when all the nations from Bengal to the 
Coromandel coast were considered as Mlechchhas and outcasts'.” So 
far, however, from this being the case, the mention alone of the 

irceks affords sufficient proof that the time is subsequent to Alex- 

ander’s invasion; and this inference is strengthened by the mention 
of China, which did not obtain this name until 260 n.c.; but in 
the Chinese annals we do not know of any intercourse with India 
until 126 5.c., when the Emperor Woo te sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians, and the Indo-Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 5.c. These dates, therefore, bring the outcaste state 
of the greater part of the population of India, as described in Menu 
and the Puranas, to that very period when we know from Buddhist 
annals, Buddhist monuments, coins, and inscriptions, and indeed 
from the preceding Brahmanical enumeration, that little more than 
Professor Wilson's “circumscribed tract’? was left for the “not aume- 
rous tribes’ of Brahmans, and for the Sanskrit Janguage which has 
constantly been associated with Brahmans, and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali, it would, therefore, have been little known 
beyond the “ circumscribed tract’ noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Puranas to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population, were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ, 
the opprobrious terms Mlechchhas and outcasts, liberally used by 
the Brahmans, may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 
‘To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 
pure Sanskrit literature, the oldest Puranas being asserted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson not to be anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries, and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old?; and “ the philo- 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of which the Puranas are the champions, and were perhaps the 
source’.”’ Add to these the modern style of the Hindu Drama, and 
the total absence of historical works‘, and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the inference, from the want of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 


*The enumeration comprises very much more than Bengal and the Coroman- 
del coast, nanicly, Western India, Konkan, along the Nerbudda, Punjab, Affgha- 
nistan, Malabar, Mysore, δια. 

® First Oxford Lecture, p. 25. 3 Wilson’s Second Oxford Lecture, p. 47. 


* The Vedas do not come into the category, as they are understood tv be in an 
ancient dialect. 
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tions, that the language did not attain its polish and copiousness 
until after the Pali had been long in use. 

The ninth point is the simple assertion of a fact. None of the 
Chinese travellers either in the fifth, sixth, or seventh centuries make 
any allusion to the worship of the Linga, although Hiuan thsang, in 
the seventh century, says, there were naked heretics at Benares who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped Iswara, who may be 
looked upon as Siva; but had his worship assumed its present cha- 
racter, it would scarcely have escaped the notice of the Chinese. The 
fact of the Sanctum or place of honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephanta being occupied by the three-faced bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being in a lateral chapel, would seeim to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondury, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the ehumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West- 
ern authors are silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed of Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu. 
The Linga cave temples of Hora are admitted to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously been shown that, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Bobaneswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celebrated temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth century; the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, and the doubt will be enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, “ The only form in which Siva is now wor- 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, has no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the mythos of the 
Vedas'.” And “when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodox, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and in the eighth or ninth century a reformer named San- 
kara Acharya is celebrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professors, and established the preferential wor- 
ship of Siva’.”’ 

I must, however, do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, he thinks it probable it was 
prior to the Christian era; but the preceding facts and circumstances 
bearing upon the whole question of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
cedence do not seem to favour the presumptions of so carly a date to 
this innovation upon Brahmanism. 


First Oxford Leeture, p. 14.  Ibid., p. 20, 
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In case the preceding collection of facts has proved insufficient to 
establish the tenth and last point, Professor Wilson's authority will 
at least suflice to put the preliminary part of it beyond question. He 
says, “ The history of the Hindu religion, although uot traceable with 
chronological precision, exhibits’ unequivocal proof that it is by no 
means of that unalterable character which has been commonly 
ascribed to it. There are many indications which cannot be mistaken 
that it has undergone at different periods important alterations in 
both form and spirit';” and again, “They (the changes] are of them- 
selves fatal to the pretensions of the [Hindu faith as it now mostly 
prevails to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity’.” The 
religion of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry’, but chiefly of 
offerings to the unpersonified elements. ‘There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Rama, Krishna, Govinda, or Jagannath, and their 
names do not occur; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
burning themselves [Sati], infant marriages‘, or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Dr. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal sacrifices. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has “ given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe- 
titions of the names of Rama and Krishna is a sufficient substitute 
for all moral and religious merit*."’ 

Rama's chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction 
of the Rakshasa, or demon king Ravana, and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on his way down to the South. There 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numervus people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. Ile was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
“for the destruction of Kamsa, an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 4. 5 Thid. 

8 Wilson says, “Ina word, the religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Pre- 
face to Vishnu, p. 9. There could scarcely be images without idolatry, and they 
are mentioned in Menu. “ The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who 
must be sworn by touching a sacred image and the like.”’ Chap. 7, v. 54, and 
chap. 2, ν, 176, chap. 3, v. 152 and 180. The mention of sacred images thus 
gives ἃ modern character to Menu as opposed to the Vedas. 

4 This is not the case in Menu, for the text says, “ΤῸ an exccllent and hand- 
some youth of the same class, Ict every nan give bis daughter in marriage accord- 
ing to law ; even though she have not attained herage of cight years.” Chap. 9, v. 88. 
Now, as the practice obtains at the present day this departure from the Vedas in 
Menu, would seem to afford further reason for questioning the tity of the 
Institutes. *JTirst Oxford Lecture, p. 2 
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incarnate Daitya or Titan, the natural enemy of the gods'.” The 
capital of this monarch was the now:holy Hindu city of Mathura 
{Mutra], and we have thus a second instance of an heretical monarch 
and people to whom a Hindu hero is opposed. As late also as 
Fahian's time, in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed by the religion of the Puranas, 
extending idolatry and establishing Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterizes the object of these works as 
betraying “ most glaringly the purposes for which they were com- 
posed, the dissemination of new articles of faith, and the currency of 
new gods*.” And elsewhere he says, that the “ practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which are of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature’.”” And in another 
place he says, “It is clear, therefore, that the great body of the 
present religious practices of the Ilindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their system‘.” 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 
Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has 
been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical influence in ancient times, Whether 
or not its extended* practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears to me perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism had no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities’, and even by the 
Brahmans themsclves, that they are not aborigines in India; that 
they were in fact foreigners in the land, Professor Wilson's words 
are, “It is commonly admitted that the Brahmanical religion and 
civilization were brought into India from without’.”” The preceding 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 23. As Krishna had an encounter witha Greek king, 
(Vishnu, p. 566,) his era must necessarily be after the third century before Christ, 
when Buddhism filled the land. 

ὃ Jbid., page 26. 8. Thid., page 35. 4 Ibid., page 14. 

5.1 find there is an omission of the word “erlended” to preecde the words 
‘operative existence,” in the phrascology of the tenth point. 

6 Sir William Jones, Klaproth, Schlegel, Wilson, and) Major-General V. 
Kennedy. , 7 Preface to Vishnu Purana, page Lxv. 
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notes it may be thought offer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmans; but it may be permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India. The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Ilinduism 
rests, are the three Vedas, “each an unarranged aggregate of pro- 
miscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together in 
general, but not always in similar succession, but not in any way 
connected one with the other'.” 

This description docs not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 
Mill, that the Vedas are written in so antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embryo state?) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read them by 
means of a Bhasha. ‘The collector (for arranger he could not well be 
called) of these disjointed materials, Professor Wilson considers to 
have flourished about thirteen centuries before Christ. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it to be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
period?, and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn- 
ing, and the arts, characterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east? and if the Vedas be carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, we have still the objections that 
India should be in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent popu- 
lation’. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmans [if they had that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be permitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would be some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt offers to us a wide ficld of selection: from the Medes and 
Persians they might have carried the Veda veneration for fire, and 


3 Wilson's First Oxford Lecture, page 6. 

2 Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had the Israclites in subjection for 
cight years about this time, and must therefore have been # powerful king. 
Judges iii. 8. 

8. In Abraham's time (1913 n.c.), we find that the authority of the king of 
Persia, [Elam,] Chedorlaomer, extended to Sodom and Gomorrah; and that with 
other kings he marched to those cities. If the countrics to the west from Persia 
are found to be populous, cultivated, and wealthy, why, at the same time, should 
the countrics to the cast be deemed in a state of barbarism, particularly when tho 
Chinese annals assert the very contrary ? 
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the worship of the elements, and the beard and staff and ring! of 
the Magi,— indeed, the division of the people into four orders, reli- 
gious, military, commercial, and servile, according to Sir William 
Jones, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia; from the Assyrians, the civil distinctions of caste, 
the professions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipulations having been handed down from father to son ; 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places*, and particularly the reverence for 
ancestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his brothers or next of kin, as evinced in the story of Ruth®; and from 
Egypt they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-religionists. When 
Joseph made a feast fur his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not cat with the Jews: ‘ And they set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, and for the Epyptians which did eat 
with him by themselves: because the Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians*.” 
As all these nations offer some features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection therefore to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmans, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred’. 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for None of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists. The political cause for the immigration 


δ Vide Menu, chap. vi., ver. 6, 41, 52; chap. ii, ver. 66. 

3. 2 Chronicles xxxiii. 3—7, 19. 

® The singular coincidence between these religious feelings and practices of 
the Moabites, and the injunctions on the same subject in the Tustitutes of Menu, 
(Chap. v., ver. 148,) are 00 marked to be accidental. My limits do not permit mo 


to enlarge on this interesting subject at present. ‘The story of Ruth is dated from 
1312 before Christ. 


4 Genesis xiii. 32, u.c, 1707. 

> Professor Wilson has an important note at page 18] of the Vishnu Purana. 
He says: “ The Drishadwati is a river of considerable importance in the history of 
the Hindus, although no traccs of its ancient naine exists. According to Menu, 
it is one boundary of the district called Bralimavartta, in which the dustitudion of 
castes, and their several duties, had for ever evisted: implying that, in other places, 
they were of ΜΟΝῈ kecENT ONIGIN, "This holy land, made by the gods, was of very 
limited extent.”” ‘This is precisely the view of caste L have taken in the preceding 
notes; with the exception of its unfathomable antiquity. 
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remains to be considered. The destruction of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, n.c. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha mentions 
Brahmans fifty years before that period. The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the ninth century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh- 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car- 
ried to Babylon; to those who did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a ready flight to the east- 
ward would be afforded, and a party may have reached India, either 
by Bamean, or by Herat; or the slaughter of the Medes, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in the cighth century n.c., offers 
another suitable occasion for flight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israclites in the fifteenth century, b.c, into Canaan, 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. The first location is stated 
in Menu to be the eastern confines of the Punjab, and as the tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
scttled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or of their faith. They had plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of them as the chief of the tribes of bar- 
barians [strangers]. Bishop Moses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see ἃ Brahman, and did not see one; [he did not happen 
to go where they were settled ;} and Scholasticus, in the same cen- 
tury, says they were located beyond the Ganges; and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix them- 
selyes,—in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar. 

Can we, then, with such evidence, combined with the absence of 
ancient Brahmanical inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro- 
nology of the Puranas, which would not only establish for Brah- 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India ? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi- 
deration of the weight to be given to the sacred and profane 
literature of the Brahmans, as establishing for them a very early 
supremacy in India; but some few ideas occur to me, and those I 
will state. Much must depend upon the respective dates at which 
the works were written, which embody the Brahmanical claims, 

νῷ 
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Professor Wilson says the Vedas are the oldest works, and he 
considers them to have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three,— 
fire, the air, and the sun; but Professor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that ‘it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Vedas’.” It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas ; 
and incarnations are not suggested’. Modern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedas. ‘The admission of an antiquity of 
1300 years to the Vedas and Upanishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brahmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, in 
the slightest degree ; for the immigrants might have lived in Brah- 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emerged, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not militate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions of India. As the Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time ; 
and yet this curious work has internal indications, which may be con- 
sidered to afford satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modern date. 
These indications I submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, I learn from Professor 
Wilson, differs litle from that of the Puranas; and Menu may, 
therefore, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so us they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical nuns; and as female 
auchorites and nuns constituted part of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fuirly be considered to apply to them. Moreover from 
Menu's text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication is in the mention of the Chinese, ‘as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caste by the omission of holy rites,and not seeing Brahmans‘;"’ 
but as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 


1 First Oxford Lecture, page 13. 

* Colebrook, quoted in Preface to Wilson's Vishnu Purana, page 2. 

a Yet he who has a private connexion with such women, or with servant girls 
kept by one master, or with female anchorites of an heretical religion, shall be com- 
pelled to pay a small fine.’ Chap. 8, ver. 363, And Brahmans are conmanded 
not to dwell in cities abounding with professed heretics, Chay: 4, ver. 6]. 

* Chap. 10, ver, 44, 


ὦ 
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of the empire in the second century n.c., Menu must date after 
that period’. In the same verse the Indo-Scythians [Sacas] are 
mentioned ; and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century n.C., the same argument with respect to the date of Menu 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian cra, and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres, it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been well 
established and become popular. “But she [a wife] who, having been 
JSorbidden, addicts herself to intoxicating liquor even at jubilees*, or mixes 
in CROWDS AT TIVEATRES, must be fined six racticas of gold’.” 

Not only are heretics referred to, but the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. ‘“ Neglecting to keep up the con- 
secrated fires; stealing any valuable thing besides gold; nonpay- 
ment of the three debts; application to the booxs of a false religion ; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing‘.”’ 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brahmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath must be taken by “‘ touching a sacred image’; and elsewhere, 
images are directed to be visited, and their shadows not to be 
passed over, and they are to be venerated’. The present universal 
practice also (although a departure from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant, even under cight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu’, gives 'an air of modernism to the composition. To the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness’, basing them on 
divine authority; which I think I have shown could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosophists or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans; and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Mcnu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

'Tsiu_ is the name of the dynasty which reigned over China [Sanskrit 
Chin] πιο. 249 to 202, during which the Chinese power caused it to be known, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME ἐγ; Central and Western Asia; its conquests being extendcd to 
the Caspian Sca and Bengal, in the rcign of Tsin she hwang te, the celebrated. 
burner of books. The name of the dynasty las formed that of China, Klaproth. 

* This looks as if a little jollity on the part of a Jady ata jubilee were yenial. 

3 Menu, chap. 9, ver. 84. 4 Thid., chap. 11, ver. 66. 

5 [bid., chap. 7, ver. 54. 6 Thid., chap. 2, ver. 1763 chap. 4, ver. 39, 130, 153. 
7 Thid., chap. 9, ver. &8, 

©The Brahman eats but his orn food ; wears but his own apparel; and bestows 


but his own in alms: through the benevolence of the Brahman, indeed, othcr mortals 
enjoy life.’ Menu, chap. J, ver. 101: 
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tract on the Saraswati river? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from the position which Brahmans arrogate to them- 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every- 
thing is subservient to this great object ; they are “ lords of all';”” but 
it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth century [seventh ?] 
they speak of. themselves in humbler terms; and it is not until 
the tenth century, that they have “fect for earthly kings to adore.” 
I have already alluded, at p. 410, to the fact, that the Jnstitules 
could not have had any practical operation at the time Arrian’s 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkable 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact; all men being free and equal! A further indica- 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud- 
dhism is found in the contradictory injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taking animal life at all*, [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injunctions ¢o s/ay and sacrifice to the gods and 
ancestors’, although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas; and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brabman student to beg his daily food from house 
0 house, remaining siient*, There is a verse of Menu® which 
enumerates those who are to be shunned at a Sraddha; amongst 
whom is a “navigator of the ocean.’ Now, as Fahian, in a.p. 412, 
sailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon, it could 
scarcely have been in the face of an interdict which places the navi- 
gator in the same category with a “ houseburner,” a “giver of 
poison,” and a “‘suborner of perjury,” that Brahmans would have gone 
to sea. May not the interdict he fairly considered the consequence 
of the practice? and this would date the Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century ! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Puranas; and in the same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are referred to, which would give a date to Menu 

1 From his high birth alone a Brahman is an object of veneration, RvEN τὸ 
DEITIES; his declarations to mankind are decisive evidence; and the Veda itself 
confers on him that character. Menu, chap. 11, ver. δ. “A learned Brahman 
having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without any dedication, since 
he és the lord of all.” Meun, chap. 8, ver. 37. 

® Menu, chap, 2, ver. 177; chap. 6, ver, 46, 68, 75; chap. 11, ver. 71; chap. 5, 
ver. 22, 28, $0, 42,43, and elsewhere. 

® Menu, chap. 3, ver. 123, 227, 267—271; including fish, flesh, and fowl. Tn 
ver. 28 of chap. 5, it is expressly said that Brahina created all the animal and 


vegetable system, for the sustenance of the vital spirit. 
4 Chap. 2, ver. 183, 185, * Chap. 3, ver. 158, 
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subsequent to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata’. If the 44th 
and 45th verses of the 10th chapter of Menu, which make many 
nations oulcasis, are meant to describe the religions state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty well to the 
seventh century A.p., when Wiuan thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddhist ; although Buddhism 
was declining in some of them, and Brahmanism was _ rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Rama of 867,102 
years, and Bentley fixes the composition of the Ramayana about 
A.D. 2911! 

As mention is made in the Ramayana and Mahabharata of the 
Chinese, and Indo-Scythians, and Greeks, the’same arguments with 
respect to the date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to then as to Menu. Professor Wilson has no doubt the Bactrian 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kambojas, 
Duradas, Paradas, Bahlikas, Sakas, &c., in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays; but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of the inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Antiochus the Yona [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja. 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lucknow, at this day, call the 
system of medicine they practise, that of the Yanani,—Grecks ! 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second century 
before Christ, and they may be many centuries later. I have read 
a translation of some part of the Ramayana; but of the Mahabha- 
rata I have no knowledge. In going over the former, I found that 
Rama sacrificed to Rudra and Vishnu; the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personified elements mentioned in the Vedas and Menu. 

In the next place, the repeaters of the Puranas [Puranicks] are 
mentioned?; and the work would thus be brought within the age 
assigned to the Puranas. The hereditary possessions of Rama's 
ancestors (the Ikshwakus, who are also the ancestors of the Sakyas 
or Buddhists] are represented to be in the Punjab on the river 
Ikshoomuttee, seven days’ journey from Oude, and the country was 


1 At the obscquics to ancestors he must Ict the Brahmans hear passages from 
the Veda, from the codes of law, from moral tales, from heroic poems, from the 
Puranas, and from theological texts.” Menu, chap. 3, ver. 232. And in chap. 
12, ver. 109, a well instructed Brahman is he who has, “studicd the Vedas, 
Vedangas, Mimansa, Nyaya, Dharmasastra, and Puranas.” 

* Vishuu Purana, pare U4. 

τ Ramayana, hook ii, sect. 59, p, 80. 
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said to be inhabited by barbarians’. The placing Rama's ancestral 
possessions in a country, the inhabitants of which were not of the 
Hindu faith, and within seven days’ march of Oude, indicates that 
they were either a family of strangers in the land, or schismatics 
from the popular faith, As the Ramayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks, this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab, 
{necessarily heretics,] would seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation in which his family, and probably his tribe, 
[Kshatrya,] stood to the people at large; and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century a.p., if the term barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
would be strengthened. 

In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda, Hanuman, Rama’s monkey-general, is described as passing 
the Vindhya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha, 
On looking into Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called a Jain of the future era; and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, scems to have some co- 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the caves in the Vindhya 
and Chanda mountains were Buddhist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries a.p. If, there- 
fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to a Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha’. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little: the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and Indo-Scythians, applies to it. ‘There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [Mathura] was besieged by Kalayavana, to have gone 
furth unarmed, and beheld the Greek king, who pursued him: 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern [caves again!] where Muchu- 
kunda was asleep, who awakening, by a glance of his eye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes*, This story has probably relation to some 
inroad of one of Alexander's successors, and gives a positive limit 
to the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

But it would appear that there is evidence of a more recent 


1 Ramayana, bool: ii., sect. 53, p. 107. 

* Before quitting the Ramayana, I would notiec that the Brahman author or 
authors have cvidently some maritime associations ; for the moon’s action upon the 
tidcs is mentioned. Book ii., sect. 77, p. 459, 

8. Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 567, 
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character in the mention of the Bhoja Rajas of Malwa’, or rather 
of Dhar in Malwa. In James Prinsep’s useful tables, the first of 
the name is placed a.p. 483, in 540 a.p. by Sterling, and 567 by 
Col. Tod; and from Jain manuscripts, Col. Tod fixes the other 
two Rajas Bhoja respectively at 665 a.p. and 1035 a.p. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurashtra] in the second century A.p., and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraic?] contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed. (J. A. S. B. vol., 
vi., p. 385.) In the second century the Sah’s or Sahu's, which 
names are not Sanskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em- 
blems with a Deva Nagari character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may be supposed to have followed the Parthians ; nevertheless, it is 
stated to be the family which is anathematized in the Mahabharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond the Indus], which would 
make the Mahabharata after the second century. 

But there is yet another matter associating the Mahabharata with 
a comparatively modern period ; and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the’ chief seat of the 
Saivas, by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, had for 
their object, it is supposed, the extermination of the Buddhists ; 
and subsequently the Hindus fell out amongst themselves, Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century A.v.” This brings 
the date down sufliciently low; but Fahian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.p., Buddhism had gone 
on tninterruptedly from its origin; and Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention whatever of persecution: so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into them. Bentley's date of 600 A.p. for the Mahabharata has 
thus some approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

It seems to mec that the existence and even carlv dates of the 
preceding Brahmanical works are not at all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a very 
limited, religious, moral, and political influence of Brahmanism, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its propounders were 
located. Not so with the Puranas; they must have been written at 
a period when Brahmanism was not only in the ascendant, but when 


1 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 418 and 124, ? Oxford Lecture, p. 27. 
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all evidence of a previous state of things was swept away or sup- 
pressed, and the means were consequently wanting to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the test of truth: they must have been 
written, in fact, when the Deva Nagari had so much changed its 
form, that the damning proofs against them, recorded in caves and 
on rocks and stones, had tu the public become sealed memorials of 
the past. I cannot but heartily concur, therefore, in Professor 
Wilson's opinion, ‘that the oldest of the Puranas is not anterior to 
the eighth or ninth century, and the most recent not above three or four 
centuries old';" or at least that they ure long subsequent ‘to the Chris- 
tian era, and Col. Wilford says, they are certainly a modern compila- 
tion from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
I have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions; and if the Puranas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the Brahmavarta, containing 
not quite so much historic truth, or instructive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O’Donohough at Killarney, those of Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, or the monkish legends! But from their 
prestige,—from the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date,—and from all Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with “couleur de rose,” but with “ couleur de Brahmanisme’,” the 
intellectual vision of inquirers was cllicient only through one 
medium ; and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti- 
fication, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Turnour, Klaproth, Remusat, Landresse, Burnout, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text-books of modern Hindus, although 
much circumscribed for limits, I must quote briefly the opinions of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors reflecting ancient Brahmanism. And first, Professor Wilson. 
Ile says, “The determination of their [the Puranas] modern and 
unauthenticated composition deprives them of the sacred character 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 25. The Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay says the 
Bhagavata Purana, which is the greatest practical authority at present, cannot 
claim an antiquity much exceeding six centuries, J.A,S. B., vol. v., p. 310. 

Σ The Hon. Mr, Turnour says, “ When our scholars came into coutact with 
the Brahmans, they were not only interested in confining the rescarches of oricntal- 
ists to Sanskrit literature, but in every possible way, both by reference to their own 
ancient prejudiecd authorities, and their individual representations, they laboured 
to depreciate in the estimation of Europeans the literature of tho Buddhists, as 
well as the Pali or Magadhi Janguage, in which that literature is recorded.” 
Introd. to Mahawanso, p. 12. 
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which they have usurped, destroys their credit, impairs their influ- 
ence, and strikes away the main proof on which, at present, the 
great mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies';” and with 
respect to their object, “In their decidedly sectarial character; in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
some one (leity]; in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur- 
poses for which they were composed; the dissemination of new articles 
fo faith, the currency of new gods’;” “but they furnish authoritative 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history.” 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the ILindus, 
the Professor says, ‘That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of a purely mythological character*; ‘and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa- 
tions, have led to πὸ satisfactory results.’ These catravagances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in which they are scriously aflirmed as truth. The value of this 


chronology is best shown by an extract from Prinsep’s useful 
Tables. 























Names. Puranic Date. | Jones. | Wilford. | Bentley. | Wilson.) ‘Tod. 

N.C. H.C. B.C. H.C. B.C. B.C. 

Ikshwaku and 

Buddha ......00 2,183,102 5000 2700 } 1528 ee 2200 

2) .« Ὁ ον ννννον 867,102 2029 1360 950 soe 1100 

Chandragupta, 

the Sandracottus 

of the Greeks.... 1502 600 350 vee 315 320 

Chandrahija, the 

Inst. of tho Ma- 

gadha kings...... 452 ic. 300 A.D. vee aes 428 A.v. | 546 An, 


So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of more 
than $00,000 years, and even in that of a real historical personage 
known to the Greeks, Chandragupta, of 1187 years! The Hon. Mr. 
Turnour, in his Introduction tothe Mahawanso, p. 17, says, ‘ Bentley, 
Davis, and others, have discussed and attempted to unravel and ac- 
count for the absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Great as is the 


’ First Oxford Lecture, page 25. Σ Thid., p. 26, 
* Second Oxford Lecture, p. δῆ), 
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ingenuity they have displayed, and successful as their inquiries have 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon- 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of systematic perver- 
sions, had recourse to since the time of Megasthenes by the Hindus, 
to work out their religious impostures.’ Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus “ fictitious ;'’ Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
“monstrous, and the “ geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Puranas as ‘ absurd,’”’ and thinks “‘it dificult to fix the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable; but it must have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not. 
carry their antiquities much beyond 6000 years.” (Introduction to 
Mahawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history, Professor Wilson says 
the “identification of Chandragupta and Sandracottus is the only 
point on which we can rest with anything like confidence.” (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history, Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Raja Taringini’, 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as a.p. 1148, and Professor Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of 796 years, but Mr. 
Turnour shows that it should be 1177 years*. So much for the 
accuracy of the only history, which after all is not of any part of India 
proper, and which moreover bears infernal evidence of deriving part 
of its earliest record from Buddhist sources by using Buddhist 
terms. Mr. Turnour sums up his review of Hindu literature with 
saying, “That there does not now exist an authentic, connected, and 
chronologically correct Hindu history, and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor 
their destruction by the ravages of war, but the systematic perversion 
of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based*.” Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years before the 
birth of Sakya Buddha; Asoko's own era being antedated from 329 
p.c. to 1394 B.c.‘!! 

It can scarcely be necessary to say more of the chronology of the 
Puranas. Of their astronomy, Professor Wilson says, “It is as 
incompatible with the scientific astronomy of the Hindus, as it is 


δ Wilson's Introd. Observ. * Introd. Mahawanso,’ page 19, 
* Tbid., page 19, ‘J. A.S. B., vol. v., p. 522. 
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with the Copernican system. Much of the astronomy of the Ilindus, 
properly so called, agrees with thatof Europe; and advantage has judi- 
ciously been taken of the differences between the inventions of their 
Puranas, and the facts of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even by native testimony of absurdity and error’.” 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, “The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed, as opposed to the absurd 
system of the Puranas?.” Elsewhere, Mr. Wilkinson gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Luclid, 
made in the celebrated Raja Jvsing’s time. It was done by the 
Brahman Samrat Sagannatha, and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: “ Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors. 116 coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed by Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. ‘This was between a.v. 1699 and 
1743". My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is but the type of others in the Puranas, in Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re- 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, “In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans are accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
supremacy, all the historical books in existence which related facts 
anterior to the Mussulman conquest; and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakhan and other countries which have been long under their 
exclusive influence anyihing whatever prior to that period; whercas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their librarics every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them. 
May it not be inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur- 
poses in the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest, 
neglected the preservation of the historical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles and 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no one was 
Jeft who took any interest in their preservation; and it appears pru- 
bable that at such period the Puranas were altered, and the novel 
practices now existing introduced, to enable those wily pries/s still to 

Second Oxford Lecture. * J. AS. B., vol. vii, p. 227. 
5 J. AS, B., vol. vi., p. O4l. 
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extort from the superstition of the people, what they had formerly 
enjoyed by the pious munificence of their own kings. ‘The Jainas, 
indeed, assert that the Puranas are mere historical works, that 
Parasurama, Ram chandra, and Krishna, &c., were merely great 
kings who reigned jn Oude and other places, and have not the 
slightest pretensions to divinity. 

‘It may tend to confirm this theory when we consider that all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, flourished about the same 
period when India was thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the Arabs, the Turks, and 
Affghans, or from five to eight hundred years back; Sankara 
Acharya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramanuja Acharya are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

“The great Hindu sovercignties falling to pieces, it became impos- 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure; 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastras, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Warna Sankara; the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present Kshetri, Prabhi, the 
Bhotti, &c., once warriors, now scribes and merchants; the Brahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, invented the 
Sables of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi- 
tute the Puranas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred offices as 
connected with those classes. 

“Further, if we inquire into the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshipped in Western India, we shall, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Puranas were interpolated, and converted 
Jrom mere historical legends into books of Scripture. A new impetus 
was thus given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
iniraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the shape of 
Khundeh Rao, Wittoba, and the Chinchwara Ganapati. 

“That great changes were introduced about the period of the Mus- 
sulman invasion into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that 
many as they now exist are far different to what they were previous to 
that era, are facts which will become better known and asccrtained as the 
ancient history of the country becomes more cleared Jrom the obscurity in 
which it is at present involyed’.” 


Mr, Wathen, J, A. 8. B., vol, iv., page 484, 
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To the above character of the Puranas, Professor Wilson adds 
that “it is highly probable that of the present popular forms of the 
Hlindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all 
likelihood in the cighth or ninth century a.p. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century, Madhva Acharya 
in the thirteenth century, and Vallabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught'.” 

This coincidence of opinion between learned Orientalists from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curious circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates their originality. Although evi- 
dently of different ages, “each and all of the Puranas have each and 
all of them the names of the whole eighteen recorded in the text.” 

But their worthlessness as records even of legends is shown in 
almost every page of the notes to the Vishnu Purana, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages as actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances. 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
unworthiness of the Puranas as affording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmanism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close my notes, satisfied that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry conviction 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion with 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists who are willing to pursue 
truth for its own sake. . 

A summary of the deductions from the facts and analogies col- 
lected in the preceding notes, can be comprised in a few words. 
Modern Brahmanism would scem to be a gradual and slow growth, 
for selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a small tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in asmall tract on the eastern confines of the Punjab ; 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into other parts of 
India, as favourable opportunities occurred ; altering the traditions 
of their native country, or inventing legends, to suit their progress 
and their pretensions, which pretensions at first were simple and 
forbearing, but gradually became grasping and haughty, as their 


1 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Introd., p. 10, 
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numbers and influence increased ; until the period of the invention 
of the Puranas, when the confusion and ‘anarchy consequent on the 
fall of Buddhism, previously the chief obstacle to their ambition, 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brahmanism the broad bases 
upon which it has since affected to stand,—an occasion, however, 
which in fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character- 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although instructive history of 
the priesthood of most ancient nations; and it is not without 
example in more modern times. The Brahmanical religion com- 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jewish religion commenced in rigid monotheism ; 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry, and yet, in 
all countries where it is now practised, it is characterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
“spirits of air and goblins damnned."’ The Chinese religion, before 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
modern Buddhism ; and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint worship and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a well-founded argument to assert, that those are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and those the most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and practices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot be determined by any such test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence of anything Brahmanical, of irrefragable 
authority, such as inscriptions, coins, and works of art, approaching 
within six or seven centuries of such decisive proofs of the absolute 
existence of Buddhism. 

Boundless pretensions to an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
general diffusion of Brahmanism, mect us at every step in Hindu 
literature ; but the very fact of these pretensions being recorded in 
the Sanskrit language in its perfect form, is sullicient to raise doubts 
of their having any just and solid foundations ; the more so, as the 
chief of them are not met with recorded in older forms of the lan- 
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guage. Supposing, therefore, Brahmanism not to have been the 
prevailing doctrine in ancient times in India, it will be asked what 
then were the doctrines that did prevail? The Mahawanso says, 
that Ceylon was characterized by demon-worship ; the Chinese 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sse pervaded Thibet’ until 
the introduction of Buddhism; and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location; Cen- 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered ; and there 
it is asserted, that Buddhism prevailed from all antiquity. Sakya 
Buddha dates from the seventh century before Christ; but the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his prede- 
cessors, Which would seem to carry its institution to very remote 
antiquity indeed. Ta hian saw, between a.p. 400 to 412, stupendous 
works of Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
[and, of course, Brahmanical works of art] was progressing, and 
not retrograding,—the one looking forward, the other passing by. 
Fa hian also declares that the year A.p. 412 was the 1497th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1300 appears in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgiri. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
following quotations from the Hon. Mr. Turnour's Introduction to 
the Mahawanso (p. 12). He says, “ The rival religion to Hinduism 
in Asia, promulgated by BuppiAs ANTECEDENT TO GoTamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period Too REMOTE to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhism. The Jast successful struggle of Buddh- 
ism for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of Gotamo, 
was in the fourth century 5.0, It then became the religion of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire was at that epoch numbered 
amongst its most zealous converts’; and fragments of evidence, 
literary as well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that reli- 


1 Fa hian. Note, page 231. 

2 Those who are disposed to trace the modifications of Buddhism, may possibly 
sec a reformer and innovator, rather than a convert, in Asoko, particularly, as in 
his zeal he sent missionarics to propagate his doctrines to placcs where Buddhism 
already prevailed; for instance, he scnt his son to Ceylon in the fourth century n.c., 
while the Mahawanso expressly states that Sakya himself had been there more than 
two centurics before that date, and converted the inhabitants. Previously to Asoko’s 
time, the interdict to the slaughter of animals for food had been confined to the 
Buddhist clergy; but Asoko, in his zcat for the salvation of men, carricd the 
interdict to the laity as well as the clergy: for this purpose his cdicts are recorded 
on rocks in various parts of India, and for this purpose werc his missionaries scnt, 
even to Antiochus and Ptolemy. 
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gion had once been predominant throughout the most civilized and 
powerful kingdoms of Asia.” 

Of course, all these religions at the time spoken of had numerous 
heresies, and underwent various modifications with the progress of 
time, and the change in men’s opinions; nor is it my purpose 
absolutely to deny the possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence in India to Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo- 
raneously with the parent religion ; but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism was ever in the ascendant, until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few words on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
possible cause of its fall in India, I shall close these notes. The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi- 
gration of the soul, To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain final liberation or rest, nirvana or nirbulti, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object of man’s existence! The only path to this object was 
through the grades of the clergy. ‘The conditions were, the ‘ most 
perfect faith, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect knowledge.” 
It was insullicient for the laity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga, i.e. Buddha, the law, and the clergy or church; of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in “ God, the law, and the prophets:” 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the church, that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It was then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to absolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas- 
tity, to abstinence, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of divine truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attaincd the most 
perfect knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom ; that is to say, the soul ceased 
to wander,—its final rest was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First Cause. It has been attempted to brand this doctrine with 
atheism; but if it be so, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
part of their esoteric system'. Those of the Buddhist clergy who 
could not attain nirvana, in their renewed births were supposed to 
attain a form amongst the grades of beings either celestial or terres- 
trial, approaching to perfect happiness in the provimate ratio of their 


? Wilson, Second Oxford Lecture, p. G4. Ὁ 
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attainment of perfect knowledge, and in these states they might rise 
or fall, until final liberation was attained. The souls of the laity 
went on transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with every man, therefore, to join the clergy, and even the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro- 
ducers and non-producers in the social system being subverted. 
The accumulation of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was infinitely too high for humanity; their 
tests for its attainment too severe; schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipline followed, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure upon 
the laity for the support of the enormously disproportioned num- 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawanso], loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people: they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Vaisya. or 
Sudra ranks of the Brahmanical faith, precisely as is described by 
Hliuan thsang to have been the case at Patna in the seventh cen- 
tury, when “the Buddhists were living amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them.” In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery Saivas mustered in suflicient force to effect its overthrow ; 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
cither slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their allegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from works of Buddhist art, and from what 
we now sec of its practices in other countries, it must then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thus 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and many of its practices amongst the 
IJindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson; the Saivas leaving also, as 1 
elsewhere have had occasion to notice, monuments of | their 
triumphs’! 

In case I am asked for the specific object and cui bono of my 
labours, my reply is bricf and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject details so novel and unex- 
pected to the test of such contemporary or previous evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated facts in the preceding pages 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in their chief 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. No, iv. page 205, 
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features, arc as worthy of credit as those of the travellers of any 
other time or nation whatever, at least those of Fa hian. With 
respect to the cui bono, if it be proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character, we 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in a cautious, kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such further changes may be effected, as will 
raise the intellectual standard of the Hindus, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


Buddhist Emblems. 


Bupontst emblems or symbols, have been so frequently referred to in 
the preceding notes, that Dhave thought it desirable to arrange upon one 
plate, those symbols which it has been my fortune to mect with, and to 
offer also such explanations as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost the whole of the symbols are taken from the fac simile coins published 
in the Nos. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; some few from the 
drawings of the sculptures in the temple or chaitya of Bhilsa; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India. A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable importance, as it 
enables the inquirer at once to fix, with some exceptions, the religious per- 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which even a 
solitary emblem may be associated. 

The first line represents the various furms in which the chaitya or 
Buddhist temple for relics of Buddha's or Patriarchs is represented on the 
coins which have come under my cye. Triple hemispheres, or the first 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probably intended for circles,) are so 
arranged as to give a pyramidal character to a structure, and the apex is sur- 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will be observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for I had occasion to notice in my account of the 
caves of Ellora, that three circles were traced in the chaitya form (two for 
basement, and one for apex,) on the floors of two of the Buddhist caves. 
This tri-unite form is probably (as I believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the mystic representation of the Buddhist trinity,—Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sanga, (God, the law, and the clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the chaitya or temple of relics 
is sculptured out of the rock, and then called a Deghope by Mr. Erskine, it 
is represented, not by the triple hemispheres, but by a very short truncated 
evlinder, surmounted by a hemtsplicre, and crowned with a parasol or an 
umbrella, or a complicated emblem, such as is shown in my drawing of the 
Visvakarma cave at lloras; and such appears to have been the form of the 
chaitya at Bhilsa, and also of those Mausolea found in Affghanistan 
and the Punjab; indeed, the funeral edifices described by Mr. Moorcroft at 
Léin Ladakh, do not differ much from the old form of the chaitya, 
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The second line represents various modifications of the form of a wheel, 
met with on coins in connexion with other Buddhist emblems, and on the 
sculptures at Ellora. It is also incntioned by Fahian as being traced upon 
some religious structures. The Buddhists associated the idea of spiritual 
as well as temporal dominion with the wheel, and Buddha was called in 
Pali, Chakkawatti,or supreme ruler’. But its principal association was con- 
nected with the salvation of man; prayers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then turned upon its axis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the fervour and strength of the aspirant for futurity; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it was 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
the sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Pence, the whcel was 
called the praying wheel*! 

To understand the third line, it is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly his own, called his Bo-tree, under 
which, probably like Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and diced. Mr. 'Turnour, in naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Buddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddha. Amongst the number I recog- 
nize the Ficus Indica, Ficus glomerata, Ficus religiosa, Mimosa sirisha, 
Champaca naga, the Sala, Shorea robusta, and Terminalia alata glabra: 
the want of a Pali dictionary disables me from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evident although rude attempt to repre- 
sent different folinge in the various figures of trees, and, consequently, 
different trees. We may suppose, thercfore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple of the Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem he adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indicate their being of different 
eras. 

With respect to the fourth line, the figures 1 and 2, in consequence of 
the one holding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull, have been deemed to have a connexion 
with Siva; but on the coins they are associated with Buddhist emblems, 
On coin No. 4, pl. 25, vol. iii, p. 436, J. A. 5. B., the figure No. 2 stands 
erect, with his trident, as the only figure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
other, are the sacred bo-tree, and the chaitya, in the fourth form of the first 
line of the emblems, both indubitably Buddhist emblems, and the antelope, 
which is found in many Buddhist sculptures, appears between the two 
emblems: the figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. But the same 
figure (naked except at the waist), leaning on a humped bull, is met with 
on one side of a coin of Kadphises, which represents a figure with a high 
cap and two ribands floating behind, habited in a kind of frock coat without 
collar, and putting something upon a small altar without flame—a trident, 
with a hatchet attached, standing by the side of the altar; the figure, altar, 


1 From  Chakka,’? wheel, and ‘ Watti,” the ruler or sustainer; the wheel 
being typical of the universe, 
* Fa hian, p. 28, note. 
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and trident being surrounded by a Greck inscription. With such associa- 
tions, the bull, trident, and figure can scarecly have reference to Siva— 
particularly as the emblem on the top of the Buddhist standard, No. 19 of 
my emblems, is just over the rump of the bull; and the altar-ficure of the 
gold coin, No. 10 of the same plate, has two undoubted Buddhist emblems 
upon it—the swastica, or mystic cross (Nos. 8 and 12 of my plate), and the 
figure 34 from my Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, and figures 34 or 35 of 
these inscriptions, are found on several of the Indo-Scythic coins (bull and 
trident figure) of pl. 38, vol. iv., J. A. 8. B., p.630. The humped bull on 
the coins does not necessarily connect them with Hinduism, for the sacred 
bo-tree, and a regular chaitya with swastica, are conjoined with a humpcd 
bull in the Indo-Bactrian coin 3, pl. 32, vol. vii, p.1050, J. A. S. B. In the 
so-called Hindu coin 1, pl. 60, vol. vii., the bull is before a chaitya3; in coin 
2 of the same plate it is before a bo-tree. In coins 5 and 6, pl. 34, vol. ἵν.» 
the bull is before the bo-tree ; in coin 9 of the same plate the bull is on one 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions’ emblem is 
above the elephant. On coin 15, pl. 61, vol. vii, of-the coins fron: Ougein, 
the bull is before ἃ bo-tree, on one side, and on the other is one of the forms of 
the Buddhist praying wheel; but similar associations of the bull with Buddhist 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Scythian, 
Behat, or Ougein coins. The bull, and trident-figure, therefore, are not 
necessarily Hindu types. With respect to figure 1 of the fourth line of my 
emblems, it is met with on coin 23, pl. 34, vol. iv., associated with the Bud- 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel; and on coins from Ougein, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pl. 61, vol. vii, J. A. 8. 85. Tow little the trident figure 
ou the coins will correspond with Siva is shown from the following description 
of him from the Larsha inscription:— The three-forked spear in thy lefé 
hand, the extended axe in thy right hand, thy head-dress the celestial Ganga 
herself, a serpent the necklace about thy throat, never was so wondrous 
vesture as thine, O éArce-eyed onc.” This is Parvati’s own description of 
Siva, her husband. He isalso called “ moon-crowned, fast-bound with its 
shining horrid ornament” (clotted hair]. 

Figure 4, a Tartar looking personage, is met with on the Kanerkos and 
Kadphises coins, offering something upon a low altar. In no instance does 
it appear to me that the allar sends forth flames. In very many of the coins, 
it has a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and in some it is crenated or 
cleft, but without flaine issuing from it. The Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Affghanistan having an altar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered flowers to Buddha. The coins may repre- 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mithraic, and in neither case would the figure making an 
offering, with the trident figure, and bull on the reverse, have any con- 
nexion with Hinduism. 

Something resembling the altars mentioned by Fa hian exist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist people of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, who 
says, “A column of red stone stood near cach house to avert, it was said, the 
effects of the evil eye.” Travels in Ladakh, vol. i, p. 403; and at page 
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157, he has the following remarkable words :— The path then descended 
rapidly between ao small temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
masonry with two feet sculptured on it. These altars are very common, 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
Buddha, which, more than any other Indian creed, employs this emblem!” 
Buddhism would appear then, asin Fa hian’s time, to continue the use of the 
altar. The altars of Nos. 4 and 5 may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. 3 Buddhist inscription, from Junir, vol. vi, pl. 53, J. Δ. 5. B., and No. 36 
of the emblems. This form of altar can have nothing to do with the Sassa- 
nian fire altars, which, on the coins, pl. 1.1, vol. vi., is a pillar taller than a 
man, and with the flame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem 6 
is met with on coin 16, with bo-tree, and chaitya, and dud2, from the 
Punjab; on coin 18 with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, No. 33, and ele- 
phant from Jaunpur, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 48, with chaitya, bo-tree, and 
antelope, pl. 35, vol. iv. It is also found with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swastica, on the Indo-Bactrian coins, pl. 32, vol. vii. emblem 
7 is similarly found, on pl. 32, vol. vii., and on coin 1, from Behat, pl. 
18, vol. ili., with chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

emblem 8 is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross; it was also the 
type of the Lao tscu or Tao 556, mentioned by the Chineseas peculiar reli- 
gionists in China, before Sakya Buddha. Independently of this emblem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also met 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Karli, 
and in Cuttack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphises, pl. 38, vol. 
iv., the érident warrior and altar on one side, and figure with coat and loose 
trowsers, leaning on a humped bull, on the other; which has been construed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose trowsers would certainly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin 20, pl. 34, and on coins 34, 35, and 36, pl. 35, vol. 

iv., with a large chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
ona large series of Indo-Scythian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, pl. 22, 
vol. vii., associated with the other Buddhist types, chaitya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica, Itis also met with on No.t coin, from Behat, pl. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chuitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 12 is an enlarged form of the swastica, and is secn as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pl. 35, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 is seen on the Buddhist coin No. 48, pl. 35, vol. iv., combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. 

Emblems 14, 15, 24, 29, and 32, are evidently derivations from a com- 
mon original; 15 is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pl. 38, vol. iv., of the Indo- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Kanerkos and Kadphises coins, 
which have the Tartar figure, with small altar, trident, and bull; ph 12, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Greek inscriptions. As the chief figure on the coins 
changes _in dress, and is with or without trident or bull, and supposed priest, 
the emblem slightly varics, still preserving its four prongs, until on the 
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Canouj scrics of coins it assumes the form of 32. In plate 13, vol. iii., the 
emblem No. 29 is on the gold coin No. 10, in which the figure has éwo 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into the altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on the coin; and in another, the figure has a trident, but is without altar, and 
a figure is seated astride on an clephant. 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Mahendra Sinha), Nos. 24 and 8, pl. 38, vol. v., with a lady seated on a lion; 
as is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of Ellora, and generally on the 
Canouj series, pl. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of its forms, is not 
known to be absolutely Buddhist; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithraic or Buddhist, from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forms, not 1655 from its own pecu- 
liarities, than from the male figure and accompaniments; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhitari column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
those princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 he 
has seen it sculptured at Susiana in Persia. I have introduced the forms 
to show their transition through the coins of different dynasties. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are associated with the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythian series, from the 
preservation of the figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very much 
resembles the crest and staff supporting the lotus on which Buddha is seated 
in the Karli sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj series, pl. 39, vol. iv.. by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin 1], pl. 36, 
vol. v., which is in fact the banner staff (No. 20) of the figures on the Bud- 
dhist chaitya at Bhilsa. This coin (11) is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The gentle- 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental coat, and the lady on 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia! In spite of these anomalous 
associations, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to Buddhism, 
but who themselves leaned to Brahmanism. It is not, however, to be won- 
dered at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind that the 
origin of the Rahtore rajputs of Canouj, according to the genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is traced up to an Indo-Scythie [Greck ?} prince ; 
and adescendant from him, Nayana Pala, nade himself master of Canouj, 
A.d. 469, a fact which does not militate against Fa hian’s statement, 
that when he was there, a.p. 400 to 405, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism had been undisturbed up to the 4th century; but when Hiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20, are the standards surmounted by emblems, which 
are carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaitya, at Bhilsa, 
drawing 28, vol. vi., p.452. The same emblems, combined with an clephant, 
a lion, or an antelope, arc met with on coins; for instance, the spear-head 
of No. 19, on coin 15, pl. 60, vol. vii. It is evidently also the same as No. 
23, which is met with on cotn 1, pl. 32, vol. vii, of Indo-Bactrian coins, 
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many of which haye multiplied Buddhist emblems upon them, The spear- 
head of No.'19, No. 23, and probably No. 11, approximates in form to that of 
the emblem which surmounts the spires or apex of the Buddhist chaityas 
at Lé, the capital of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, vol. i., p. 245. 

No. 21 must be a decidedly Buddhist emblem, for it is seen associated 
with the wheel, bo-tree, chaitya, swastica, and antelope, on coin 6, pl. 32, 
vol. vii. 

No. 22 is also decidedly Buddhist, for it is seen over the chaitya with 
several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactrian coins of pl. 32, vol. vii. 
It is also seen on the Nysam coin 30, pl. 3, vol. v., with an imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nysaan princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin, No. 5, pl. 35, vol. v., of the Azos group: and Mr. Prinsep says it 
is found on the degenerate gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 25 is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pl. 32, vol vii.; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins, Nos. 6,13, and 14, pl. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 20, pl. 60, vol. vii. It may be one of the forms of 
the bo-tree. 

No. 27 is seen on coins 24 and 26, pl. 60, vol. vii. 

No. 28, being a bull’s head, is seen on coin 14, pl. 61, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougein and Kaira in Gujerat, which bear the most unqualified cha- 
racteristics of Buddhism in a seated figure of Buddha, the bo-tree, chaitya, 
praying-wheel, ὅς. This appearance of the bull’s head on a Buddhist coin 
affords another proof of the trustworthiness of I'a hiau, who says a bull's 
head was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in India, and he also says the head of the walking-stick of the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fashioned into the form of a bull’s lead. But the 
bull’s sculd also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassanian coins (pl. 14, vol. 
vi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned fire altar of the Per- 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No. 3}, the miscalled trident of Siva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin, No. 1, pl. 15, vol. vi., with a man and bull on 
the opposite side; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist cmblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree. 

No. 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with the 
chaitya, bo-tree, and elephant; on coin 22 from Canouj, vol. iii, pl. 18; on 
17, with chaitya and swastica from the Punjab, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 18, 
with chaitya and bo-tree, &c., from Jaunpur, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pl. 35, vol. iv.; also on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Ougein, pl. 01, vol. vii. 

Nos. 34, 35, and 36 are initial to three of the Buddhist inseriptions from the 
Junir caves, copied by Colonel Sykes, pl. 53, vol. vi. No. 34 is also found 
conjoined with No. 29, on coin 1, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reverse; also on coin 3, with bust of Kadphises, and trident 
figure on the reverse, pl. 38, vol. iv. With respect to the trident, Prinsep 
suys (vol. iv., p. 632) decisively, that the bull and supposed priest [trident 
figure ἢ] are dedicated to the solar worship, and noé to Siva of the Brahman- 
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ical creed. :Prinsep says (vol. vi., p. 1046) that the symbol 34, is in “ exact 
accordance with the monogram on a large series of the Indo-Scythic coins, 
commencing with the reverse of the cclebrated Mokadphises coin.” This 
exact accordance, therefure, would seem to connect the princes of the coins 
with Buddhism. 

No. 34 is also on the Buddhist coins 5 and 9, (bull and elephant,) from 
Behat, pl. 34; also on coins 34, 35, and 36, pl. 35, vol. iv. 

No. 35 is seen on coins 2 and 3 of the Indo-Scythic series, pl. 38, vol. iv., 
with the Tartar head and trident figure, and is very probably, together with 
emblem 1, only a modification of No. 34. 


---.---ὄ--...-.....-..-Ἑ-ἘἘ....... .... .......ς....-ς.Θ.... 


No. IT. 


Chinese Account of India, translated from the “ Wan-heen-thung- 
Kaou,” or “ Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments;” by Ma- 
twan-Lin. Published in the Nouv. Meélanges Asiatiques, tom. i. 
p. 196. 


MA-TWAN-LIN'S CITATION OF CHINESE AUTHORITIES REGARDING INDIA. 


1. The Chinese Emperor Woo te sent a General Officer, Chang keen, as 
ambassador to the Indo-Scythians B.c. 126. The Scythians were then in 
possession of Affghanistan. 

2. Under the Chinese Emperor 110 te, A.p. 89 to 106, several ambassadors 
from India came to offer tribute. 

3. Under Yan he, A.p. 159, strangers often came by the way of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China to offer tribute. 

4. There is a tradition that the Emperor Ming te, a.p. 58 to 76, sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha; the consequence was, that 
Buddhism began to prevail in China a.p. 147 to 167. 

5. An embassy from China went through Burmah under the Woo 
dynasty, and coasted India (A-p. 222 to 280)—probably ascended the Ganges. 
The King of India was astonished at the appearance of these people by sca. 

6. In the fifth year of the Emperor Wang te, a.p. 428, the King of 
Kapila (Oude), the beloved of the moon, sent diamonds and parrots, &c. 

7. Under Ming te, A.p. 466, an ambassador from India (ha received the 
rank of Licut.-General) came to offer tribute. 

8. In the cightcenth year of the Yuen kea (A.p. 441) the King of 
Soo mo lo (of India) sent the products of his country. 

9. Under Heaou woo (A.p. 455), the King of Ghandara (Kandahar ?) 
sent a superior oflicer with gold and precious vases. 

10. Under Fei te, a.p. 473, the kingdom of Pho be sent an ambassador 
to offer tribute. All these kingdoms were Buddhist, 
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11. Under the dynasty of Leang (A.p. 502), the King of India, named 
Keu to, sent his great oflicer, Choo lo ta, with vases of crystal, talismans, &c. 

12. Under Seuan woo, a.p. 500 to 516, (South India) sent a present of 
horses of a fine breed. The ambassador mentioned the products of India, 
and stated that it carried on a trade with the Jtoman Empire and Syrta— 
The writing is on leaves of trees. 

13. The Emperor Yaung te (a.p. 605 to 616) sent a person, but he did 
not get beyond Tibet. 

14. Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh (A.p. 618 to 627), 
there were great troubles in India; the King (Siladitya?) fought great 
battles. 

15. The Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen chwang, who writes his travels, 
arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King of Magadha (Behar) arrived in China 
A.D. 642, with a present of books. 

17. The Emperor Tae-tsung, a.p. 648, sent a superior oflicer to 
(She lo ye to) Siladitya (King of Magadha); but before the arrival of the 
ambassador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
The ambassador was attacked and plundered. Ile retired to Z'ibet, which, 
toycther with Nepal, were under China,—collected a force, Nepal furnishing 
7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took the 
usurper prisoner, and carried him to China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in a.p. 648, to lie in 
the Punjab—Pan-cha-fa. 

18. Under Kaou tsung, A.p. 650 to G84, a man of the atheistical sect of 
Lokayata, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. : 

19. In the third of the years Keen-fung, a.p. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor. 

20. In the years Kae-yuen, A.p. 713 to 742, an ambassador from Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against the Ta sha (Arabs!) and the Too-fan (Tibetans). 
The Emperor Heuen tsung (A.p. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India also sent an embassy. 

22. The third of the years Kwang-shun, Δ... 953, a priest of Buddha, 
from Western India, accompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repro- 
senting sixteen tribes or nations of India, brought tribute, amongst other 
things, horses. 

23. A Chinese Buddhist priest returned from India after a second 
residence of twelve years there. He brought with him part of the body of 
Buddha (relics), and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tue tsoo, who 
reigned A.D. 950 to 953, summoned him to his presence, and inquired about 
the products of India. 

24, A Buddhist priest of India, about a.v. 969, brought Sauscrit books, 
and envoys continued to bring them. 

25. At this time the son of the King of Eastern India came to China. 

26. A Buddhist priest, Kwang-yuen, returned from India, a.p. 983, 
bringing a letter from Moo-se-nang, (probably Mahda Sinha, a king of 
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Bengal, mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi,) also images of Sakya (Buddha) 
and relics of his body. 

27. A.D. 983, another Buddhist priest came from India with books. 

28. A.p. 984 to 988, a Buddhist priest returned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. There was also a Brahman priest, named Yung- 
she, and a Persian infidel, who caine together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called Le; that the King's family name was 
Ya-lo-woo-tee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha; and that he distri- 
buted vifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. a.p. 996, Buddhist priests arrive in ships ! 

30. A.D. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacred books. 

31. A.D. 1036, nine Buddhist priests came from India with bones of 
Buddha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, &c., of Boddhisatwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
India has also the following notice :— 

* At the close of the year Kan yuen (about a.p. 756) the bank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared.” 

In the Pandu dynasty of Indaprestha, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under Kine Nemi, was washed away. Nemi appears the fourth - 
prince after Latanika, placed by Todd 1100 8.c., and therefore may be con- 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 .c. It is not at all improbable 
the fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 n.c., may be the identical event 
recorded by the Chinese, a.p. 756, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 
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No. IV. 


Very frequent mention of the Puranas having been made in the preceding 
Notes, the following very brief—indeed skeleton—analysis, taken from 
Professor Wilson's observations, may be useful. The chief object is to give 
the impression of so learned an authority as Professor Wilson with respect 
to the dates of the well-known productions. 


Sect. Names of Purana, 


Chief Object. 


Chicf Descriptions. 


Probable Dates. 





1 Vishnu..| Brahma ........ 


2 Vishnu..| Padma .....eceee 


3 Vishnu. ° Vishnu Cooesereree 


4 Siva ....| Vayu, or Siva .... 


ἢ Vishnu. .| Sri Bhagavata.... 


6 Vishnu..| Narada, or Nara- 
diya. 


7 Durga.. |[Markanda, 
Markaudeya. 


8 Siva....} Agni, or Agneya.. 


9..........0} παν πῆγα, 
prophetic, 


or 


Worship of Siva, 
of the Sun, also of 
Krishna as Jagan- 
nath. 


Do., Inke of Push- 
kara, or Pokhar in 
Ajmer, 


Vishnu exclusively... 


Worship of Siva, of 

the Yoga school, 
which originated In 
the 7th and sth 
centuries. 


Vishnuand Krishna. 
Asserts all is illu. 


sion. Hindus of 
every caste, and 
even Milechchhas, 


outcasts or barba- 
rlans, might learn 
to have faith In 
Vasudeva. 


Vishnu. Virulently 
sectarial, 


Durgaor Kall....... 


Sativa. Worship at 
Gaya. 

Worship οἵ Siva. 
Legends of Nag 


Panchaul; a mere 
ritual. No Purana. 


Orissa and its tem- 


ples, andthe Banns 
river in Marwar, 


Temple of Sri-ran- 
gum, in Mysore, 
and city of Haripur 
(probably) Vija- 
yanayar (I4th cen- 
tury) on the Tunga- 
bhadra. 


Various Tirthas. 
The onrrator, Suta 
orbard, balf Brah- 
man half Ksha- 
triya. 


Vopadeva, to whom 
it is attributed, 
Nved at the court 
of Hemadri, Raja 
of Devagirl Deogur 
or Dowlatabad, 
prior to its con- 
quest by the Mos. 
lems in the lth 
century. ‘[wenty- 
four incarnations, 


Let not this Purana 
be repeated in the 
presence of the 
killers of cows and 
contemners of the 
gods—Moslems, 


Quotes the Muaha- 
bhurat. Not secta- 
rial; chiefly narra- 
tive. 


Follows Mahabha- 
rat and Ramayana 
in stories of Rama 
and Krishna; not 
a word original, but 
a cyclopiedia of 
old materials, 
Seems, in some 
places, an abridg- 
ment of the Vish- 
nu. 


Mahabharata quot- 
ed, nnd Krishna 1s 
said to relate ft to 
Yudhishthira. 


13th to Lith centu- 
ries. 


12th to 16th centu- 
ries. 


Wilson thinks 
about a.p. 954. 


The oldest, proba. 
bly, fromits airnand 
want of reference 
to known modern 
things. 7th and 8th 
centuries. 


After Vishnu to 13th 
century, say Cole- 
brooke and Wilson, 
Itself asserts it was 
composed after all 
the others. 


Modern—about 16th 
or J7th century: 
after the Mahome- 
dans, 


Vth or 10th century. 


Cunnot be very re- 
mote. Probably 
before the Maho- 
medan ἱπνιεβίσπ. 
Cites the commen- 
tator on Panini, 
therefore after 
mass of Hindu 
poetry, and part 
supplicd eight or 
nine centuries ago. 


Probably prior to 
the Moslem inva- 
sion. 
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Sect. 


10 Vishnu | Brahma 
tha. 


Names of Purana. 





Vuivar- 


il Siva... Linga δουουῤδοῦορ 


12 Vishnu | Vartha, or Boar. 


13 Siva ....|Skanda, or Six- 
faced deity. 


14 Vishnu | Vamann, or 
nnd Dwarf. 
Siva. 

15 Siva Kurma, or Tor. 
and tuise, 
Durga. 


1G Siva ...} Matsya, or Fish. 


17 Vishnu | Garuda, or Vul- 
and ture. 
Siva, 





Chief Object. 


To describe nets of 


Brahma, Devi, Ga- 
nesa, and Krishna, 
chiefly the latter. 


Worship of Siva as 
the Phathis, but no 
mention of obscene 
rites, 


Vishnu, iu the boar 
incarnation. No 
leanlng to Krishna, 


Siva worship. 


Vishnu; but mix- 
ture of Linga, and 
worship of both, 


Worship of Siva and 

Durga; although 
the name would 
imply Vaishnava. 


Worship of Siva, but 


not sectarial. 


Sun, Siva, and Vish- 
nu worship. 


18 Siva . . .(] Brahmanda......{ Narrative, chiefly; 


but. also worship of 
Durga aos Para- 
saktl. 


Sectarial, and 


Chief Descriptions. 


no 
Purana at all. Ori. 
gin of artilicer’s 
caste, 


Sectarial, and pro- 
perly not a Purana. 
Brahma and Vish- 
nu tight for supre- 
macy, aud the Linga 
puts) down both. 


Twenty-eight 1η- 
carnations. 
Various Tirthas; 


one of Mutra (Ma- 
thura). 


Sectarial temples of 
Siva at Benares, or 
Kasi, and also his 
temples in Orissa 
aud ut Jagannath. 


Dwarf avatar οἵ 
Vishnu, or Krish- 
na. Various Tir- 
thas at Benares. 
Himalaya, and 
north-westof Delhi. 


Avatars of Vishnu, 
and legends of 
Siva. 


Fish avatar. The 
Mahabharata 
quotes this story 
from the Matsya, 
and therefore 
should be sudse- 
quent. 


Rirth of Garuda not 

mentioned, but of 
sacred plucea dedi- 
cated to the sun. 
A questionable 
Purana, 


Egg of Brahma, of 
Kamechi, or Konje- 
verain, 


Certainly 


NOTES ON THE STATE OF ANCIENT INDIA. 





Probable Dates. 
modern, 
as it οσ ποῖ be the 
Purana mentioned 
in the Matsya. 


Certainly not before 
the 8th or 9th cen. 
turies, and inay be 
later. 


12th century. 


The Kasi Khanda, 
robably before 
fahmud of Ghiuz- 
ni’s first nttuck on 
Benares. 


Subsequent to the 
rivalry of the Sai- 
vas andVaishnavas. 
May huve been 
compiled — about 
three or four cen- 
turles ago. 


Subsequent to Tan- 

trika, Sukta, and 
Jain sects. Yogis 
try to identify 
themselves = with 
the divinity. 


Quotes (6 very 
words of Vishnu 
and Padma = Pu- 
ranas,and therefore 
after 12th century. 


Quotes the Tantrika 
ritual, therefore 
subsequent to 7th 
and Bths centuries. 


Rules of a Sakta, or 
Tantrika descrip- 
tlon given, there- 
fore modern, as 
Wilson calls them 
corruptions of the 
religion of the Ve- 
das and Puranas. 








RS SSS Sn sss seaesesumngneonneninremenneeseoemersts 


The Puranas are not to be relied upon, in their present condition, as authorities for 
the mythological religion of the Hindus at any remote period. The Mahabharata 
says of itself, that no legend is current in the world which is unconnected with it, 


and therefore intimates its being the origin of those told in the Puranas.—Prejace to 
the Vishnu Purana, p. 58. 
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